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PREFACE. 



The extreme popularity of Mr. Home's acute and 
delightful volumes, having almost superseded the peru- 
sal of other histories of England, has caused a \ery 
general unacquainted ncss with those topics connected 
with our early annals, which that author, either from 
haste or neglju^ence, has carelessly passed over. It 
was somewhat in the spirit of supplying these defi- 
ciencies that the present work originated. 

The formality of the orthodox rules of history has 
been considered by the Irreverent spirit of the ag;e as 
making a near approach to dulness, and consequently 
nothing is more frequently complained of, than tlic 
difficulty of remembering events, and the ennui with 
which the perusal of the remote period of English, as 
well as of other, history is apt to be accompanied : 
whatever noise the sieges, the battles, and the treaties 
occasioned in their day, nothing has a more extraor- 
dinary tendency to produce repose and quiet now. In 
the present attempt to recal the public attention to many 
important but almost forgotten particulars, the Author, 
by combining the stream of authentic narrative with 
various discursive enquiries into the traditions, the 
b 
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manners, the literature, and the institations of sac- 
cessive eras, has endeavoared to divest his sabject of 
tedioasness without impairing its utility, and to render 
the progress of events more interesting than is usually 
found in the severe and unbending style of the pro- 
fessed historian. 

To effect so desirable a purpose, the author has 
ventured to choose the medium of Dialogue, as admit- 
ting with propriety every variety of digression; and 
thus perhaps ** Conversations on the History and Anti- 
quities of England" would have been the more appro- 
priate title, had not the term, from its late frequent 
application, been understood to be restricted to pub- 
lications chiefly elementary. The speakers are distin- 
guished by the initial letters of Author, Friend, £uid 
Pupil. An adherence to a rule of the ancients, who 
fixed a local situation in which the disputants began 
their converse, has given an opportunity to trace the 
progress of architecture in England, by an examinatiop 
of several of its most celebrated structures; which 
discussion, it is presumed, will justify the assumption 
of the term * Antiquities' in the title-page. 

The prejudices and misrepresentations of party 
theory the Author disavows, as alike hostile to fairness 
and to truth. In every doubtful point it has been his 
endeavour to enquire with diligence, and to judge with 
candour. In dismissing his work to the indulgence of 
the public, he gratefully acknowledges the ready access 
which he has found to the inexhaustible stores of the 



British Museum, the value of tvhich assii^tance it is 
impossible too highly to appreciate, as it has afforded 
him an ample opportunity to verify his facts by a con- 
stant reference to original authorities; nor can he pass 
over without acknowledgment, the ever open doors of 
the London Institution, which, by affording^ him the 
unrestricted use of a well-chosen collection of historical 
and topographical volumes, has essentially facilitated 
his progress. 

Having originally intended to publish his work by 
subscription, the thanks of the Author are due to those 
Noblemen and Gentlemen who favoured him with their 
patronage, and above all to the condescending kindness 
of his Majesty, who had graciously permitted that his 
name should appear at the head of the list of the 
subscribers. 
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VESTIGIA. 



DISSERTATION I. 



THE BRITONS. 

A. — The wide and apparently boundless dimension 
of Salisbury Plain, excites a feeling perfectly in accord- 
ance with the impression arising from the contemplation 
of that uncouth memorial of a distant age, Stonehenge; 
extent of space ajfecting the imagination in the same 
way as remoteness of time with ideas of reverence and 
solemnity. 

P. — The mist of the morning at length dispersing, 
we And ourselves in the immediate vicinity of these 
remarkable remains of antiquity ; but the first glance 
certainly does not excite those expected sensations of 
awe and wonder. 

F, — Perhaps somewhat of the impression caused by 
Stonehenge in point of mere magnitude, when seen even 
at a small distance, is lost in the extent of the open 
country in which it is situated ; and we should recollect, 
that these gigantic masses form not, like the Pyramids, 
an entire structure, but are evidently a confused and 
shapeless ruin. 

VOL. I. B 
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A. — ^The origin of Stonehenge is involved in impene- 
trable obscurity ; some authorities have attributed this 
fabric to the Romans, others to the Anglo-Saxons, 
or even to the Danes; but 1 prefer the conclusion of 
Dr. Stukeley/ that it was an ancient British work in 
the form of a temple not admitting a roof; and as 
structures on somewhat a similar principle abound 
in Cornwall, whither the Romans never penetrated, 
as well as in Celtic Gaul, we infer that it was erected 
by the Druids. 

P. — But can we suppose that a people like the 
British, unacquainted with mechanics, could by the 
force of mere manual labour, work a quarry and bring 
together stones of such immense magnitude ? 

A. — The first objection is soon overcome, by reflect- 
Ing that the fine-grained siliceous sand-stone, of which 
flie larger masses are all composed, is in its original 
state of a very soft nature, and that it lay probably 
near the surface, and not at a great distance ; as the 
ridges of stone, called the Grey Wethers, scattered in 
the neighbourhood of Abury and Marlborough, are, if 
they have not been removed, of exactly the same sub- 
stance ; and your second difficulty is resolved by con- 
sidering, that in most rude nations the perseverance of 
numbers has produced effects little short of miraculous. 

F. — Having thus collected the materials of our fa- 
bric, let us learn how they were disposed. 

A. — ^The temple seems to have been of an elliptic 
fonn,^ consisting of four concentric circles of rough 
angular pillars. The first or exterior circle contained 
(Mrty of these pillars, about fourteen feet in height, and 
supporting between each a cross-stone or impost, several 
feet in lengthy which impost stones formed a continued 

■ , _— ^ -■■■■■■ - . - ^ -, -, ^-. 

* Stonehenge a temple restored to the British Druids. ^ Stukeiey. 
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rude entablature carried round the building; of these 
impoKts six only remain: the next circle consisted of 
a range of stones placed singly, not more than 
half the height of the outer pillars, and of a harder 
nature, being an aggregate of quartz ' and other sub- 
stances : the next or third circle seems to have formed 
the adytum or holy place, and is indeed the prin- 
cipal wonder which surrounds us. It differed I'rom 
the other circles, as the masses of stone stood in pairs, 
united at the top by a cross-stone, and all of large 
dimensions, the height being twenty feet: some anti- 
quaries reckon seven of these triple stones, or trilithons' 
as they rather pedantically call them, and others but 
five; one Of these trilithons fell so lately as the year 
1797,' from the cflect of a severe frost, and two others 
only remain entire -. within these was another circle of 
single stones, of a hard substance and of obelisk-like 
appearance, and it is probable that they enclosed an 
altar or place of sacrilicc. 

P. — ^This ingenious explanation, renders a confused 
aggregate of fallen and distorted ruins sufficiently in- 
telligible; but can we trace any further vestiges? 

F. — Surrounding the temple, if such it be admitted, 
we may perceive evident marks of a trench, as also 
those of a vallum or mound of earth, beyond, of consi- 
siderable circumference. 

A. — Yonder solitary stone denotes the approa 
the principal entrance, and though somewhat 
the labours of tlie plough, here are evidr 
raised avenue ; and if we scrutinize thi 
discerning eye, we shall discover, a( 
nearly half a mile to the north, a 
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slight banks of earthy which are supposed to have 
marked out the limits of a race-course or hippodrome, 
but whether this work was an addition of the Romans, 
seems a matter of uncertainty. 

P* — Aye, that uncertainty gives a wonderful zest 
to the pursuits of the antiquary. 

A. — It gives at least a stimulus to enquiry, and 
affords the pleasure of ia conflict of opinion happily 
calculated to elicit the truth. 

P. — In point of antiquity, I suppose Stonehenge 
surpasses any building upon record in the western 
parts of Europe. 

A. — ^Though beyond the reach of record, it is ima- 
gined not to be quite so ancient as the remains of a 
druidical structure of greater simplicity at Abury,' a 
few miles distant: those barrows or hillocks of earth 
still more ancient, and abounding in this neighbourhood 
beyond all other places in the world, and each forming 
the place of interment of chiefs and warriors, scarcely 
feiU under ;the denomination of buildings. ' 
. ,,^ P.- — Unless we cpincide in opinion with the honest 
gra^ve^igger in Hamlet, that they are tenements which 
will last till doomsday. But in what period of the 
world do you conceive Stonehenge to have been 
ejected,?; * 

A. — Antiquaries of good reputation** place it about 
a century before the Christian era; it is, however, but 
mere conjecture. From my own feelings, rather than 
from any intelligible data, I am inclined to ascribe its 
erection, with Dr. Stukeley, to a much remoter age, or 
to a period at least three centuries earlier. 



• Stukeley — ^Abuiy, a temple of the British Druids. 

*» King — ^Munimenta Antiqua ; and Wood — Choir Gaure. 
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F, — Britain being described by Ciesar as possessing 
"an intinife mullitude"' of inhabitants, it is surely 
desirable to know something; more oi" these people 
than is found iu the pages of those historians who 
begin their narration with that great captain's invasion, 
especially as the Britons have left behind them such a 
lasting memorial as Stonehenge. 

A. — The monument before us is well calculated to 
excite the enquiry ; but the object of the fabric, as 
well as the nation and age of the builders, has been 
alike disputed, though most authorities'" concur in 
representing a grove to be almost of indispensable 
necessity to the performance of druidical rites; and 
though in this extensive plain there is reason to sup- 
pose that few trees ever grew, yet from the general 
resemblance of the style of Stonehenge to druidical 
remains which are undisputed, I cannot doubt that the 
Druids were the architects; but whether the structure 
was erected for the purpose of worship, or of astrono- 
mical observation — as the seat of judgment, or the 
the place of a general assembly of the order — may be 
fairly questioned; perhaps it united all these objects. 
The name Stonehenge is evidently Saxon — the hanging 
or pendulous stone : by the ancient British it was 
called Choir Gaur, a term by some understood to 
mean the great temple ; by others, the dance of giants. 
Its present appearance well justifies the latter ap- 
pellation. 

P. — Though a little disappointed at the tirst im- 
pression, the longer I look at these venerable remains, 
the more 1 become interested, and admit that they well 
deserve their title, "the wonder of the west;" but. 
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reyertiDg fram the ^building to its architects^ I confess 
tiiat they have long interested my imagination, and 
are associated in their groves and recesses with many 
a poetical allusimi. 

*' For neither were ye playing on the steep, 
Where yonr old bftrcU, the fiunous Druicb, lie. 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high ; 
Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream." 

F. — Such are the effects of literary enthusiasm. 
Without this aid of the imagination, in what light would 
the Druids appear? 

A. — I. am afraid, as the most intolerant priesthood 
that ever perverted the religious feelings of madkind 
to their own advantage. Their influence was unbounded: 
they could excite their countrymen to war; and, what 
was more wonderful in a barbarous nation, they could 
prevent a battle by their mere interference, when the 
lance of the warrior was extended, and the sword wa^ 
drawn.* 

P. — Was religion their sole occupation ? 

A. — ^They united with it the education of youth, 
and they were dispensers of the law,* which, being un- 
written and transmitted by memory, was received by 
the people as rather of divine than human injunction. 
The order was numerous, and divided into three classes,* 
bards, prophets, and priests: the Arch-druid resided 
in Mona, now the Isle of Anglesey, the chief seat of 
their superstitions, one of the most harmless of which 
was, the separating the mistletoe when found growing 
on the oak,' a circumstance not often occurring, with 
much pomp and ceremony. 

JP. — Did the system of Druidism originate in Britain T 

• Strabo, lib. i, ^ Caesar, lib. 6. 

« Strabo, lib. 4. •« Pliny, lib. 16. 
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A. — Most writers incline to that opinion : its fame 
m this island was so celebrated^ that the youth of 
Gaul were sent hither to be initiated in its mysteries, 
an obligation which in no very distant age that king* 
dom repaid by a different^ and it may be hoped a better, 
course of instruction, as Juvenal infiENrms us, 

OalHa camiclicos docvit fiMnioda BritaBii08.-^*Sftt. 1&, v, 41. 
The British lawyers taught by prating Ganl. 

P. — But amongst the doctrines of Druidism, can 
hone be found which might promote the happiness of 
mankind? 

A. — ^Though by the power of excommunication 
the Druids enforced the severe5Yt priyatioBs, and as 
judges inflicted the most terrible punishments, par* 
ticularly in a truly appalling ceremony, where many 
human victims were enclosed in a hideous statue, 
formed with twigs of osier,* and then immolated in 
(he rflames, it should be remembered, that they incul- 
cated a belief in the immortality of the soul. 

F. — Many of these sacrifices might probably be 
in the nature of criminal punishments. Alas, if we 
reckon up the number of victims offered, perhaps as 
unnecessarily, even in the course of the last century, 
to the severity of Englsh law, Druidism may stand 
excused. 

P. — The doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
being but imperfectly established in the Greek and 
Roman mythology, it becomes a matter of some curio- 
sity to know whence the Druids derived it. 

A. — From the resemblance which their tenet of 
the transmigration of souls bore to the system taught 
by the Gymnosophists in India, by the Magi in Persia, 

and to the opinions of Pythagoras, some have asserted 

■■II ii I 1 1 . ■ .. 

• Caesar, du Bel 0<il. lib. 6. 
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that the Draids imbibed their doctrine from that great 
philosopher; whilst others maintain^ that he received 
his system from the lessons of this celebrated fraternity, 
when travelling in Gkiul. 

F. — Or can it be ^pposed^ that, in the dispersion of 
mankind, the people whoever they might be that first 
settled in Europe, brought with them this remarkable 
doctrine from the East. 

P. — ^That supposition leads to a point which I 
have been long desirous of ascertaining: who were the 
original inhabitants of Britain, and whence did they 
spring? 

A. — ^There can be no doubt that Britain was first 
peopled from Gaul, but how Gaul itself was originally 
peopled, and in what age the Celts, or Celtae, its most 
ancient inhabitants, took possession of that country, or 
whence they derived their source, are circumstances 
which remain utterly unknown in the darkness of 
antiquity. 

K — But of conjectural elucidations you will not 
complain that there is any deficiency. 

A. — ^We can scarcely call those systems elucida-> 
tions, which gravely deduce the Celts from Gomer, 
the eldest son of Japhet, whose posterity, say some 
authors,* under the names ofGomerians, Cimmerians, 
Cymbrians, or Celts, overspread the western parts 
of Europe soon after the flood. 

P. — But as the Celts must have sprung from a 
common ancestor, Gomer is just as likely to have been 
their parent as any other patriarch. 

A. — Doubtless ; but these authorities, not satisfied 
with dispersing the posterity of Gomer over the whole 
of western Europe, which is a iact scarcely to be 



• Pezron, Antiquity, &c. des Celtes. 
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admitted, would identify the Celts with the person- 
ages which figure in the ancient mythological fables^ 
particularly the Titans^ sobs of Coelas and Terra, which 
position they happily sustain by deducing the names 
of Saturn, Jupiter, Mercury, and the rest from the 
Welsh tongue.* 

F. — ^They may perhaps have been led into this 
opinion by the statement of Caesar,*' who relates, that 
the Gauls considered themselves as descended ah Dite 
patre; but the Grecian mythologists having given no 
posterity to Pluto, consequently ^' gloomy Dis " is as 
chimerical a Celtic stock as the patriarch Gomer: but 
it must be granted, in spite of these absurdities, that^ 
anterior to the records of authentic history,^ the Celts 
occupied a considerable portion of Europe, whence, 
by the hostile invasion of other tribes, they wero 
gradually expelled, and confined to the central and 
western parts of Gaul, to Britain and Ireland, and 
to a small portion of the north of Spain; and it is in 
these countries alone that they have left any lasting 
memorials. 

A. — Of the high antiquity of the Celts there can 
be no doubt, they are unquestionably the most ancient 
people of the west of Europe; but whence and how 
they came there, can be no more satisfactorily ascer- 
tained than the derivation of the name Celtae; of which 
Pelloutier, their historian, cannot give even a probable 
guess. Nothing can be more futile than the attempt to 
prove, by obscure resemblances of words and doubtful 
etymologies, ' the affinity of this people to the Greeks, 
the Hebrews, the Persians, or any eastern race. 

• Pezron. ^ De Bel. Gal. lib. 6. 
< Herodotns. MeJpom. Dion, lib. 59. c. 49. 

* Pelloutier, Histmre dei Celtes, lir. 1. c. 9. 
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F. — It is remarkable bow little the Celts bave been 
a conqaering people : in Britain tbey have be^a long 
driven from the level country to the mountainous dis- 
tricts of the north and west. 

A. — ^The intrusion of a foreign race had commenced 
before the invasion of Cgesar^ who relates that the in- 
terior of Britain was inhabited by an indigenous and 
different people from those who dwelt in the maritime 
parts;* these latter being the Belgae^ a nation of the 
Teutonic or Gothic stock (though that is disputed)^ who 
several times, in the pursuit of war and plunder, had 
formed various settlements, which the Britons were on* 
able to extirpate. 

P.-^These irruptions of flie Belgse seem then to be 
the first authentic event in the histcNry of Britain, though 
theijr precise perk>d be not ascertained. 

F^ — But so admitting ti^em, yet Britain must have 
had an anterior history of, some sort or other. Hero- 
^tus,^ who lived four hundred years before Christ, al- 
ludes to the exportation of tin from the Cassiterides, 
now the Scilly Islands, a name meaning the land of 
tin, with whose inhabitants the Phqen^ians carried on 
a conskli^^ble trade> which leads to the presumption 
that Britain was well pe<^led, eveasi m those remote 
ages« 

P. — ^And if it be doubtful whether tiiese early Britons 
were acquainted with lett^s, yet a portion of their his^ 
lory may have been preserved by tradition ; and it does 
not necessarily follow that tradition should be false. 
With Stonehaige before our eyes, I trust that a desire 
to know somewhat of the history of its fomndef s will 
not be considered as irrational. 

* Dc Bel. GaL lib. 5. . »» Thalia. 
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A. — It is my sole regret that I cannot satisfactorily 
gratiff your curiosity : from tlie Greek and Roman 
writers we can collect but little ; and our only resource 
is to be found in certain monkish chronicles, amongst 
whom Geoflrey of Monmouth ranks as the chief. This 
ecclesiastic flourished in the reign of King Stephen, and 
became a di^itary of the church : his history in Latin ii£ 
the " Kings of Britain " includes these remote ages ; but 
whether the work was his own fabrication, or a trans- 
lation, as he asserted, from au ancient British MS. 
brought from Armorica by Walter CEilenius, archdeacon 
of Oxford, is uncertain. It is scarcely probable that 
this strange composition was the work of any one man's 
invention; and besides, many circumstances might be 
collected from the floating traditions of the bards, which 
£catemity in bis days existed in much glory. Milton 
says, ' in apology lor tlie part of his historj- derived from 
this source, that he teUs these reputed tales in I'avour 
of the poets, who by their art well know how to use 
them judiciously. 

P. — There are few persons who do not recollect ^rith 
Measure the excellent purpose to which Shakspeare has 
9ipplied some of them. 

^.— To begin then at the beginning. According to 
the Monk of Monmouth, Gomer, the eldest son of Ja- 
phet, or, as others say, Dis, his fourth or sixth son, 
planted colonies in the west of Europe about two hun- 
dred years after the dood, and established himself in 
this island, which he named Samothea. At his death, 
four kings, his posterity, reigned in linear succession — 
Magus, Saron, Druis, and Bardus. During the reign 
of this last monarch, the Samotlicans were subdued by 
Albion, a giant, the son of Neptune, who, after enjoy- 
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ing the throne forty years^ was slain in Gaul^ opposing 
the progress of Hercules. Albion imposed his own name 
upon the country, which after his death was a long time 
tyrannized over by a lawless brood of giants, the pos- 
terity of his companions. 

F. — I would rather prefer the derivation of the name 
Albion from the Greek oX^? — white, on account of the 
chalky cliffs on the coast ; it is said also that, in the 
Phoenician tongue. Alp means a high mountain. 

P. — It would be cruel to require chronological dates 
for these transactions. 

A, — ^We now come to the arrival of Brute, or Brutus, 
the Trojan. This celebrated founder of a new monarchy 
was reputed to be the son of Sylvius, king of the La- 
tins, the immediate descendant of ^neas, by Lavinia. 
Brutus had the misfortune to kill his father by an arrow 
in hunting; from which circumstance he was compelled 
to take refuge in Greece, where he married Innogen, 
the daughter of King Pandrasus ; and having delivered 
many Trojans from a state of slavery, he passed into 
Albion with a fleet of three hundred ships, in search 6f 
a new settlement, where establishing himself, he called 
the kingdom, by rather a forced derivation^from his own 
name, Britain. 

P. — ^If hot from Brute, whence is the name of Britain 
derived ? 

A. — That is a question which has never been satis- 
factorily answered. Camden's derivation of it is from 
Brith, a Celtic word signifying painted, in allusion to 
the practice of colouring the skin. Bochart derives the 
name from two Phoenician words, bara tanac, the land 
of tin; others from pryd cain, white figure: conjectures 
so dissimilar prove that the truth is really unknown. 

P. — ^The voyage of Brutus seems nearly as feasible 
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as that of his grandfather /Kneas, in Virgil, which, in- 
deed, it somewhat resembles. Did not our admirable 
Pope, in his youth, attempt an epic poem with Brutus 
for his hero 1 

A. — -And certainly no unpromising subject. We may 
suppose that there was plenty of fighting to overcome 
the brood of giants, which, when performed, the hero 
would fall quietly to work iiv building cities and pro- 
mulgating laws. Indeed the foundation of Troja Nova, 
iu time corrupted to Trinovantum, now London, was 
one of his first undertakings ; and, if we may believe 
our authority, he also founded au university, which he 
called tireeklade, now converted into Criclade, not very 
distant from Oxford ; the physical department of which 
established itself at Leechlade, now Lechlade, in the 
same neighbourhood. 

F. — Truly an early specimen of archaeology. 

A.— As the Trojans were feasting on a certain occa- 
sion in Cornwall, a company of the giants broke in upon 
Iheir festivity; they were, however, repulsed and slain, 
except Goemagog, the hugest, a monster twelve cubits 
high, who was reserved alive, that he might wrestle with 
Corinteus, the companion of Brutus, whom the giant 
suddenly seized, and with a terrible hug broke three of 
his ribs; but Corinieus, enraged in return, took up the 
giant on his shoulders by main force and threw him 
headlong into the sea. This authentic transaction is yet 
commemorated by the name imposed upon the cliff, ever 
since called Lan-goemagog, the Giant's Leap, 

F. — This seems to be the first Cornish hug upon 
record. 

A, — Brutus reigned tiventy-four years; at his death 
the kingdom was divided amongst his throe sons : the 
middle part, Loegria, fell to the share of Lorrine, 
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Wales to Camber, ittid Scotland to Albdnact. But the 
dominions of the last having been invaded by Htimber, 
king of tiie Huns — O temporal — and Albanact slain, 
the surviving brothers took arms, and defeated the in- 
vader, who, falling into a certain river, which from that 
accid^it received his name, he was most opportunely 
drowned. 

P. — Locrine is, I think, tlie hero of an old play, 
sometimes attributed to Shakspeare. 

A. — His story is sufficiently dramatic. Amongst the 
spoils of Humber was Estrildis, a captive and beautiful 
princess, the King of Germany's daughter, with whom, 
as may be easily supposed, Locrine falls in love; which 
he should not have done, being already contracted to 
Gruendolen, the daughter of the aforementioned Cori- 
naeus, now king of Cornwall : this lady he indeed mar- 
ried, awed by the power of her father, but continued a 
clandestine intercourse with Estrildis, who bore to him 
a daughter. At length Corinaeus dying, Locrine pro- 
claimed his affection for Estrildis, and divorced Guen- 
dolen. The enraged ex-queen departed to Cornwall, 
and collecting her father's friends, gave battle to her 
husband near the river Sture. Locrine was shot by an 
arrow; and Estrildis, with her daughter Sabra, being 
taken prisoners, were thrown into the river, which, as a 
memorial of her revenge, Guendolen proclaimed should 
in future be called after the young damsel's name, 
Sabrina, now the 3cveni. 

P. — ^The female sex will acknowledge the story not 
%d be without its share of poetical justice. 

A. — Guendolen governed fifteen years in behalf of 
her son Madan, who, after reigning forty years, left two 
sons, Mempricius and Malim ; the former of whom sfew 
his brother, aspiring to share the kingdom; but afteiv 
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wards proving a cruel tyrant, he was fortunately de- 
voured by wolves in hunting, near a place in Oxford- 
shire, from that event called Wolvercote, He was 
succeeded by his son Ebranc, who built the cities of 
York and Alcluid, now Dunbarton, and who was famous 
for the number of his children, having as many as there 
are weeks in the year. In the early part of his reign he 
gained many victories in Gaul and the Low Countries; 
but fortune proving fickle, he was afterwards repulsed 
by Brunchilde, lord of Hainault, at the month of the 
river Scaldis, or Scheldt. His son Brutus, named Green- 
shield, succeeding, retrieved his father's disaster, by 
winning a great battle on the river Hania, against 
the sajne Brunchilde, thus commemorated by our poet 
Spenser : 

Let ScHldis tell, nnd let tell Haaia, 
And let the manh of Elathfunbrugcs tell, 
Whst colour were their waters that same day. 
And all the moorc 'twixt Elversham and Dell, 
With blood of Heniilois which thpreln fell j 
How oft that day did sad Bruiiebildis see 
The greene shield dyde in dolorous vermeil." 

F. — These names seem of a later construction than 
suit a story pretended to be so ancient. 

A. — To Brutus the Greenshield succeeded his son 
Lcil, of whom nothing is further recorded than that he 
built Carlisle ; and it may gratify the lovers of chrono- 
logical exactness to be told, that this took place during 
the days of King Solomon. The successor of Leil was 
his son Rudhuddibras, or Hudibras, who founded Can- 
terbury and Winchester. 

P. — Here then is the origin of the name of our fa- 
mous hero in the civil wars ; another proof how much 

■ Faery Q. h. 2. cauto 10. 
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ttese chroniclers were studied by our elder race of poets, 
though neglected by the present. 

A. — ^We arrive next at a celebrated personage. King 
Bladud, who founded the city of Bath, whose medical 
waters he dedicated to Minerva. He is reported to have 
taught magic ; and being a man of great invention, he 
made wings to fly with, but unfortunately fell down 
upon the temple of Apollo at Trinovantum; and so 
died, much renowned, after a reign of twenty years. 

P. — But surely his hogs may put in an equal claim 
to celebrity, as without their. sagacity in discovering 
the salubrity of the Bath waters, Bladud's fame would 
scarcely have surpassed that of the rest of his race. 

il.^^He is said to "have founded an university at 
Stamford. It is observable, that the succession has 
hitherto run direct from father to son, and now reaching 
Leir, the son of Bladud, he transferred the sceptre to a 
female, as we shall presently see. Leir built Leicester, 
and reigned to a great age, in happiness and prosperity. 

P. — ^The magic of ShakespeaF*s genius has made 
the memory of Leir immortal. Does the tragedy differ 
materially from the chronicles ? 

A. — ^Not in its earlier parts, such as the father's en- 
quiry concerning his daughters' affections, and their 
several answers; his anger with Cordelia, and the 
division of the kingdom between Goneril and Regan ; 
also the diminution of his knights, and his being re- 
duced to one attendant. But the catastrophe varies in 
many particulars : in the history, Cordelia marries Aga- 
nippus, a great king of Gaul, however he came by his 
Greek name; and on hearing her father's distress, she 
returns to Britain with an army, and replaces him on 
the throne, where he again reigned three years, and 
dying left the kingdom to this deserving daughter, then 
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become a widow. She ruled five years with much 
prosperity till Marp;aii and Cunedagius, the sous of her 
late sisters, ill enduring that the realm should be go- 
verned by a woman, conspire against and depose her. 
Cordelia, incapable of bearinfj this reverse of fortune, 
kills herself in prison. 

P. — Shakspeare has not tlien altogether forsaken 
the " faith of chronicles," in making his play end 
unhappily : his glowing scenes have rendered these 
characters so familiar to us, from very childhood, that 
we can scarcely conceive them to be fictitious, but as 
truly historical as the most authenticated personages. 

A. — Margan having quarrelled with Cuuedagius, 
invaded his part of the kingdom, but was defeated ; and 
Cuaedagius governed meritoriously alone for many 
years. This was at the time of the building of Rome. 
He was succeeded by Bivallo, his son, a prince for- 
tunate and wise, during whose dominion it rained blood 
for the space of three days; but the alarm occasioned 
by such an event was tranquillized by a celebrated 
prophet and prognosticator, Perdix, or Partridge by 
name, who explained the present evil as tiansient, and 
predicted many future happy events. 

F. — As the doctrne of the transmigration of souls 
was established with these people, this surely must have 
been the same person who re-appeared in London, with 
so much eclat, as an almanac maker, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, under the same name. 

P. — And again, perhaps, a very few years after, 
in Somersetshire, as an humble schoolmaster and pa- 
rishioner with one Squire AUworthy. 

/I.— This is familiarizing the dignity of the historic 
ninse, I am afraid, in a very unwarrantable manner. 
King Rivallo's successors were Gurguntius, Jago, or 

VOL. 1. u 
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Lago, bis nephew^ then Sisilius, Kinmarchas, and Gor- 
boguda, or Gorboduc. Of thes^ monarchs nothing me- 
morable is recorded ; the last was the father of Ferrex 
and Porrex^ names familiar to English eats^ as affording 
the earliest theme for a regular tragedy in our lan- 
guage, by Thomas Hortou and Lord Buckhurst, played 
before Queen Elizabeth, in the Inner Temple, 1561. 
These ambitious princes, in the old age of their father, 
disputed the succession; the elder, Ferrex, having 
escaped an attempt upon his life, retreated into Giaul, 
whence returning with q, considerable force, he gave 
battle, to his brother, but was slain upon the field. 
Their mother Yidena, less regarding, or rather mortally 
hatii^ the survivor, Porrex, barbarously murdered him 
whilst sleeping in his bed : thus, according to Spenser, 

*' Here ended Brutns' sacred progeny^ 
Which had seiren hundred yean this scepter borne 
With high renowne, and great felicity ; 
The noble braunch from th' antique stodce was tome 
Through discord, and the roiall Uirone forloirne," * 

F. — ^The chroniclers seem always to have adhered 
closely to monarchical government. 

A. — ^At this period the whole nation fell into a state 
of anarchy, being rent into five kingdoms, and con- 
tinued to rage with civil broils for the space of fifty 
years ; at length Dunwallo Molmutius, king of Corn- 
wall, subdued his compiBtitors, and gradually reduced 
their dominions to his sway. He is represented as a 
brave and shrewd warrior. In his last battle, whilst 
the event was doubtful, he dressed six hundred of his 
own men in t&e armour of their slain enemies, and by 
this stratagem, approaching unsuspected, he gained a 
complete victory. Dunwallo Molmutius was the first 
king of Britaiil that wore a crown of gold ; and he esta- 
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Uished a code of laws wfaich^ absnrd to relate, tfie 
duroniclers assert to have been long after promulgated 
in Latin, by Gildas, a British monk, and in Sakon by 
King Alfred. He is also said to have constmcted the 
fbar great roads, known afterward as the Roman 
military ways, and to have exempted ail persons from 
arrest whilst travelling upon them. 

P. — ^In the confusion of dates, places, and names, 
we may observe throughout the history much similarity 
to the tales of knight errantry. 

A. — As they both proceeded from the same manu- 
factory, the cloisters of the monks, their resemblance 
im accounted for^ The sons of Dunwallo Molmutius 
were Belinus and Brennus, who long disputed the 
kingdom : the latter at length, dispossessed, retired into 
Gaul, where he married the daughter of Seginus, duke 
of the Allobrc^es, and by the assistance of his father- 
ift-law returned with a great host to Britain ; but as he 
was upon the point of giving battle to Belinus, their 
BMither, Canuvena, appeared and effected a reconcilia- 
tion. The brothers then united in counsel to overrun 
Germany and Gaul, which having accomplished,Brennus 
attacks and conquers Rome. 

P. — Can we suppose this to be the leader who, with 
his Grauls, would have surprised the Capitol, had the 
Romans not been alarmed by the cackling of some 
geesef 

A. — Milton* seems half disposed to admit that the 
real Brennus was a Briton : ttie cirumstance however 
belongs more to Roman than to British story. In the 
reign of the next king, Gurguntius Barbirus, a more 
than commonly absurd fiction is related. As this mo* 
narch was returning from Denmark, after subduing the 

• Hist. of BriUio,book 1. 
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luBg of that conntry, who refused to pay biin tribute, he 
found about the Orkney islands thirty ships from Spain, 
crowded with men and women. The captain of the fleet, 
Bartbolinus, who had been imjustly banished, entreated 
of the British king some lands for himself and his com- 
panions. Grurguntius, taking his request into considera- 
tion, bestowed upon him the whole kingdom of Ireland, 
at that time lying unpeopled, to hold in homage. 

F. — ^The story we can imagine to be fabricated in 
conformity to an old tradition, that Ireland was at one 
time colonized by a Spanish race ; but it would hardly 
l>e suspected that this incident has absolutely been 
referred to., in an act of the Irish Parliament, to prove 
queen Elizabeth's superior title to the dominion of 
Ulster before Shane O'NeiFs.* 

j1.— To Gurguntius succeeded Guitheline, whose wife 
Martia introduced a new institution of laws, which King 
Alfred afterwards translating, called ''MerchenLeage/' 
or the Mercian Law ! 

P. — Of equal authenticity, no doubt, as the Molmu- 
tian Code. 

A, — Guitheline was followed by his son Sisilius ; 
to him succeeded Kimarus and Danius; the latter of 
whom left his throne to Morindus, his son by a concu- 
bine, a man of great strength, valour, and cruelty t he 
defeated a large band of Morines, or Picards, who in- 
vaded Northumberland ; but at length he \i?as suddenly 
caught up and devoured by a horrible monster fcoiu 
Ireland that infested the sea-coast. 

P. — It is seldom that historians of this! class, who 
write of such contests, give the victory to the dragon. 

A. — Morindus left five sons, who each reigned in 
tarn. Gorbonian, the eldest, was a man so just, that 

* Imli Statutes, vol. 3, 11th year of Eliz/ sess. 3. 
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his early death was generally regretted ; the next bro- 
ther, Archigallo, by his rapacity provoked a rebellioD, 
and was deposed, Elidure, the third brother, sumamed 
the Pious, having been set up in his place. When this 
prince had reigned five years, as he was one day hunt- 
ing in the forest of Calater, he chanced to meet his de- 
posed brother wandering in a mean condition, who was 
now, with only ten followers, privately returned irom 
exile. At this sight Elidure ran to him, and after many 
sincere embraces, conveyed him to the city of Alcluid, 
and hid him in his own chamber ; where, feigning him- 
self sick, he summoned all his peers, and admitting 
them one by one, as if his weakness could not endure 
the disturbance of more, he caused them, willing or un- 
willing, to swear allegiance to Archigallo, whom he 
presently conducted to York, and taking the crown from 
his own brows, placed it upon the head of his brother, 
who henceforth became a truly converted man, and 
ruled worthily many years. Thus, says my author, that 
love of a crown, for which thousands of nearest blood 
have detroyed each other, was, in respect of brotherly 
deamess, esteemed by Elidure but as a contemptible 
thing. 

F. — Really, to many persons this will appear the 
most incredible part of the history. 

^.^Elidure, on the death of Archigallo, resumed the 
government; but his two younger brothers conspiring 
against him, he was defeated and imprisoned, and they 
divide the kingdom; but Elidure surviving both, after 
many years' confinement, was again placed upon the 
throne, and died regretted in a good old age. 

P. — Elidure seems to be the oidy instance of a 
gentle dispasition throughout the narrative. 

j1. — After lhc.«c five sons of Morindus, a son or more 
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of each wielded the sceptre : the last was Paridnre, 
son of Elidure ; he left a long descent of twenty kings, 
whose names only, without the memory of a single ac^ 
tion, are registered, and which I will not weary yoar 
ears by repeating. 

F, — ^A succession of a score of kings that either did 
nothing, or lived in ages that wrote nothing, indicates 
that the author was growing weary of a tedious tale. 

-4r — ^After these twenty kingly ciphers reigned Ble- 
gabredtts, who. is recorded to have excelled in music; 
and to confirm the truth of your observation, he was 
followed by nine kings of a similar nothingness with 
the twenty preceding ; the last of whom, Cliguellius, 
was the father of Heli, which latter monarch ruled forty 
years, and gave his name to the Isle of Ely ; he left 
three sons, Lud, Cassibelan, and Nennias. 

P. — Light at length begins to dawn ; the second of 
these is the prince who opposed the invasion of Julius 
Caesar. 

A. — King Lud too may have been a real personage ; 
though it should be doubtful whether he enlarged and 
walled Trinovantum, kept his court there, and called 
it Lud*s-town, or London, and was buried by the gate 
which thenceforth was named Ludgate. He is said to 
have been successful in war. and in peace a jolly 
feaater. He left two sons to the care of their uncle 
Cassibelan, who assumed the government of the whole 
kingdom, but who nevertheless conferred upon Andro- 
geusy the elder, the county of Kent, with London ; and 
upim Tenantius, the younger, the county of Cornwall ; 
reserving to hims^elf a paramount authority over them 
both, as well as over the rest of the petty chiefs or 
princes ^ggmong-st whom Britain was divided at the 
arrival of Caesar. 
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P. — How much faith would you wish me to repose 
in these strange traditions ? 

A. — ^We may say as did an old divine, ** In apo- 
crypMs non omnia esse apocrypha ;** for though the 
story as a whole must undoubtedly be Considered as 
fictitious, yet it is yery possible that some of the cir- 
cumstances which it relates were foimded on fact, lie 
first appearance of the British History of Greoflrey of 
Monmouth excited severe animadversion; but it is 
curious to observe the strong hold that it took upon the 
English nation for many ages. Edward the First, when 
endeavouring to establish his claim of subjection from 
Scotland, adduces, in a letter to the Pope still extant,* 
the whole history of the arrival of Brutus, as a serious 
proof of the direct and superior dominion of England. 
The greater part of the old chroniclers and historians, 
do\ni to the end of the seventeenth century, seldom 
trouble their readers with any doubt respecting the 
authenticity of the story. Our poet Spenser** has given 
a poetical calendar of these imaginary monarchs ; and 
in the works of Taylor, the Water Poet, may be seen 
their portraits, with a short character of each in verse : 
and though now for more than a century the narration 
has been so generally laid aside as to be nearly for- 
gotten, yet I cannot but think any history of England, 
without an explanation of this, which may be termed 
its fabulous part, would be as incomplete as the first 
Roman Decade without the amours of Mars and Rhea, 
or the wolf that suckled Romulus and Remus. 

F. — Nor can it indeed be properly understood ; for 
as we have seen, allusions have been made to the events 
thus recorded, not only in state papers, but even in acts 
of Parliament; and, what is not a little curious, a great 

■ Rymcr, torn. 2. ^ Faery Quecne, b. 2, c. 10« 
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lawyer. Sir John Fortescue/ who had filled the office of 
Chief Justice of the Court of Kin^s Bench, absolutely 
deriyes the limitations of the English monarchy from 
the conditions agreed on between Brutus and his 
Trojan companions. 

A.^—It may amuse you to hear the dissimilar opinions 
of two celebrated men on this subject. Sir William 
Temple and Milton: the statesman^ calls the story at 
once " a tale forged at pleasure by the wit or folly of 
its authors.'^ The poet evidently betrays a hankering 
in its favour. • "To suppose," says he, ** those old and 
inborn ifames of successive kings never any to have 
been real persons, or done in their lives at least some 
part of what hath been so long remembered, cannot be 
thought, without too strict an incredulity;" and he 
adds, "I leave the story to the judgment of my reader; 
neither do I oblige the belief of other person, nor over- 
hastily subscribe my own." 



* The Difference between an Absolute and Limited Monarchy. 

^ Introduction to the Hbt. of EngUnd. *^ Hist, of Britain, book i. 
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F. — From this lofYy site how various and magni- 
ficent is the prospect ! the bold shore, the town of 
Dover stretched at our feet, the expanse of ocean 
with its ever-beating waters, and the distiuit cliffs of 
Calais, recalling a thousand historical traits, con- 
spire to fill the mind with a delightful and elevating 
sensation. 

^.— Nor is the castle itself the least interesting 
object; its large extent, its antiquity, its commanding 
situation, its various styles of architecture, attract 
alike the eye of the antiquary and the lover of the 
picturesque. 

F. — The modem improvements, if such they can be 
called, I must confess interest me the least; nor should 
I suppose them to be of any real utility to the castle 
as a place of defence, which since the invention of 
artillery could never be tenable, being commanded by 
the adjacent heights. 

A. — This embattled gateway, venerable in its de- 
cay, seems to be of Norman origin ; but let us pass the 
consideration of the whole structure as a specimen of 
the architecture of the middle ages, in carrying our 
attention to these remains of much greater antiquity. 
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P. — ^The larger ruin before us was once evidently 
a churchy but the purpose of the nearly adjoining tower 
bafQes my conjecture. 

A. — It well deserves your particular notice, as 
being perhaps the only undoubted specimen of a Roman 
building now in Britain ; the other remaining works of 
those all-conquering people being little more than the 
mutilated traces of a camp, the fragments of a wall, or 
a tessellated pavement. 

P. — ^The exterior form of thei tower, I observe, is 
octagonal, and the upper part contracted in its dimen- 
sions ; within^ it seems perfectly square. 

A. — ltd height is forty feet> but it is supposed to 
have been originally sixty, and to have served as a 
pharos or watch-tower, for which its situation was ad- 
mirably adapted; its foundations, it seems, notwith- 
standing the chalky soil, are in a bed of clay, which 
has been observed of other Roman buildings. Its ma^- 
terials are constructed in the usual Roman manner; 
the walls being built with layers of long, thin, irregular 
red bricks, between which are courses of a sort of spar 
cut into blocks, which, if British, must have been fetched 
from the more northern counties ; and as the Romans 
had no extensive fleet in Britain till the days of Agri- 
cola, its date must be subsequent to that period. 

F* — I should rather suspect that the materials were 
brought from the opposite coast of 6aul, as they 
appear to be of similar quality with the celebrated 
Caen stone. The usual appellation of Julius Caesar'^ 
Tower must necessarily be erroneous, that celelmtted 
conqueror never having been on this spot. 

A. — ^Tlie doorway of the tower has a regular 
semicircular arch of the same deep-coloured bricks ; 
and. though the windows have been defi^ced by alter- 
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adons, and the walls obscured by a coat of plaistcr, 
in times comparn lively modem, yet, upon the whole, 
the structure remaius unequalled as a Roman relic in 
this kingdom. 

P. — Are the remains of the church of equal an- 
tiquity 1 

A. — By no means, though the bricks worked indis- 
criminately into the walls are undoubtedly Botnan, 
yet they seem to have been taken from some dilapi- 
dated building, probably by the Saxons. 

F. — Dover, from its situation as it regards the 
neighbouring continent, must always have been of 
the highest importance, and consequently we may con- 
clude, that it has ever been a military station since 
the Island of Britain was inhabited. With what anxiety 
we may suppose the ancient Britona to have beheld 
from these heights the Roman fleet approaching with 
a hostile intention. 

A. — Caesar states, that his original desire of in- 
vading Britain was caused by the assistance which 
its inhabitants were accustomed to afford the Gauls 
m their wars against him,' In the year 55, before the 
Christian era, though the summer was nearly ex- 
pired, he resolved to explore, at least, even if the 
season did not allow him sufiicient time to conquer, 
the country: with this intention he sailed from Gaul 
with two Roman legions, supposed to consist of about 
twelve thousand men, in eighty ships, leaving his 
cavalry to follow. As the Romans approached these 
cliffs on which we stand, Caesar beheld them covered 
with enemies, whose brandished weapons from that 
height he judged it prudent to avoid; and proceeded 
eight miles further north, to a Ihit and open shore. 
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which consequently must have been somewhere about 
where now stands the town of Deal. 

P. — ^And did he there land without opposition? 

A, — By no means ; the Britons discovering his in- 
tention, sent off their horse, and prepared to follow 
with all their force to prevent his disembarkation, 
which, however, he at length effected with much diffi- 
culty, the ships being too large to approach the beach, 
and the Roman soldiers, heavily armed, afraid to leap 
into the deep water. In this dilemma, the Britons, now 
standing on the shore and now advancing a small 
distance into the sea, attacked the invaders with 
darts and spears, and excited the utmost alarm and 
confusion. 

P. — ^The great commander had then sufficient scope 
for his genius in extricating himself from . this em- 
barrassment. 

A. — With his usual vigilance Caesar ordered some 
lighter vessels to be laid lengtliwise nearer the shore; 
and by this measure he was enabled to assail the 
barbarians, as he proudly terms them, with missiles 
propelled from the formidable engines of Roman war- 
fare : at length the eagle-bearer of the tenth legion, 
exhorting his companions, leaped into the sea, and 
the soldiers at once following, a sharp conflict ensued, 
which ended in the flight of the Britons, whom Caesar 
was not able to pursue, as his cavalry did not arrive; 
the ships in which they were embarked, being carried 
down, what we now term the Channel, by an adverse, 
wind : he calls this the only circumstance wanting to 
his good fortune. 

P. — ^But such a. battle was not the conquest of 
Britain^ 

il^-— Caesar proceeding a short distance from the 
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shore, fortified a camp, as it is conjectured, on Barhaiii 
Downs, and thither the Britons sent leffates with some 
terms of submission: but on the fourth day after his 
landing, a storm, combining with a high tide, destroyed 
a large part of the fleet. 

F. — This accident, which liappened at the full of 
the moon, has given an occasion of remarking, that the 
doctrine of lunar influence on the tide was not un- 
known to the ancients; as Cfesar observes, that the full 
moon was wont to efi'ect a great flow of the ocean,' 

A. — As soon as the Britons understood the disaster, 
they became desirous of retracting their concessions, and 
entered into secret measures for attacking the Roman 
camp. The seventh legion being sent out to forage, was 
surrounded, and had not Ciesar flown to its assistance, 
having been apprised by the sentinels, who had ob- 
served an unusual dust, the whole anny would have 
been exposed to the utmost danger of extermination. 

P.— With what weapons were so rude a people, 
as the Britons are represented to be at thi.s period, 
able to contend against the Roman power in its 
highest state of discipline, and under its most re- 
nowned captain? 

^.— You are to recollect that, in this first invasion, 
Cfcsar was without cavalry: the Britons wore no ar- 
mour, but went naked into battle with their skins dis- 
coloured with woad, to appear terrific to their enemies; 
they used a short spear and target, with a sword 
appended to their side: but on this occasion, the effect 
of their war chariots drew from Csesar the highest 
encomium: he represents them as uniting the activity 
of horse with the stability of foot. So dexterous were 
*w Britons in their management, that on the brink of 
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a ptKicipice and in tiie rapidity of a descent tbey 
g;aided these vehicles with as much security as on a 
level plain/ 

P. — ^Did the Britons follow np the advantage of 
their late exploit? 

A. — ^They collected in great numbers, and Csesar 
for several days was evidently afraid to attack them, 
as he lay quiet in his camp, pretending to be prevented 
by continual tempests ; at lengfli in an irr^^ar skir- 
mish, with about thirty horse that he had collected, he 
devastated the neighbourhood with considerable sevaity. 
The Britons again asking peace, Csesar demanded 
certain hostages whicb should follow him into Gaul ; 
and judging jit a fit time to depart, his fleet being msdi 
weakened, and the autumnal equinox approaching, he 
re-embarked, and vrith his entire army reached the C6»- 
tinent in safety.** 

F. — ^The result of this invasion might more juisrtly 
be entitled a fortunate escape than a brilliant conquest. 

A. — It was certainly so esteemed by the enemies 
of Caesar at Rome. There is a remarkable line in 
Lucan's Pharsalia to this purpose: 

'^Territa quaeaitis ostendit terga Britanuis."— B. 2. v. 572. 

'' Does he boast 
** Ifis flight from Britain's new discorered coast." — Rowe. 

But the ambition of this conqueror would not rest con- 
tent with so dubious a triumph : the next spring, com-^ 
plaining that the Britons had not fulfilled their engage- 
ments in sending hostages, indeed only two dties ot 
states had so complied, he prepared to punish their 
neglect; and collecting a large army in Gaul, of five 
legions and two thousand horse,"^ which he commanded 



• De Bel. Gal. lib. 4. cap. 33. »» Lib. 4. cap. Sfi. • Lib. 5. cap. 8. 
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to rendezvous ^' ad Portum Itinm/' supposed to be 
Boulogne, he thence passed the sea and landed nearly 
in the same place as in his former expedition, without 
seeing an enemy; the Britons being alarmed at the 
extent of his preparations, his fleet consisting of not 
less than eight hundred ships of Tarioos burden. 

P.— The conflict was too unequal. 

A. — Cassar having disembarked, fortified a camp 
immediately on the shore ; and then proceeding with 
his army about twelve miles, he beheld the Britons 
posted on the river Stour, but the situation is not 
exactly ascertained: Ihey attacked him with brisk- 
ness, but were repulsed, and compelled to take refuge 
in die woods, and in a neighbouring place of strangth^ 
thought to be Canterbury. The next day Inrougfat intelli* 
gence that the fleet had suffered severely from a storm 
during the preceedlng night, which induced Caesar to 
return to the coast, where he gave orders to have the 
remaining ships dragged up out of the sea, and secured 
within the fortified boundary of the camp. After a 
detention of ten days, he proceeded again with his 
army to seek the dominions of Cassivelaunus, or Cas- 
sibelan, to whose auliiority the Britons had entrusted 
their common safety. 

P. — ^Why should not Caesar have proceeded up the 
Thames and secured the metropolis ? 

A. — ^It is somewhat doubtful whether London then 
existed ; and if it did, it was the chief town of the 
Trinobantes, who w^e not the subjects of Cassibelan, 
whose kingdom seems to have consisted of the modem 
counties of Hertford, Bedford, and Buckingham. Caesar, 
after penetrating through the countiy and fighting in 
many severe skirmishes, at length reached the Thames, 
where it was fordable, near the present village of Wal- 
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ton, in Surrey ; here he found the Britons on the opposite 
side in vast numbers, prepared to dispute his passage, 
the further bank and middle of the river being defended 
by sharp stakes fixed under the stream ; notwithstand-^ 
ing which, his cavahry plunging into the river, were 
followed by. the foot, the ^v^ater reaching to their shoul- 
ders. The Britons, incapable of sustaining this impetus 
of the Roman legions, at once dispersed/ 

F. — ^The place is still commemorated by the name 
of Coway Stakes. A very few years since, one of these 
supposed ancient stakes was taken from the river, black 
as jet, and so hard as to turn an axe.^ 

A. — Cassibelan, despairing to contend directly with 
Csesar, dismissed his army, except about four thousand 
chariots, with which h^ continued to annoy his enemy. 
At this period the Trinobantes sent legates to Ccesar, 
entreating that he would secure their kingdom to the 
youth Mandubratius, then in his camp, whose father, 
Tenuantius, had been killed by Casssibelan ; which 
Caesar readily granting, obtained hostages and supplies. 
Some other tribes surrendering themselves also, he pre- 
pared to attack the chief station of Cassibelan, near the 
modem town of St. Alban's, a place strong both by 
nature and art, consisting of a few straggling villages, 
surrounded by a ditch and rampart, and containing 
many men and much cattle. After a short defence it 
was taken possession of by the Romans.*^ 

P. — The Britons appear not to have tamely yielded, 
but boldly to have disputed the ground inch by inch. 

A. — Cassibelan was not only a brave but: a politic 
warrior.. At 'this Juncture he directed four chiefs of 
Kent, (Cassar calls them kings,) to attack the Roman 

^ * De Bel. GiiL lib. 5. cap. 16. ^ See also Archseol. rol. i. p. 190. 

« De BeL Gal. lib. 5. cap. 21. 
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camp on the shore, wliicli they imniediitely attempted, 
but were repulsed ; had they succeeded Ca-sar's situa- 
tion would have been extremely critical. Cassibelan, 
on learning the failure of this desi^, made advances , 
for peace, uhich it would aeem Caesar was much dis- 
posed to grant, demanding only certain hostages, an an- 
nua! tribute, and the security of his ally Mandubratius. 

P. — And did so mighty an expedition terminate with 
no greater success? 

^.^Such was the barren result, and notbing more. 
Cxsar alleging tbe same causes for his departure as in 
the former year, immediately returned to Gaul, and, 
with his usual fortune, lost not a single soldier by the 
perils of the ocean.* 

F. — The resistance of the Britons was much more 
spirited and pertinacious than is usually apprehended ; 
indeed I believe it is no uncommon error to imagine 
that Caisar's " Thrasonical brag," veiii vidi vici, was 
occasioned by his conquest of Britain, instead of his 
victory over Phamaces. 

A. — Tacitus observes, that Csesar had shewn Britain 
to posterity rather than subdued it." This able soldier 
no doubt acted with bis wonted wisdom and courage in 
these expedition.s; but he might conclude that no con- 
quests which he could make would repay tlio difficulty 
and expense of maintaining them; and indeed the ne- 
cessity of attending to his ambitious schemes at home 
effectually prevented any further personal intercourse. 
That the Roman authority was merely nominal, may be 
inferred from the tribute never having been paid, and 
that the Britons continued unmolested for a whole cen- 
tury afterwards. 
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F. — Doling this interval, we may truly say, hiattis 
valde deflendus; for though Britain is often alluded to 
by the classics of the Augustan age, yet scarcely a 
single trace of its authentic history is to be found in 
their pages. » 

A. — ^What is more strange, even Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth fails on this occasion; what he says contains 
little to the purpose : from him it would appear, that 
Tenantius, the younger son of King Lud, succeeded to 
his uncle Cassibelan ; he was wise and fortunate, and 
left the kingdom to his son Cunobeline, the Cymbeline 
of Shakspeare. This monarch was certainly an authen- 
tic personage, being mentioned by the ancient historians, 
Suetonius* and Dion.*" 

F. — ^A presumption may also be found in the exist- 
ence of certain coins not of very rare occurrence, attri- 
buted to Cunobeline. At the first glance we should 
feel inclined to suspect that British relics of so very 
ancient a date nmst necessarily be spurious ; but from 
the general testimony of men well qualified to judge, 
such as Sir Robert Cotton, Camden, and Speed, I con- 
fess my doubts are overcome." These coins are of gold, 
silver, and brass ; some are impressed with the bust of 
Cunobeline, and with the first three or five letters of his 
name ; the reverse has various devices. 

A. — ^The substance of these coins being chiefly the 
precious metals, was calculated to raise a doubt, as 
Csesar** expressly states the British money to have been 
either of brass or iron. 

F, — A controversy has arisen as to the meaning of 
the word Tascio, which appears frequently on the 

• Caligula, c. 44. »► Lib. 60, c. 20. 

' Essay on the Coins of Cunobeline, by Samuel Peggie. 
' De Bel. Gal. lib. 5, c, 12. 
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reverse of these coins: some have been disposed to 
think that it meant tribute-money, imposed by the Tag, 
or prince; but this opinion is hardly feasible, as the 
Britons did not pay tribute, and in no country w 
money ever expressly coined for such a purpose. One 
piece with this inscription exhibits the figure of an 
operative minter at his work, and the word may pos- 
sibly be the name of Cunobeline's mint-master; other 
pieces have the abbreviation ' Cam. Carnal.,' for Cama- 
lodunum, where it is supposed they were executed, pro- 
bably by Roman iirtists. Sir John Pettus* ridiculously 
derives the word coin from these pieces of Coynobeliue, 
who first coined money in Britain. 

A. — From the frequent mention of Britain by the 
classics, we may conclude that after Csesar's invasioi 
considerable intercourse took place between this country 
and Rome. Geoffrey's Chronicle reports that Cuno- 
beline was brought up at Rome by Augustus;'' he reigned 
long and prosperously, and divided his kingdom at his 
death between his sons, Guidcrius and Arviragns, who 

3 kings in Britain at the time ol" the next invasion 
by the Romans under Claudius Ca;sar. 

P. — What motive induced the Romans to renew 
their conquest 'f 

1. — That which to them ever afforded a pretext and 
justification, ambition ; but the immediate cause Mas 
the discord which prevailed amongst the British them- 
selves, with whose chiefs or princes, dissension might 
be called an endemic disease : one of these, Bericus' by 
name, appeared at Rome and suggested the probability 
of a successful attack. The £mperor Claudius em- 
bracing at once the opportunity, entrusted to Aulns 



^ 
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Plauthis four legions^ with some German auxiliaries; 
whose habits of warfare were peculiarly adapted for 
this service. That able general^ assisted by Vespasian^ 
afterwards emperor, and his brother Sabinus, effected 
a prosperous landing, and overran the south-east parts 
of Britam, though not without encountering a severe 
opposition; when, sending for the Emperor, whom 
Plautius was desirous of flattering with an excuse for a 
triumph at Rome, he took possession of Gamalodunum, 
the chief town of Garactacus, the British king, a. d. 43. 
F. — ^Whether Gamalodunum were Maiden or Col- 
chester, has been much disputed; the pretensions of 
the former are the resemblance of its name, and its 
vicinity to the estuary mentioned by Tacitus;* the 
advocates for the latter plead its superior situation, its 
accumulation of Roman remains, and the great number 
of ancient coins there discovered. But in the Itinemry 
of Antoninus a plain distinction between the two sta- 
tions, Colonia and Gamalodunum, appears, and there- 
fore I give my suffrage for Maiden; which opinion, 
after some struggle, seems now to be commonly 

« 

admitted. 

P. — I thought you said that Guidenus and Arvira- 
gus, the sonsof Gunobeline, at the time of this invasion, 
governed Britain. 

A. — ^These names are given in the Monmouth Ghro- 
nicle, and are conjectured to mean the same persons as 
Togodumnus and Garactacus; the first of whom fell in 
battle against Plautius, sustaining the freedom of his 
country ; the latter became worthy to have his deeds 
recorded in the immortal page of Tacitus. 

P. — Having then this celebrated writer for our guide, 
it is really time to take leave of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 

* Annal. lib. 14. 
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with his many fables and fooleries ; siirh romancers, being 
fit only to be consulted in the total absence of other 
authority, become worse than useless when they disturb 
the steady light of history by their strange combination 
of unknown numes with incredible facts. 

A. — The Romans established their first colony at 
Camalodununi, but were far from feeling; themselves 
secure in Britain, Caractacus continuing to harass 
them with repeated attacks for several years; but at 
length, when leading the Silures, a warlike people 
dwelling on the banks of the Severn, he was defeated 
by Ostorius Scapula, the successor of Plautius, in a 
great battle near the river Teme in Shropshire, when 
his wife and children were taken prisoners, and shortly 
after his brothers surrendered. Caractacus seeking 
protection from Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, 
a tribe inhabiting the now northern counties of En- 
gland, was basely betrayed and delivered up by her in 
chains to the Romans, a.d. 51,' 

P. — ^This event has been long impressed upon my 
memory, Caractacus with his family, led in triuni|)h 
through the streets of Rome, having afi"orded a subject 
on which many painters have exercised their pencil. 

F. — It has also afforded the materials of a pictur- 
esque description in the pages of the most picturesque 
of historians. 

A.- — The result has always been felt with pleasure : 
Caractacus, boldly representing to.Claudius that the im- 
perial dignity would derive more glory from clemency 
than severity, was pardoned and released. It is matter 
of regret that the subsequent history of this undaunted 
defender of his country should remain unknown; it is 
said that he expressed his surprise that the Romans, 
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i¥ho possessed such magnificent palaces athome^ should 
fight for the hovels of Britain. 

P. — ^Yet he could have been no stranger to the insa- 
tiable desires of ambition. 

A. — ^The treacherous Cartismandua continued in al-» 
liance with the Romans; but deserting her husband, 
Venutius, for Vellocatus, her armour-bearer, she so 
much incensed her subjects that they drove her from 
the throne;* when seeking protection from her new 
allies, she passed with them the remainder of a de- 
graded life. The Brigantes uniting with the Silures, 
continued their resistance with so much pertinacity as 
to cause the death of Ostorius, from pure fatigue and 
texation ; nor did the Romans make further impression 
under his two immediate successor^ : but in the reign 
of Nero, Suetonius Paulinus, a soldier of high reputa- 
tion, was entrusted with the command ; and being am- 
bitious of distinguishing himself by some striking action, 
he resolved to attack the Isle of Mona, now Anglesey, 
the chief seat of druidical superstition, and often afibrd- 
ing protection to the baffled forces of the Britons.^ 

P. — Is not Mona sometimes thought to be the Isle 
of Man? 

A. — In Caesat's description, Mona,*^ placed in the 
ocean half-way between Britain and Ireland, is un- 
doubtedly that island; but the Mona of Tacitus is 
Anglesey, which is separated from Britain by the 
straight called the Menai> to pass which the Roman 
foot were now embarked in flat-bottomed boats, and 
the horse swam through the deeper or forded the more 
shallow part of the water. On the shore women inter- 
mingled with the warriors, and running about like furies, 
- 

• Tacit. Hist. lib. 3. ^ Tacit. Agric. Vita. 

^ De Bel. Gal. lib. 5, e. 13. 
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with dishevelled hair and burning: torches, stmck a 
momentary terror, to which the imprecations of the 
Dniids did oot a little contribute; but Suetonius ex- 
horting his soldiers to despise such fanaticism, impelled 
them to the attack, drove the Britons from the held, 
destroyed the consecrated groves and altars, and burned 
the Druids in the same fire which they had prepared 
for their enemies, A. D. 59.' 

P. — One cannot but wish that, in this career of 
success, the Romans had a juster cause. 

A. — ^They had not much leisure to exult in their 
recent conquest; an extensive insurrection now broke 
out through the lar§;er part of Britain, occasioned by 
repeated acts of cruelty and avarice. Prasutagus, king 
of the Iceni, a people inhabiting the modem coun- 
ties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge, expecting to 
secure protection to his posterity, appointed Nero co- 
heir with bis two daughters ; but the Romans under this 
pretence seized the kingdom, and treated it as a con- 
quered country. Boadicca, the royal widow, resisting 
this oppression, was scourged and her daughters vio- 
lated. The Iceni judging the absence of the general to 
be a tit opportunity of revenge, flew to arms, and at 
once sacked aud destroyed Camalodunum, the new 
Roman colony. Suetonius, on learning this defection, 
with great celerity and boldness traversed the country, 
and reached London, at that time beginning to rise to 
commercial opulence; but finding it untenable, he was 
compelled to resign it, as well as Verulam, to the power 
of the victorious Iceni. 

F. — These barbarians inflicted upon the defenceless 
inhabitants every species of ignominy and suflering. 
Who can hear of the indiscriminate destruction of 
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seventy thousand persons/ of various ages and of both 
sexes> without horror? 

A. — Suetonius found it necessary no longer to defer 
his attack^ which the Britons, vainly confiding in their 
superior numbers, prepared to receive with alacrity; 
and placing their wives in waggons on the outskirts of 
their camp, to be the witnesses of their victory, they 
repaired to the field of battle, supposed to be near the 
modem town of Epping.*" Boadicea with her daughters, 
borne in a chariot, went through the ranks stimulating 
the courage of the British soldiers. The Greek historian, 
Dion/ represents her as declaiming to them in flowing 
robes with a spear in her hand; and after a long circum- 
locution, turning loose amongst them, for a fortunate 
omen> a hare which had been concealed in her bosom, 
she concluded her address with a prayer to And ate, the 
British goddess, who indeed afibrded her no protection; 
for Suetonius, with his army, consisting of about ten thou- 
sand men> having judiciously chosen a position in which 
his wings could not be flanked, sustained patiently the 
first assault, when the legion at length breaking out in 
the form of a wedge, utterly overthrew and defeated the 
undisciplined Britons ; escape being precluded by the 
impediments with which they were surrounded. Eighty 
thousand slain on the field, with the loss only of four 
hundred Romans, attest a general route rather than an 
equal engagement.** 

P. — ^And what befel the unfortunate Boadicea ? 

A. — ^Tacitus relates that she put an end to her life 
by poison; Dion, that she died from vexation. She is 
described as a woman of lofty stature, with a fierce 
countenance ; her hair was bright, and hanging down 
to her waist: her courage deserved a better fate: of 

•■ Tacit. Annal. lib. 14> ^ Morant, Hist, of Essex. 

« Lib. 63> c. 6. * Tacit. Annal. lib. 14. 
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her cruelty we must not judge by the example oi' more 
polished times ; of her incompetency to contend with the 
discipline of the Roman lefpon, the fatal result made 
too evident. 

P. — Did this dreadful discomfiture at once reduce 
the Britons to obedience? 

j1.— They declined to hazard any pitched battles, 
but continued to harass the Romans by a predatory 
warfare. Suetonius was speedily recalled from his pro- 
vince, where, by suffering and inflicting so many seve- 
rities, his temper was judged unlikely to conciliate tlie 
angry and alarmed minds of the inhabitants ; and the 
government devolved successively for short periods on 
two or three commanders of reputation, till at length, 
in the reign of Vespasian, it was given to Agricola," 
under whom a more regular plan of reducing the island 
and rendering it useful to its conquerors was completed. 

F. — This we may suppose consisted in ruling with 
equity and introducing the arts of civilized life. 

A. — Agricola was undoubtedly a man of merit, and 
having his actions related by his son-in-law, Tacitus, 
they appear in the fairest light. By his judicious ma- 
nagement tribe after tribe submitted, till the whole soutli 
of Britain assumed the form of a Roman province; 
the inhabitants gradually acquiring a tasto for the 
hinguage and manners, the letters and science, of their 
conquerors. 

P. — Agricola was perhaps less ambitious of military 
fame than his predecessors. 

A . — ^lle deserved at least as large a share ; for 
turning his arms to the north, he penetrated into re- 
gions and conquered nations before unknown. This 
general was remarkable for the judgment with which 

■ TmiLAgiic, \ila. 
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he fortified proper places of defence ; and be fixed a 
chain of forts between the rivers Clyde and Forth, to 
restrain the incursions of the barbarous inhabitants of 
the mountains; notwithstanding which, Galgacus, a 
« Caledonian chief, attacked him with an army of thirty 
thousand men, but suffered a total defeat, a.d. 85. 
This seems to have been the last great battle which the 
Britons ventured in defence of their independence. The 
fleet of Agricola discovered the Orcades, or the Orkney 
islands, before unknown to the Romans, and first as- 
certained with certainty that Britain itself was an 
island.'' 

P. — ^That its early affairs should have been described 
by two such writers as Caesar and Tacitus is singularly 
gratifying. 

A. — Whether from the circumstance of its history 
being henceforth to be gleaned out of inferior authors, 
or from its own insignificance, certain it is, that from 
this period the transactions of the Romans in Britain 
are utterly without interest. After the conquests of 
Agricola an absolute chasm takes place till the reign 
of Adrian, who in his progress through his vast domi-* 
nions visited this island,'' (a. d. 122;) and finding the 
incursions of the Caledonians still troublesome, he 
erected his celebrated wall, extending from the mouth 
of the Tyne to Solway Firth : it seems to have been 
formed by a mound of turf six feet in height, with a 
ditch beyond. About twenty years after, under the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, it was thought that a more 
northerly defence was required ; and a new wall, partly 
of stone, was erected by the Propraetor LoUius Urbicus/ 
between the friths of Clyde and Forth, upon the line it 

is supposed of Agricola's forts. The Caledonians still 

II I — ■'■ 

• Agric.\^ita. *» Spartian, Vit. Adrian, ell. « Capitolinus, c, 5* 
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contiDUing their incursions, the Emperor Severus, taking 
with him hia two sons, Caracalla and Geta, arrived in 
Britain (207), and after much perseverance, with ditfi- 
culty chastised these northern invaders." 

/*. — Can we suppose that it was in this expedition 
that the Romans were opposed by Fingal, who is said 
by Ossian to have obtained a victory on the banks of the 
Canin, in whichthesonof'thekin^of the world. Caracul, 
"fled from his arms along the fields of his prided " 

A. — That "Fingal fought, or Ossian sung," at least 
in this age, is more than doubtful ; as, if these chief- 
tains ever lived at all, it was half a century later. 
Could we indulge so pleasing an illusion as their 
existence, in the contrast of situation and manners, 
we should see little to the advantage of those who 
esteemed themselves the more civilized people. 

P. — But on what principle are we to account for 
the historical allusions in the work of Ossian, still 
believed as genuine by the partizans of Celtic antiquity ? 

A.— It is somewhat difficult to explain the subject; 
in the early histories of Ireland," though couimooly 
deemed fabulous, it is certain that such names as Fionn, 
the son of Cumhall, Fingal, a redoubted warrior, (a. d. 
279); and Osgur, Oscar, the son of Oisin, Ossian, are 
undoubtedly to be found. During the third century, an 
irruption of a tribe of the Irish took place, which ended 
in their establishment inthe Western Highlands of Scot- 
land. An intercourse between the two countries thus 
coBtinuing, tlie traditional fame of these heroes was 
preserved in both regions ; but by a sort of anachronism, 
not uncommon in ballad lore, it has been mixed up and 
confounded with the deeds of various other warriors of 
much later ages. 

■ Dion, lib, 76, HcroiliBn, lib, 5. '' Keating, O'l'lahcrty Ogygin. 
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P«— The controversy then is Bot whether the names 
pf Fingal and Ossian occur in Erse or Irish oral poetry, 
that being granted; but whether Macpherson has not 
raised a structure entirely his own upon these slender 
foundations ? 

Ai — Exactly so : that writer seems to have taken a 
few prevailing names still floating in tradition, and to 
have combined them so artfully with every existing 
scrap of Gaelic oral poetry, of whatever date or subject, 
that it became impossible for any Gael to avoid recog- 
nising many events and even phrases which had been 
famiUar to his ear from infancy; consequently inducing 
a conclusion that the poems could not be other than an 
ancient and genuine composition : and what more 
flattering to national vanity than the supposition that 
Caledonia, in so early a period as the third century, 
had made those advances in civilization which these 
compositions imply? 

P.— Dr. Johnson, in controverting the authority of 
Flngal, in which poem Macpherson has inserted these 
scraps of ancient ballads, has elucidated the subject by 
sajring that he would undertake to write an epic pciem 
on the story of Robin Hood; and half England, to 
whom the names and places were familiar, would be- 
lieve and declare that they had been acquainted with 
the work from their earliest years. 

F, — Macpherson, it is said, at last confessed his in- 
genuity, and that he was impelled to the attempt by 
the neglect of his poem, ^^ The Highlander.'' It is not a 
little curious to observe the coincidence in the labours 
of Macpherson and Chatterton; the avowed works of 
each being equally neglected, and tlie fictitious equally 
exciting-universal attention. 

A. — Whatever may be the merit of these once 
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popular productions, and, abating the eternal repetition 
of the same imag'es and sentiments, I am not disposed to 
deny them a considerable portion, there is certainly not 
the slightest foundation for supposing thatcvcn a single 
sentence, much less a whole poem, ever proceeded from 
the lips or pen of such a bard as Ossian; besides, the 
idea of oral poetry continuing through tlie long space 
of fifteen centuries is preposterous : the real Celtic style 
too, of whatever date, is totally different from these 
pretended ancient compositions; the sentiment, tender- 
ness, and description in which partake too powerfully of 
the modem school. — The Emperor Severus, after tran- 
quilizing Britain, and erecting a new and loftier wall,' 
constructed with stone, a few feet to the north of Adrian's 
former rampart, expired after a long illness at York (211.) 

P.— Of this laborious structure do any remains 
ascertain the 6xact site t 

A. — The wall of Severus was perhaps the greatest 
military work ever erected by the Romans in any coun- 
try; its length was sixty-eight miles, its height being 
twelve feet and its breadth eight; it was carried on, over 
steep bills and through deep valleys, without interrup- 
tion; it had eighteen stations or large forts, which be- 
came the nucleus of as many towns ; there were eighty- 
one castles, sixty-six feet square, the wall forming their 
nortliem side, each seven furlongs apart; and three 
hundred and twenty-four watch-towers, or turrets, twelve 
feel square. Of the speaking brazen pipes, which were 
said to communicate sounds from sea to sea, we will 
say nothing, as they must have proceeded from the 
same manufactory which produced Friar Bacon's fa- 
mous head. Beyond the whole was a ditch thirty-six 
feet wide and fifteen deep. Of all this magnificence but 
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few Testiges remain^ the wall becoming the common 
qaany ont of which the towns aikL villages of the 
neighbourhood have been constructed. 

P. — But the trench could not be so appropriated. 

A. — And consequently where cultivation has not 
encroached^ its whole direction is easily to be perceived, 
as is indeed a large part of Adrian's ditch and bank ; 
upon the foundation of the wall for a considerable 
length is now a high road. 

F. — The last author who has described these re- 
mains from ocular inspection was the late respectable 
Button,* of Birmingham, who in the year 1801, at the 
age of seventy-eight, traversed on foot the whole length 
of the wall and back, for the sole purpose of contem- 
plating its evanescent ruins. 

A. — Connected also with this defence there were 
on the southern side two military ways, paved with 
square stones, the traces of which are now sufficiently 
evident. 

P. — The subject of the Roman roads, so frequently 
alluded to in topographical descriptions, has always 
puzzled my understanding to comprehend. 

A. — It has puzzled many other persons. As the Ro- 
mans extended their conquests, an easy communication 
between each station became desirable ; this was the 
origin of military ways in Britain, which probably were 
first constructed by Agricola. 

P. — But allusion to the principal of these roads is 
perpetually occurring under the more modem names of 
the Fosse, Watling-street, Erming-street, and Ikenild- 
street. 

A. — These four highways are mentioned, in the 
laws attributed to Edward the Confessor,** as possessing 

• History of the Roman Wall. ^ Wilkins, c 12. 
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regrnlations peculiar to themselves; and two of them arc 
described as running lengthwise, and two across the 
kingdom. It woald be erroneous to suppose that the 
Komans constructed only these four, as even the map 
of the Itinerary of Antoninus, of the date of the 
second century, lays down many others, which no 
doubt were afterwards increased. The site of the four 
ways is a matter of much uncertainty: the Fosse, so 
called because in some places it was never perfected, 
but left like a ditch, is the least disputed; it ran from 
Totness in Devon, through Bath, Cirencester, Leicester, 
to Lincoln; thence in a straight line to the Humber: 
this last portion still exhibits more appearances of a 
Roman origin than any other road in the kingdom. The 
way then proceeded to Berwick, and thence, says Sel- 
den," to Caithness, the northern extremity of Scotland ; 
but that is scarcely credible. 

P. — As the Romans seemed always to build for 
eternity, in what manner were these military ways 
constructed 1 

A. — They began such works by making deep exca- 
vations, on each side of which tbcy erected walls, often 
forming a parapet above the road ; the space between 
was filled with layers of different materials, above 
which they placed the hardest stones, fastened together 
by an intermediate cement. The remains of such pave- 
ments are in many places discoverable in Britain: 
Watling-street, so called from VitellianuiJ, in British 
Gwethelin, its supposed director, extended from Dover 
to London in nearly the line of the present road; 
it has left its name, though no other traces, in the 
metropolis, 

F. — Unless it be London Stone, which probably is 

• Notes la Drnyton's Potyolbion, Song 16. 
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a Roman relic« and might be the mark whence the 
miles were originally measured from that city.* 

A. — ^Watling- street proceeded from London to Dun- 
stable^ crossed the Fosse at High Cross^ near Leicester^ 
and was continued to Chester; some authorities sup-" 
pose that it thence crossed oret the country to York, 
thence to Carlisle, and so entered Scotland. 

P. — But we have still Erming-street and Ikenild- 
street unexplained. 

A. — And I doubt they will ever remain so, the con- 
fusion being inextricable : the former, deriving its name 
from Hermes, or Mercury, the president of highways, is 
represented to have run in a northerly direction, begin- 
nipg at Arundel, passing through Lewes, Stane-street, 
Streatham, to Stanegate, Lambeth ; thence by Hertford, 
Huntingdon, to Lincoln ; it then crossed the Trent to 
York, and ended at Tynemouth: but such is the dis- 
crepancy of authors, that these northern portions^ of the 
way are appropriated by some to the Fosse,« and by 
others to the Watling-street. To add to the confusion, 
an old writer* describes this Erming-street as a road 
leading from St. David's, in Wales, to Southampton. 
Amidst such disagreement,'* says the learned Selden, 
I determine nothing;" an example which I think 
highly prudent to follow. The Ikenild-street derived 
its name from the Iceni; its direction is as uncertain as 
the rest : one authority states it to have proceeded from 
Caister, near Norwich, through Colchester, to London, 
and thence by Bath to Marlborough ; another gives it 
at first a more westerly direction, from Caister, through 
Cambridgeshire, to Dunstable, and thence to South- 
ampton. While, to clinch the whole, a third writer 



■ Maitland, Hist, of London, p. 1048. ** Gale in Ldand, vol. 6. 
* Horsley, Britannia Romana. ' Lambarde, Kent. 
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describes the Ikeiiildatreet as beginning at SouthamptoD, 
ruDDing; through the centre of the kingdom, and ending 
at the mouth of the Tyne. 

P. — Street being a Saxon word evidently derived 
from the Latin stratum, we are warranted to conclude 
that towns designated by such uames as Stratford, 
Stratten, Stratfield", occurring so very frequently in the 
topography of England, lay in the direction of these 
military roads. 

A.— In the direction of some Eoman road, without 
doubt ; but it follows not that they were connected with 
these four principal highways. The subject is not very 
interesting, even if accuracy could be attained ; but as 
the names and course of these works are differently re- 
ported, our knowledge must be chiefly conjectural ; we 
may conclude that they were of eminent utility, and 
tended much to civilize the inhabitants of Britain. 
After the death of Severus (211,) another chasm occurs 
of near seventy years in our history. During the reign 
of the Emperor Probus, an officer, by name Bonosus, 
assumed the imperial purple; he was a matchless 
drinker, and, what is somewhat singular, wa.s reputed 
to be most wise in his cups ; but being defeated by the 
Roman army near CuUen, in Banffshire (282,) he hanged 
himself; which gave rise to a jest with the soldiers, that 
there bung a tankard, and not a man." 

P.- — During this long period, did the Britons evince 
, no desire of regaining their ancient independence? 

A. — The whole nation, or at least the southern part 
of it, their youth having been incorporated with the 
Soman legions, became disarmed, dispirited, and sub- 
missive, losing all remembrance of liberty. 
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F. — ^About this time we first hear of the Saxons as 
a maritime and plundering nation;* a Roman officer of 
great power being created for the express purpose of 
'defending the east and southern coasts from their depre- 
dations; he was first called Count of the Maritime 
Tract/ and about a century later^ Count of the Saxon 
«hore/ 

A. — ^An usurper now appeared in Britain; Carau- 
sius^ who boldly declared himself Emperor (286^) and 
maintained bis dignity for seven years against all the 
efforts of his enemies, till he was treacherously mur- 
dered by his friend Alectus/ 

F. — Carausius is a favourite object of antiquarian 
curiosity, from the great number and excellence of his 
medals. 

P. — Ossian has made Fingal give battle to this 
usurper, thus extending the life of his hero to the green 
old age of a century. 

A. — ^The Cassar, Constantius Chlorus, held the go- 
vernment for a considerable period ; but at length dying 
at York (306,) his son, Constantine the Great, assumed 
there the reins of imperial power. 

F. — ^The birth-place of this celebrated Emperor^ as 
well as the condition of his mother, Helena, has been 
the subject not only of literary but of national disputes. 
It has been contended, from a legend embellished if not 
invented by Geoffrey of Monmouth, that Helena was 
the daughter of Coyle, a sort of prince of Colchester ; 
this has evidently the air of fable, though supported by^ 
such respectable antiquaries as Camden and Selden. 
That Helena was no princess, but a person of obscure 
condition, is pretty clear from writers who lived near, 

■ Eutropius, lib. 9> C.21. « Notitia Iniperii. 

^ Ammian, Marcel, b.28, c.5. ' Eamenius, Paneg^. 8. 
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her own time.' St. Ambrose is very angry that the 
enemies of Christianity reproached her with being the 
daughter of an innkeeper;" and it is probable that her 
father exercised his calling in some to\vn of the Lesser 
Asia. 

P. — That the birth-place of such a person as Con- 
stautine the Great should be unknown, is a little extra- 
ordinary. 

F.— Our elder antiquaries, from a doubtful applica- 
tion of the words of his Panegyrist Eumenius, Britannuu 
illic orieiido nohiles fecisH, have given to this island the 
honour of producing hira; but the passage may as justly 
be referred to his assumption of the purple as to his 
birth. A cotemporary' has assigned the town of Naissus, 
in Dacia, as the place of Constantine's nativity; and 
though the integrity of the passage Iia.s been questioned, 
the opinion is suiliciently probable. It is surprising 
what diligence of research and parade of quotation 
have been exhibited in this important controversy. 

A. — The exploits of the founder of Constantinople, 
however splendid and memorable, are foreign to British 
story. In the reign of his son Constamtius, the Picta 
and Scots seem to have made their first irruption (360;)" 
the beginning of that long series of desultory and fero- 
cious attack, which renders the subsequent history of 
the Britons little else than a wearisome repetition of 
scenes of devastation and distre.ss. 

P. — Were the Picts and Scots indigenous inha- 
bitants of the north of Britain? 

A. — The subject is somewhat obscure, and has been 
keenly disputed. The Picts are first mentioned by the 
rhetorician Eumenius, who flourished about the year 
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292, in this phrase, '^Caledonians aiid other Picts;'"; 
from which they appear to be no other than the former 
race with a new name : they might be thus called from 
their continuing the habit of painting the body with 
various figures long after it had been elsewhere laid 
aside. According to Claudian, 

" Ille leves Mauros, nee falso nomine Hctos 
Edomuit."* 

'' The agile Moors and painted Picts, a name 
Not felsely giren, he conquered." 

0r perhaps the Celtic word Pichtich, signifying a plun- 
derer, gave the appellation, the propriety of which was 
long felt by the southern British. The earliest notice of 
the Scoti is in a quotation by St. Jerome, « from Por- 
phyry, the philosopher, who wrote in 267 : Neqve enim 
Britannia fertilis provinda tyrannorum, etScotiiB gentes; 
Moysen prophetasque cognoverant. The Scotia; gentes, 
when thus mentioned, appear to have been seated in 
Ireland, as may be gathered from various passages in 
ancient writers, such as the following in Claudian: 

-' '* Scetbmm comulos, flevit glacialis Ieme."<^ 

'* Frozen Iem.e moum'd her slaughtered Scots." 

F.— 'But, say some authorities, instead of Ireland 
being their seat, the Scoti were in all probability a 
colony of Scythians from Germany; for so were. the 
ancient inhabitants of some parts of that extensive 
oeuntry designated. 

A. — ^With that opinion I cannot at all coincide ; as 
if the Scoti be derived from the Scythae, why should 
that name be forgotten for centuries, and revive at this 
particular, period ? to say nothiQg of the Celtic origin 
of the Scoti, which their language stUl evinces; besides 

the name was given as a term of reproach, Scuit sig- 

... I ■ ■ I . ■ 
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nitying a wauderer, anil was never assumed by the 
Highlanders, who Qnifornily call themselves Gaels, and 
their language Erse ; by the latter acknowledging their 
relationship to Ireland. 

F. — Mr. Gibbon has asserted, without sufficient au- 
thority, that the Scots and the Picts were the same 
people, the former inhabiting the mountains, the latter 
the plains, between whom a perpetual strife existed. 
But I am more disposed to join in your opinion, that 
Ireland was the native seat of the Scoti, though how or 
in what age they first planted themselves in the Green 
Island may not be ascertainable. 

A. — Some have given them a Spanish origin ; but it 
is not improbable that they were originally a branch of 
the Attacotti, an ancient Caledonian tribe, who were 
said to be cannibals, and that they settled in Ireland 
about a century before Christ. What we know with 
certainty is, that about the end of the third century, 
these Irish Scoti," under their leader Beuda, made an 
irruption on the north-west coast of Britain, and ob- 
tained from the weakness or friendship of the Caledo- 
nians a permanent settlement ; and at length (indeed it 
required some centuries first,) they attained so marked 
a superiority as lo give the name of Scotland to a large 
division of the island. 

F. — It is curious to observe that the Scois and Picts, 
baving once tasted the sweets of plunder, continued 
their depredations upon their southern neighbours for 
many centuries, and long after their own manners had 
been softened by some degree of civilization. 

A . — From the neglect of the Romans after the deatli 
of Constantine to the affairs of Britain, the province w as 
overrun by these liostile tribes IVom the niirlh, and by 
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the Saxons from their numerous vessels in the east and 
south. To disperse the invaders^ ^Theodosius^ father 
of the great Emperor of that name^ arrived with a 
powerful force^ and soon driving the Picts and Scots 
beyond the wall, completely restored security and peace 
to Britain (369). It was in this warfare that he deserved 
and acquired the praise so graphically bestowed by 
Claudian : 

** Madacrunt Sasone fuso 
Orcades ; incalait Piciorum sanguine Thule ; 
Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis leme."— 7» IV, Cons, Hon, 

F. — The country bet^^een the walls thus rescued 
from the grasp of the barbarians received the name of 
Valentia,^ in honour of the Emperor Valentinian ; and 
London about the same time, as deserving imperial 
rank, was styled Augusta ""Trinobantina; but neither 
appellation was long continued. 

A. — From this period till the final departure of the 
Romans, the state of Britain appears to have been in 
as much confusion as are the discordant particulars 
which can be gleaned from historians relative to the 
subject. (383) Maximus, ** an officer, revolted from his 
allegiance and assumed the purple with success; in 
an expedition to Gaul he drew to his standard a consi- 
derable portion of the youth of Britain, whom he re- 
warded with lands in the province of Armorica. The 
island continued to be infested by various attacks of 
the Picts and Scots, which were frequently renewed, 
and as frequently repelled by the assistance of the 
Romans. 

P. — From these incursions it would appear that 

the walls had ceased to afford security. 
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F. — The strongest forliiicatioiis avail little without 
stout liearts behind them ; and these barriers had now 
indeed somewhat fallen to decay : besides the barbarians 
often made descents from their shipping, against which 
the walls could ait'ord no protection. 

A. — In the beginning of the fifth century, Rome, 
being threatened by the arms of Alaric, withdrew its 
legions from Britain,' as well as from the other frontiers, 
for the defence of Italy. The few soldiers remaining in 
the neglected province, instigated by a spirit of revolt, 
elected several of their officers to imperial power," who 
in a short period paid the price of their usurpation with 
their lives: the last of these, Constantine (407,) was 
a private soldier, and his name alone was the cause of 
his elevation. Like his predecessor Maximiis,he drained 
Britain of such numbers of its youth to follow his for- 
tunes in Gaul, as greatly to impair the strength of the 
province, and expose it to the various evils which 
ensued. 

F.— -The remarkable expression of Porphyry, just 
cited,' " Britain, a province fertile of tyrants," was surely 
as applicable to these usurpers as to any of the thirty 
tyrants who infested the empire under the reign of Gal- 
lienus, against some of whom it was originally applied. 

.d,— Rome at length being sacked by the Goths 
under the tenible Alaric (410,) Britain was left to her 
fate. In this extremity, a popular historian'' represents 
" the Britons as assembling in arms, throwing off' the 
Roman yoke in a burst of national freedom, and 
rejoicing in the important discovery of their own 
strength." 

F. — I should think that instead of rejoicing in their 
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strength^ they rather trembled at the consciousness of 
their weakness* The Emperor Hoiiorius indeed^ yield- 
ing to the necessity of the times> wrote to the cities of 
BritJtin,* desiring them to provide for their own security, 
though in terms sufficiently ambiguous as to give him a 
pretence for renewing his authority should a favourable 
exigency arise. But notwithstanding this acknowledg- 
ment of independence, these emancipated Britons, un-' 
able to repel the aggressions of the rapacious Scots and 
Picts, took the earliest opportunity of returning to their 
allegiance. 

A. — Rome was not inattentive to the desire of the 
Britons, and a legion speedily appeared for their rescue. 
The supplication and relief were several times repeated; 
for as soon as the Romans withdrew the Picts and Scotd 
approached. Harassed by their ravages, the BritOns in 
despair once more despatched ambassadors to Rome, 
who with ashes on their heads'" demanded protection 
with the most importunate entreaty. For the last time 
a Rojnan legion was sent to their assistance, who im- 
mediately relieved the province from its pertinacions 
plunderers. After performing this good office,' the sol- 
diers assisted their ancient allies to repair the wall of 
Severus, instructed them in the various use of the Ro- 
man arms and discipline, and exhorting- them to make 
a good use of their indepjendence, took a final de- 
parture; which the Britons beheld with more dismay 
than their ancestors evinced at the first appearance of 
the Romans. 

F.— The date of this departure has been an object 
of much dispute; but as Bede*' acknowledges that the 
Romans finally left Britain in the reigi^ of Honorius, 
who died 425, it is safest to place it about that era. 



• Zosimus, lib. 6, c. 10. »> Gildas, Hist. c. 13, U. • Hist. lib. 1, c. 12. 
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P.^How piodj^ious is the contrast between the 
valour of Ca-isibelan and Caractacus, and the pusiila- 
nimity of these their deg^enerate descendants. 

F. — Though these particulars are not entirely to be 
relied on, as they can scarcely be said to be authenti- 
cated by coteniporary writers, yet their credibility, I am 
al'raid, is too well established by the complexion of sub- 
sequent events. 

-4.— The Romans havine occupied Britain for the 
space of nearly four centuries, though they did not, as 
was said of Au^'tistus, find the city of brick and leave it 
of marble, yet the alterations which they effected were 
striking and important. In recompense for the chains 
which they imposed, the Romans iutrodnced civiliza- 
tion, laws, and various useful arts ; sumptuous villas 
were erected, as their beautiful tessellated pavements 
yet evince; many fine towns were founded, tillage be- 
cduie general, and even vineyards were planted. At 
the departure of these conquerors all their improve- 
ments went to decay; nor did Britain for several cen- 
turies again attain an equal share of wealth and 
population. 

P. — As Christianity had become the established 
religion of the empire, was it early introduced into 
Britain? 

A. — Its bi.story is very imperfectly known, and has 
lieen disfigured by various absurd fictions. Catholic 
doctors contend for the preaching of St, Peter; Pro- 
testant doctors for the preaching of St, Paul : both 
without any reasonable foundation. The monks of 
Glastonbury' assert that the gospel was implanted by 
Joseph of Arimathca, who was buried in their church- 
yard; the miraculous budding of the hawlhnm on 
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Christmas-day was long an infallible evidence of the 
fact. In the reign of Edward III/ a licence was granted 
to one John Bloene to dig for the body^ which is some- 
what wonderful he conld not fiuad. 

F. — Another tradition is> that Lucius^ a certain king 
of Britain in the second century^ having been converted^ 
sent missionaries to Eleutherius, bishop of Rome^ to 
be instructed in the orthodox doctrine. This story has 
been embellished by Geofirey of Monmouth ; but though 
it is of an older date^ being mentioned by Bede^^ it must 
be considered as legendary. 

A. — ^That many persons professing Christianity were 
to be found at an early period in Britain^ and that a 
hierarchy of some sort> speedily obtained^ is undoubted ; 
as in the Council of Arles^ A. d. SIA,^ are to be found 
the names of three British bishops. Of the discipline of 
the British church we know little more than that it was 
Independent of the church of Rome^ being conducted by 
its own domestic synods and councils.' Upon the 
whole> the Roman dominion in Britain, notwithstand- 
ing the splendid names which adorn in particular its- 
earlier transactions, must be considered as matter of 
curiosity rather than of use ; for though some visible 
architectural vestiges remain, the influence of ancient 
Rome has left no traces, either civil or ecclesiastical, 
upon our present institutions. 
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THE SAXO?JS. 

F.- — 1 HIS delightful comity of Kent must, from its 
situation, have been peopled earlier than any district 
in England. That it had made a greater progress in 
civilization, we learn from Caesar," wlio observed that 
its inhabitants were the most humanized of all the 
Britons; and as in the subsequent dominion of the 
Saxons it was first erected into a kingdom, and first 
received the doctrines of Christianity, we naturally 
expect that it should abound in remains of antiquity. 

A. — Canterbury possesses many of great magnifi- 
cence; but I have rather brought you this pleasant 
ride of eight miles from Dover, to the village of Bar- 
freston, for the purpose of inspecting its church, the 
most ancient perhaps in the kingdom, and an undoubted 
Saxon structure, though with a lew Norman alterations. 
If we may believe Camden, about theyearG33 parishes 
were instituted by Honorius, archbisbop of Canterbury; 
his successor, Theodore, encouraged patrons to build 
churches (670 ;) and by an esteemed antiquary, " this 
church of Barfreston is considered as one of those 
erected upon the recommendation of that prelate. It is, 
iuyou perceive, of remarkably small dimensions, being 
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scarcely twenty-four feet in length by sixteen in width. 
A partition wall divides it from a chancel of still more 
diminutive size^ sixteen feet and a half by twelve and a 
half. It seems never to liave possessed a tower^ that 
ornament not being introduced till the reign of Edgar, 
three centuries later. 

F. — It is to be wished that the pretensions of this 
church to such very high antiquity could be satisfactorily 
sustained ; for Selden* has clearly shevm that the clergy 
lived in common, without any division of parishes^ long 
after the time mentioned by Camden. I am willing to 
admit that we have before us a genuine Saxon struc- 
ture; but its real date I am afraid must be left to 
conjecture. 

P. — What are the distinguishing features of Saxon 
architecture? 

. A, — The arch of a Saxon doorway is semicircular; 
on its mouldings it has a great variety of ornaments, 
often in a studied diversity ; the capitals of the pillars 
which support it, whether two or more, instead of being 
uniform, like those of the Grecian orders, differ from 
each other; and the semicircular part of the arch is 
usually filled up by a transom stone, as if for its sup- 
port, the ends of this stone resting upon the pillars^ the 
distance between which is smaller than the diameter 
of the arch. 

P. — But in this church the side windows are formed, 
not of semicircular but of pointed arches. 

A. — ^They have been evidently tampered with by 
alterations in ages long subsequent to the erection of 
the church ; indeed I recollect no Saxon structure but 
what has somewhat suffered in this way. The arches 
at the east end remain in their original shape, and the 

* Tithe*,' c. 9. 
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raug;e of small arches in the second tier has considerable 
beauty; the circular window near the top is, like tlie 
side windows, of Norman origin; the arch within, 
which divides the chancel from the church, is pare 
Saxon. 

P. — Are not some Saxon churches distinguished by 
the immense size and small height of their pillars ? 

A. — These circumstances are common also to the 
earliest Norman style; we must not suppose either, 
that for a period of three or four centuries the Saxon 
architecture continued entirely uniform; those immense 
pillars were not seen till the later age of the Anglo- 
Saxons; several of them reioain at the present day in 
the cathedrals of Oxford and Gloucester; their capitals 
are less ornamented than those of au earlier, hut more 
so than those of a later, date; one of the latest speci- 
mens is Walthara church, in Essex, built either in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor or of William the Con- 
queror. 

P. — Are there no vestiges of British churches more 
ancient than the settlement of the Saxons? 

A. — During the occupation of Britain by the Ro- 
mans, it is generally thought that Christian worship 
was performed in private houses or in small cloisters. 
Yet a passage in Bede seems to intimate, that a church 
was dedicated at Verulam in honour of the martyr 
St. Alban, who suffered under the persecution of Dio- 
clesian; but it was probably constructed with wood. 

P.- — Though it was the Romans who established 
Christianity in this island, yet at their departure I 
suppose it still continued to he the religion of the 
Britons? 

^.—Unquestionably; and the virulence of theological 
dispute, the Pelagian controversy being now added to 
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tbeir other misfortunes, no people ever exhibited a more 
deplorable spectacle of weakness^ disunion, and misery. 
The Scots and Picts finding that the Romans had entirely 
relinquished Britain (425,) regarded the whole island 
as their certain prey, and devastated it with unrelenting 
ferocity. Gildas, a monk, who wrote in the sixth cen- 
tury, represents the conduct of the!&itons as altogether 
dastardly; instead of opposing any effectual resistance 
to their enemies, they neglected even the feeble defence 
of the wall, or conducted it with so little judgment, 
that they were frequently plucked oflf it by the Picts 
and Scots, with hooks fastened to long poles.* 

F. — ^This representation, copied by fiede, and con- 
tinued by the generality of succeeding historians, has 
been oppugned by a iiritic, who boasts of overturning 
the errOr of twelve centuries. According to the acute, 
though oftenfanciful, Whitaker, the Britons, after paving 
shaken off the Roman yoke, convened the estates of 
the kingdom, chose a Pmdragon, or dictator, abd di- 
rected the national business with equal spirit and 
wisdom; the authorities in his own parish, Manchester, 
in particular, had obtained very nearly the point of 
political perfection,* 

A. — ^Though the critic may have discovered some 
inconsistencies in the story of Gildas, yet his own view 
of the state of British affairs cannot possibly be correct; 
the helplessness of the Britons is too apparent, whether 
arising from their long inusitation to arms or from 
their internal discords. The lamentations of the old 
monk, who has been called die British Jeremiah, are 
indeed shocking and melancholy: the unfortunate Bri- 
tons, says he, forsook their houses, led a wandermg^ 
life, and neglected the culture of their fields, which 
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soon occasioned a famiiic so severe, and its concomitant, 
peBtileuce, that the Picts were compelled to desist from 
their incursions for several years. In this interval the Bri- 
tons, returning to their tillagfe, and aided by favourable 
seasons, enjoyed an unaccustomed plenty of the ne- 
cessaries of life; but instead of providing against 
the future attacks of their enemies, their time was 
wasted in the intemperate enjoyment of their present 
abnndance. 

P. — This thoughtless generation seemed equally 
unfit for prosperity or adversity. 

A, — Roused at lenglh by the return of the Picts, 
the Britons once more applied to Rome (44(i,) in that 
memorable letter inscribed " to ^tius, thrice consul, the 
^oans of the Britons,"' which has scarcely a parallel 
for the abjectness of its lamentations. "The barbarians," 
say they, " on the one hand chase us into the sea, 
the sea on the other throws us back upon the barba- 
rians; and we have only the hard choice left us of 
perishing by the sword or by the waves," But Rome, 
being sufficiently occupied with her own disasters, 
was compelled to refuse their supplications. In this 
extremity, a general assembly of the native princes 
was convened, amongst whom Vortigem, a prince of 
the west part of Britain, held the chief authority: by 
his counsels it was agreed to send a deputation into 
Germany, inviting the Saxons to their assistance and 
protection." 

F. — A fatal suggestion, as the event proved, but 
which, I must think, has been too severely reprobated 
by historians, especially if, as some relate,'^ the Saxons 
were at that time roving on the coast; the entire sub- 
jection which followed could not have been foreseen 
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as a necessary consequence; and Vortigern had a pre- 
cedent^ to be sure no very successful one, in the 
conduct of the Romans themselves, who incorporated 
in their armies the barbarians of various provinces. 

P. — Of the Saxons thus introduced to our notice, 
the parent stock of the Eaglisb nation, and from whom 
so large a part of its language, laws, and customs, is 
derived — what is the origin and previous history? 

A. — The question of the infant philosopher, who, 
on being told that the earth was derived from chaos, 
enquired, and chaos whence ? is almost as readily 
answered. From a fanciful resemblance of a very few 
words in their language to the Celtic, some have hastily 
considered the Saxons as a branch of the ancient Cdits; 
better authorities deem them a part of the great Grothic 
or Teutonic family, who migrated into Europe, as it is 
supposed, from the shores of the Caspian Sea, at a 
much later period than the settlement of the - Celts ; 
and who, by occupying the coasts of the Baltic and 
the vast provinces of Germany, drove that people into 
narrower limits: the Sacae, a nation dwelling near the 
river Jaxartes, may have been the ancestors of the 
Saxons; but it is not unlikely that their national 
appellation was derived from sack, a short sword, their 
military weapon. 

F»-T-^The first mention of the Saxons as a people, 
iis, I think, by Ptolemy, the geographer, about the 
year 141; they then occupied a part of what is now 
called Jutland, with the isles of North Strandt, Busen, 
and Heligoland ; thus situated, they soon became dex- 
terous seamen and audacious pirates. 

il.r— By first-forming a league with the-Jiites, who 
inhabited the north of Jutland, a neighbouring tribe 
descended from the same stock, and afterwards with 
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the An^li, a people mentioued by Tacitns," who ap- 
pear to have occupied a small district, in which is 
now situated the modem city oFSleawick; they so 
iDucb increased their strength and reputation, that, 
in a short period, either by confederation or conquest, 
"the Saxons" becanie a general narae for various peo- 
ple scattered from the Elbe to the Ems. At the era of 
the arrival of the Brilinh deputation, their power must 
have been considerable, as they bad long since set at 
defiance all attempts of coercion from Rome. 

P.— To a martial and adventurous race, such a 
request as that from Vortigern could not be unac- 
ceptable, 

A.- — Hengist and Ilorsa," two brothers, celebrated 
for their valour and nobility, being reputed to be 
sprung from Woden, tlie Saxon deity of war, em- 
barked with sixteen hundred men in three long vessels, 
or chiules, still called keeles by the Newcastle boat- 
men, and landed in the Isle of Thanct (449;) imme- 
diately marching to the assistance of the Britons, llicy 
totally defeated tiie Picts and Scots, who had advanced 
as far as Stamford. 

P. — The immediiife purpose of Ihe Britons was 
then obtained. 

A. — But at a fatal price; the Saxon leaders, per- 
ceiving what advantages might be obtained from the 
weakness of Vorligern, proposed to send borne for a 
reinforcement of their countrymen: this request it was 
difBcult to deny, and a fresh swarm presently arrived, 
to the number of live ttioiisand, in seventeen ships. To 
account for this imprudent facility in Vortigeni, a 
story has been told by way of apology, that the British 
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prinqe, having bestowed on Hengist the Isle of Thanet^ 
vrs^s invited by that chieftain to a snpper^ at which his 
daughter Rowena appearing in rich attire^ with a grace^ 
ful mien^ drank some wine from a golden bowl^ saying 
in the Saxon tongue^ pas j Deal, Kynin^, or '^ king> be of 
b^fUtb;" to which Vortigem replied^ bjiinc t3eal, or ''drink 
health/' * and becoming enamoured with her beauty, soon 
m^rfi^d the lady, though already possessing a wife, and 
h^ endowed her with the whole county of Kent. 

P. — So nobly was rewarded the first health ever 
drank in Britain. 

A. — The story is probably fictitious ; but it is (per- 
tain that Vortigem alienated the affections of the Bri- 
tons, by hisi vices and the ill success of his counsels. 
The Saxonsi^ whose rapacity was now keenly excited, 
at oAce throw off the mask, and forming an alliai^ce 
with the Picts and Scots, declared open and impla- 
cable hostility against their former associates, at- 
tacking and despoiling them without measure or mercy. 

P.— The Britons were then become sufficiently 
awake to their folly. 

A. — But, alas! too late. The state of Britain cannot 
be viewed without a mixture of pity and mdignation ; 
the chiefs without union, the people without courage 
or conduct; many," says the querulous Gildas, flying 
to the mountains and forests, were intercepted and 
butchered, others were glad to accept of life, by he^ 
coming slaves to their conquerors; and so considerable 
a number took shelter beyond the sea, in Armorica^ 
a district of Gaul, that that province henceforth as^ 
sumed th^ ^ame of Britany. 

P. — ^But does it not seem extraordinary, that t^ese 
exiles, who were unable to resist an invading enemy 

• Gal. Mon. lib. 6. ^ Gildas, Hist c. 25. 
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at home, should have sufficient strenH;th to predominate 
in a foreign soil? 

A. — It is supposed that some British legionary 
soldiers, who had been rewarded with grants of land 
in Armorica, by the usnrpin^ Emperors Maximus and 
Constantine, kindly received their distressed and fugi- 
tive coutitryuien. 

F. — This opinion is countenanced by a ridiculous 
legend,' that, about firty years before, Conan, the prince 
of Armorica, applied to Britain for a wife, with a com- 
petent number of females to furnish his unstockcd 
colony ; whereupon Ursula, the daughter of a Cornish 
chief, with eleven thousand virgins of the nobler blood, 
and sixty thousand of the meaner sort elected out of 
divers parts of the kingdom, were shipped at London, 
ui compliance with this request; but the larger part of 
the fleet, bearing this extraordinary cargo, being miser- 
ably lost in a storm, and the remainder driven up the 
Rhine to Cologne, the women fell among a barbarous 
people, and were either killed or made slaves : some of 
their relics are said still to be preserved in that city, and 
masses for the repose of their souls are still performed at 
Manheim: ourlown of Maidenhead, in Berkshire, derives 
its name from the unfortunate Ursula. In the annuls of 
the Romish church, the event is recorded as the martyr- 
dom of the eleven thousand virgins, and the thirteentli 
day of October has been dedicated to their memory. 

.^.—Leaving this edifying story to its fate, the 
Britons who remained at home reduced to extremity, 
deposedVortigem, and placing his son Vortimer at their 
head, fought several battles with various success, in 
one of which Horsa the Saxon chief was slain, at 
Aylesford (455).'' 
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P. — An equal share of resistance would then^ 
probably, have been more than sufficient to repel the 
original aggressions of the Picts and Scots. 

A . — Hengist, continually reinforced by fresh num- 
bers of his countrymen, proceeded in a career of con- 
quest, and established the kingdom of Kent, (457). 
Vortimer dying about this time, the British writers 
affirm that Vortigem resumed the government ; and they 
relate a story of very doubtful credit, that, induced by 
his wife Rowena, he consented to hold a parley with 
Hengist; the place agreed upon was Stonehenge,* whi- 
ther both parties with their attendants were to repair 
unarmed: the Saxon chief, whose meaning was not peace 
but treachery, caused his men to conceal their weapons^ 
and taking an opportunity to excite a quarrel when 
the Britons were heated with wine, he gave the watch 
word, Nemeb eupe jaxey, draw your swords, on which his 
soldiers despatched three hundred of the most consi- 
derable persgns in Britain, and the most able to protect 
it by their counsel or their arms. The life of Vortigem 
was spared, but he was kept in chains till he consented 
to grant the counties of Essex, Sussex, and Middlesex, 
to Hengist, by way of ransom: the unhappy monarch 
was soon after burnt in a tower in Wales, to which he 
had retired from the indignation of his subjects.** 

.P — This story undoubtedly savours much of the 
monk of Monmouth's extravagance. ' 

A. — Hengist certainly added the greater part of 
these counties to his dominions, but not without con- 
siderable opposition, the Britons being now com- 
manded by Ambrosius, descended of a Roman family, 
who delayed for some time the subjugation of his| 
country : meanwhile, Hengist, to divide the force and 
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attention of the Britons, invited over Iiis own and his 
brother's son,* Octo and Ebessa: these younp warriors 
were attended with such numerous followers, that they 
immediately took possession of the provinces of Nor- 
thnmberland and Valcntia, then much depopulated. 

P. — The prosperity of Hongist seems to have been 
nearly uninterrupted. 

A. — After resisting an unsuccessful attack at Wip- 
pidfleet,'' in Kent, in which the Britons lost twelve 
chieftains and the Saxons but one, this able and en- 
terprising monarch suffered little further disturbance, 
and dying (488,) left his newly acquired dominions In 
security to his posterity. 

-F.— The success of Hengist, in finding a throne 
where he only looked for booly, could not fail to in- 
spire his countrymen with a desire fo follow such a 
prosperous example. 

A. — Many German adventurers Hocked over ai dif- 
ferent times, and under different londcrs. The next 
chieftain who aspired to or obtained the title of kinpf, 
was Ella, a Saxon chief, who arrived with his three 
sons on the south coast (477;) iifter a desperate 
resistance by the Britons, he destroyed the fortress of 
Andrede Ceaster,'^ a strong hold in Sussex, and extended 
his dominion over that and the adjoining county of 
Surrey; but the most celebrated of these kingdoms 
was Wessex, or '.he West Saxon. Cerdic with his Mini 
Kenric arrived in Hampshire (4!)0,) but the Britons 
were so well prepared as to give him battle on the 
very day of his landing; and, though defeated on that 
and in many subsequent contests, they still defended, 
for several years, their liberties against the invaders. 
Cerdic, strengthened l)y a fresh airival, and assisted by 

• NenniuR, c. 37. '' Sax. Chron. ' Ibid. 
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the Saxons of Kent and Sussex^ fought a bloody engage- 
ment near what is now the village of Cerdicsford, or 
Chardford^ in Hampshire^ so called in consequence of 
the victory^ in which Nazan Leod^ supposed to be the 
same person as Ambrosius^ with five thousand of bis 
Britons were killed on the field.* 

P. — ^The ancient British courage then revived when 
it was too late to be of any service. 

A, — Not altogether so; at this juncture appeared 
the renowned Prince Arthur, whose heroic deeds have 
been celebrated in such romantic strains as far to 
surpass the bounds of credibility. But we may $afely 
allow, in spite of poetical exaggeration, that for some 
years this Silurian chief sustained the declining fstt^ of 
Britain; and after sever9,l severe contests, compelled the 
West Saxons to raise the siege of Badon-Hill, near 
Bath,** by discomfiting them in a great battle (580 ;) the 
effects of which were so beneficial, that during his life 
their further progress was completely arrested, Cerdic 
however maintained his conquests, comprehending the 
counties of Hants, Dorset, Wilts, and Berks, and left 
them to his posterity : he died in 534, Arthur in 542. 

P. — If Arthur could merely arrest the progress of 
his enemies, without being able to subdue them, or even 
to retake what they had acquired, bow did his fame a$ 
a warrior rise to such a surpassing celebrity, as to have 
become familiar for so many centuries to the very ears 
of childhood throughout Europe? 

F. — ^A French author, M. Le Grand, attributes his 
renown to na,tional rivalry : the English,, says he^ jea- 
lous of the glory which Charlemagne and his peers had 
acquir^ from the writers of romance, became desirous 
of choosing a hero from amongst themselves ; and no 
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person more fit proseiifed himsell' than Arthur, as h'lti 
actions, being but oliscnrely known in real history, ad- 
mitted every embellishment of poetry. 
A. — But the tale of 

" Uther-B BOD 
BpfiK with British and Armoric knights." 

is more ancient than these French Fabliaux ; at; an old 
British monk, Ncnnius, who flourished early in the 
ninth century, relates various particulars of Arthur and 
his friend the wizard Merlin, by him called Ambrosius. 
I am aware that these passages have been thought an 
interpolation in the history of Nennius ; but I doubt not 
that various traditions of Arthur were preserved by the 
Welsh bards, to which additions were made by the 
Norman minstrels alter the conquest, not in emulation 
of Charlemagne, but rather to depress the Saxon race 
byextoUingthe victorious deeds of their ancient enemies 
the Britons. 

P. — Merlin is another personage whose name is 
equally familiar to me with that of Arthur, and of 
whose exploits I am equally ignorant, as well as of 
his prophecies. 

A. — The renown of both undoubtedly appertains 
more to romance than history; and indeed Geoffrey of 
Monmouth is the only relator of their exploits who 
pretends to the dignity of an historian. Merlin is some- 
what the elder, and his fir.st appearance on the scene is 
thus exhibited: After the massacre of the three hun- 
dred Britons' at Stonehenge, Vortigem, applying to his 
magicians for advice, was recommended by them to 
erect a tower for his defence ; " but on mEdting the at- 
tempt, whatever he built during the day sank into the 
earth at night. On seeking a remedy for this disaster, 
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they told him that the stones^must be cemented by the 
blood of a man child who never had a father. A prodigy 
answering this description is discovered in Merlin, 
whose mother was the daughter of the King of De- 
metia, or South Wales, and himself begotten by an 
incubus in the shape of a beautiful young man. Being 
brought into the presence of Vortigem, he informed the 
king that it was through ignorance that his magicians 
had recommended tlie shedding of blood ; his disap- 
pointment would be relieved by ordering his workmen 
to dig under the foundations of his tower ; they would 
there find a pond, in which, upon draining, they would 
discover two hollow stones, and in them two dragons 
fast asleep. The king was now possessed with the 
highest admiration of Merlin, thinking his wisdom to 
be little short of divine inspiration. 

P. — This is.the genuine spirit of knight errantry. 

A. — The workmen having complied with these di- 
rections, as Vortigem was one day sitting on the brink 
of the pond, the two dragons, one white, the other redy 
began a tremendous battle, casting fire from their 
mouths in a manner terrible to behold; the white 
dragon at first compelled the red to retreat; but the 
latter taking courage, returned and assaulted his ad- 
versary with so much vigour as at length forced him 
to quit the field. The king demanding an explanation^ 
Merlin burst into tears, and delivered what his pro- 
phetic spirit thus suggested : " Wo to the red dragon, 
for his banishment hasteneth; his lurking holes shall 
be seized by the white dragon, which signifies the 
Saxons whom you invited over; but the red denotes 
the British nation, which shall be oppressed by the 
white." As tlie prophet continues he becomes less in- 
telligible, proceeding in such sublime flights as these: 
" The ravenousncss of kites shall be destroyed, and 
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the teeth of wolves blunted ; the lion's whelps shall be 
transformed into sea tiriheu, uod an eagle shall build 
her nest upon Mount Aravius." And so he goes onj 
commonly in a lu.^iibrious strain, of suflicient length to 
fill twenty octavo pages; the following however will 
not excite tears: "An owl shall build her nest upon 
the walls of Gloucester, and in her nest shall be brought 
forth an ass." 

*' The Severn sea shall discharge itself through seven 
mouths, and the river Uske shall bum seven months." 

" The monks in their cowls shall bo compelled to 

marry, and their cry shall be lieurd upon the mountains 
of the Alps." 

P. — There Is no wonder at Hotspur's' impatience 
with Owen Gleudower's tedious prosing about 

" Tlio moHeimrp (.nil lliP not, 
The drcttniLT Merlin .inci his propliecifs ; 
And of H dnifTon ami n (iiile.<n fisli, 
A clip- winged priilin nnd n niouUliii; rHrcu, 
A croucbing lion tind » rnniplng cat . 
With such B deal of akiiiibli: skHmbIc Btuff," 

A. — No term can more adequately express these 
most nonsensical rhapsodies; yel, strange to say, they 
had a very powerful ellect upon the credulous age in 
which they first appeared. In the twelfth century, a 
very learned German, Alanus de Insulis, wrote a com- 
mentary upon them, ivliicli has been twice since re- 
published. It is said that one of these predictions, 
declaring that when the English money should become 
circular the Prince of Wales should be crowned in 
London, induced the unfortunate Llewelyn lo take arms 
against Edward l." Nay, the very prophecy which joii 
have quoted, of the moldewarji and the ant, wc are told 
by an old writer, instigated Glendowerto rebel against 
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Henry IV. : " Being led ^Yf^Lj^' says the author, " by 
the deviacion, not diyination, of the Mawmet Merlin/' * 

F. — Henry II. shewed a better understanding. There 
was a prediction that, a king of England, returning from 
the conquest of Ireland, should die upon a certain 
druidical stone in Wales ; Henry, passing over it, said 
aloud to all present, " Who will hereafter have faith in 
that liar Merlin ?"•» 

^, — One of the prophecies was oddly enough ful- 
filled by the union of the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, under James I. '^ Cambria shall be filled 
with joy, and the oaks of Cornwall shall flourish ; the 
island shall be called by the name of Brute, and the 
name given to it by strangers shall perish/' Indeed 
the fashion of quoting Merlin continued so late as tiie 
civil wars ; for in 1641 a book was published, called 
'* The Life of Merlin, sumamed Ambrosius, his Pro- 
phecies and Predictions interpreted, and their Truth 
made good by our English Annals/' This and other 
similar wprks seem to have consisted of expressions 
borrowed from the original Merlin, and mixed up with 
certainties of the past and probabilities of the future, 
according to the fancy or convenience of the writer* 
Swift's laughable burlesque, ** The Wonderful Prophecy 
breathed forth in the year 1712," is a strange and pro- 
fane amalgamation of Merlin with the Apocalypse. 

P.— Merlin's life I suppose was as marvellous as 
his prognostications. 

A, — He was equally great as an enchaater as a 
prophet; we know however but little more of his min^ 
cles, than that he brought Stonehenge from Ireland "^ in 
one night, and placed it on Salisbury Plain as a momK 
maftt to the three hundred murdered Britons ; and also 

* Hall's Chroii. p. 20. ^ Girald. Camk Eipug. Hib. « Gal. Mon. Hb. 8. 
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that by the power of magic he assisted to transform 
Uther Pendragon into the likeness of Gorlois, duke of 
Cornwall, the husband of the beautiful Tgema; by which 
stratagem Arthur was bef^otten, after the manner in 
which Jupiter deceived Alcmena. Merlin's love to 
Morgana, the Lady of the Lake, and her ingratitude, 
are the inventions of a different writer, and seem to 
be of a later period. 

P.— But the story is wofully incomplete without 
them. 

A. — Merlin, desirous of honourinf^ his birth-place, 
Carmardin, sot about surrouniling it with a wall of 
brass; but during the time his sprites were at work 
beneath the earth, be was sent for by Morgana into 
France, where by some means she cozened the great 
magician, and confmed him iu a tomb, for ever imper- 
vious to those who might have attempted his rescue, 

P. — Spenser has given a beautiful description of 
the labours of Merlin's workmen, who were bound by 
an oath to continue their toil till their master's return : 

•' But standing higli nioft, low Iny thine cnre, 
And there such ghastly noyse of yron chnines 
And brdsfn mudrons thou shalt rombling heare, 
Wliich IhouBond uprights with long enduring paiues 
Doe losse, that it will sloun thy feeble bralnea." • 

And now having fairly laid Merlin asleep, let us pro- 
ceed to the famous deeds of Prince Arthur. 

A. — When you are told, in addition to the series of 
battles against the Saxons which terminated with his 
success at Badon Hill," that he was mortally wounded 
when fighting against his nephew Mordred, and that 
he was buried at Glastonbury, where his remains, of 
gigantic dimensions, were discovered in the reign of 

' Faerie Quccnc, book 3, canto 3. ■■ Nennius, Hist, t, SI, (B. 
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Henry II.,* you have learned all the particulars con- 
cerning him that have the least pretension to be 
considered as authentic. 

F. — The deeds of Arthur have been blended with 
so many fables as even to provoke a disbelief of his 
real existence; but the testimony of Nennius is ex- 
plicit.^ A just estimate of his character is thus given 
by William of Malmesbury : " " This i^ that Arthur of 
whom the Britons even at this day speak so idly; a 
man right worthy to have been celebrated by true 
story, not false tales ; seeing it was he that long time 
upheld his declining country, and even inspired martial 
courage Jnto his countrymen." By these idly speaking 
Britons were meant the Welsh bards, from whose tradi* 
tions Geoffrey of Monmouth had borrowed his narrative ; 
since the round table and the adventures of its knights, 
which have filled so many folios, were the invention of at 
somewhat subsequent period. 

A. — From Geoffrey of Monmouth we have already 
learned that the birth of Arthur was nearly as super- 
natural as that of his friend Merlin. At the age of 
fifteen, by the death of his father, Uther Pendragon, 
who died by drinking water from a poisoned spring, 
Arthur succeeded to the Pendragonship of Britain; 
this office seems to have been equivalent to that of 
generalissimo, regularly elected by the British chiefs ; 
and the name derived from a dragon borne on the stan- 
dard, or on the helmet. Arthur early gave proofs of 
valour, by repeatedly defeating the Saxons in the north; 
but his principal exploit was at this battle of Badon^ 
where, armed with his sword Escalabar, forged in the 
isle of Avallonia, with his lance Rone, and his great 

> Girald. Camb. Spec. Eccles. lib. 2, c. 11. ^ Hist c. 61, 62. 
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shield Pridwin, he dispatched no less than four hundred 
and seventy of the enemy with his own hand.' Arthur 
too was a great giant-killer; particularly, he slew one 
of these terrible scourges to the fair sex, in Cornwall, 
who wore a robe made of the beards of kings that he 
had killed in battle, and which the British prince brought 
away as a trophy. After these exploits our hero con- 
quered Norway, Dacia, Aquitain, and Gaul ; and by 
something like an anticlimax, he encountered at I'aris, 
in single combat, a most formidable knight, Flollio, 
whom he subdued in the true chivalric style. To 
celebrate these victories, a splendid festival was ob- 
served the next Whitsuntide at Caerleon, where divers 
kings and princes were assembled ; Arthur entertaining 
his royal and noble guests, and his Queen Guenever 
their ladies.in separate conclaves. On this occasion King 
Arthur founded an academy at Caerleon, and, assisted 
by Merlin, established the order of the round table. 

P. — This institution, which is of universal celebrity, 
has I suppose an allegorical meaning. 

A. — If we can admit that Arthur was its inventor, 
we may conclude that it was meant as the foundation of 
a military order; the distractions of Britain requiring an 
institrution which, by distinguishing merit, might collect 
the worth of the nation about the person of the prince, 

F. — Some authorities conceive the round table to 
be a species of tournament performed by a certain 
number of knights, who, before they went into the ring, 
sat down for refreshment at a circular table in the 
same order in which they were to engage : such a 
table of extreme ancient date, though not so old as the 
age of Arthur, is said to be preserved in the castle of 
■Winchester. 

■ G&l,Mun.lib.a. 
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A. — But the merit of Arthur is not diminished^ if he 
converted what was merely a military pastime into an 
nsefnl political institution: in after times many chi- 
valric societies with the name of the round table, in 
imitation of Arthur's^ have existed : Mathew Paris 
speaks of one in the reign of Henry HI. (1252,) which 
he expressly calls a tournament; Mortimer's table at 
Kenilworth, when he knighted his three sons, in the 
time of Edward I. is mentioned by Walsingbam ; and 
Edward III.'s at Windsor is of universal notoriety. 
The circular form was chosen to prevent disputes of 
precedence; some writers indeed attribute the inven- 
tion to Charlemagne, who did not flourish till more than 
two centuries after Arthur; and they trace it to the 
custom of the old Gauls, whose chie&, says Athenaus/ 
were used to sit in circles^ with their shield-bearers 
standing behind them. 

F. — ^Admitting the round table to be a tournament^ 
the reality of Arthur^s institution at once falls to the 
ground; tournaments being undoubtedly the invetttion 
of a much lat^ period, and consequently Arthur's 
round table never existed unless in the brains of the 
romance writers. 

A. — Merlin's assistance was merely to the mecha- 
nical part: in constructing the table be exhausted all 
his skill ; thirteen seats were placed round, in honour 
of the thirteen apostles ; twelve only of these could be 
filled up, and those by the bravest and ti^est knights; 
the thirteenth seat represented that of the execrable 
traitor Judas. It was called the perilous chair, ever 
since a rash and presumptuous Saracen bad dared tQ 
seat hhnsdK-upon it; when on a sudden the floor gave 
■ — ' — ' ' ■y* 

' Deipnosoph. lib. 4. 
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way, and the miscreant was swallowed up and consumed 
by devouring llames. 

F. — Here we recoj;;nise, not only the painting of the 
Fabliaux, but partly the date of the composition ; the 
Saracenti inspiring no terror in England till the age of 
the Crusades. 

A. — Many other wonderful properties were attached 
to this table, which you will not expect me to detail. 
The three principal knights of Arthur's court were Sir 
Gawain, his nephew, the sage and faithful ; Sir Lancelot, 
the gallant; and Sir Tristram, the warrior bard. Their 
adventures were well known to the old romance readers ; 
and continued to be so popular, that La Morte de Ar- 
thur, containing " the lite of King Arthur, and of his 
noble knights of the round table, and in the ende the 
dolorous deaths of them all," was one of the books 
early published by Caxton. After this celebration at 
Caerleon of Arthur's victories, he went to fight against 
the Romans, leaving his nephew Mordred, together with 
his Queen Guenever, guardians of the kingdom. But 
learning in his absence that they had married, and that 
Mordred had usurped the cruwn, he immediately re- 
turned, and gave battle to the traitor at Camlun, in 
Cornwall, who was killed in the field, and Arthur him- 
self mortally wounded, 

P. — This is but a sorry termination of so much 
glory. 

j4.— The king was now removed into the isle of 
Avallonia, in Somersetshire, by the elfin Lady of the 
Lake, the fair Morgana, the quondam friend of Merlin, 
for the purpose of heahng his wounds ; but never having 
been seen again by his subjects, it was supposed that 
she had conveyed him to Fairicland, whence he was 
expected to return, and lead the Cwmri in triumph 
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through the island. Incredible to state^ this ridiculous 
belief actually obtained for many ages both in Armorica 
and Britain. 

F. — ^The explainer of Merlin's prophecies, Alanus 
de Insulis, in the twelfth century relates, that if any per- 
son in Armorica had dared to doubt of the existence and 
return of Arthur, he would have run the chance of being 
stoned to death. This folly continued so long as to give 
rise to a proverb denoting excessive credulity : 

" Qmbus si credideris, 
Elzpectare poteris 
Artunim cum Britonibus."' 

** In such folly if you trust. 
Wait for Arthur from the dust'* 

P, — Such then was Arthur, whose actions were 
judged worthy by our two great poets, Milton and 
Dryden, to be the subject of an epic poem. 

F. — But which, whilst they meditated only. Sir 
Richard Blackmore put into execution: 

<< Fools rush in where angels fear to tread." 

A. — ^About the same period that Arthur flourished^ 
various tribes of adventurers, under several leaders 
whose names are not preserved, landed on the east 
coast of Britain ; and after lighting many battles, ulti- 
mately established three new kingdoms. Uffa assumed 
the title of king of East Anglia, containing the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge, about 575; whence 
his successors were called Uffans. Creda became king 
of Mercia, comprehending the midland counties of Eng- 
land, about 585; and Irkenwald, king of Essex, pro- 
bably in the same year. 

P. — You have explained the rise and formation of 
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six. kingdoms only, Kent, Sussex, Wessex, East Anglia, 
Mercia, Essex ; to make up the heptarchy, as its name 
implies, we of course require the seventh. 

A. — The application of tl)e term heptarchy is in 
itaelf not exactly correct; those Saxons who established 
themselves in the north of England by the invitation 
of Uengist, remained in an unsettled state, till Ida, a 
Saxon prince claiming a descent from Woden, arrived 
with a powerful reinforcement (547,) and assumed the 
title of King of Bemicia ;' which kingdom was formed 
chiefly of the old province of Valentia, situated between 
the Roman walls, and of which he made Bamborongh 
Castle his capital. About the same time another chief, 
^Ila, received the appellation of King of Deiri, ruling 
the country between the Tyne and the Humber. Thus, 
properly speaking, these various kingdoms composed 
an octarchy ; but the two latter being al'tenvards united 
(588,) under the name of Northumberland, a heptarchy 
for the space of three centuries prevailed in England, 

P.^Is it ascertained by what particular tribes each 
of these kingdoms was established? 

F. — Kent, the Lsle of Wight, and part of Hampshire, 
were peopled by Jutes ; Essex, Sussex, and the remain- 
ing parts of Wessex, by Saxons; East Anglia, Mercia, 
and Northumberland, by Angles : the latter tribe emi- 
grated in such prodigious numbers, that their original 
province in Germany was left entirely depopulated.'' 

A. — A dispute has arisen as to the fate of the con- 
quered Britons. It was the coramouly received notion 
that " those who fled not to the mountains perished 
by the sword;" which opinion was much founded on 
the entire absence of Celtic words in the English Ian- 
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gaage ; since tiiis could not have happened bad a large 
portion of the British been incorporated with their victors. 
Mr. Home Tooke asserts that not a particle of Celtic 
exists in the English tongue; in contradiction to this 
statement, Mr. Whitaker'' gives a catalogue^ somewhat 
fanciful indeed^ of three thousand words; but these 
words^ common to both languages, are just as likely to 
have been imported into the modem Welsh from the 
Saxon or Latin, as into Englisii from the Celtic. The 
remark of 6ildas> that ^^ some were glad to accept of 
life by becoming slaves to their conquerors/' has given 
occasion to Mr. Gibbon to compute their number at 
the unreasonable exaggeration of a million. As I could 
never trace the remotest vestige of any thing Celtic in 
the eastern part of the kingdom, I prefer adhering to 
the common belief. If we draw a line from Berwick- 
upon-Tweed to the Isle of Wight, I have no doubt that 
in all places to the east of it, the Britons were literally 
extirpiated. At the first invasion of the Saxons, life 
might be purchased at the price of slavery ; but during 
one hundred and fifty years protracted warfare,.! am 
convinced that few indeed were the old Britons who 
remained passive spectators of the slaughter of their 
countrymen. 

F.-— When the heptarchy was fujly established, we 
can readily imagine that seven concurrent kingdoms, 
all founded by. violence, and separated from each other 
by no natural boundaries, were perpetually engaged in 
hostilities. 

A. — ^The history of the heptarchy is in itself but 
little known, and seems to be little worth knowing* 
Milton^ has declared that the skirmishes of kites or 
crows as much merit a particular narration as the bat- 
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ties of the Saxon heptarchy. For the purpose of explain- 
ing local history or traditions, the auccession of the 
monarchs may be consulted in the works of historians 
who treat minutely on the subject; Rapin, for example : 
but an attempt to bear them in memory would be both 
vain and useless, as the annals abound in names but 
are barren in events. It appears that the prince who 
possessed the greatest share of capacity and valour 
obtained for bis kingdom a temporary and precarious 
ascendancy. 

P. — But in the course of three centuries snrely some 
examples of virtue or talent are worth rescaing from 
oblivion. 

A. — During that long period the name of no single 
prince occurs which has descended to posterity with 
general and deserved renown. The first monarch who 
acquired a superiority of power was Ethclbert, king of 
Kent, the fourth in descent from Hengist ; who about 
the year 570 reduced all the princes of the heptarchy, 
except the King of Northumberland, to a strict depend- 
ancc upon himself. He was the first Siuton king that 
promulgated a body of laws ; but the event of his reign 
by which he is chiefly distinguished, is the introduction 
of Christianity among the Anglo-Saxons, by the monk 
Augustine. 

F. — The church of Rome has seldom been deficient 
in zeal for tlie propagation of her tenets. 

A. — The Pope Gregory the Great, when in the sta- 
tion only of archdeacon, observed in the market-place 
of Rome some Saxon youth exposed to sale ; for the 
abominable traffic in human flesh prevailed during the 
greater part of the Saxon rule, and Bristol was the prin- 
cipal mart. Gregory, struck with the beauty of their 
fair complexion and blooming countenance, asked to 
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what country they belonged ? being answered, they were 
Angli, or English^ he replied^ they should rather be 
called AngeU, or Angels; and enquiring further from 
what province they came^ he was informed Deiri ; on 
which he exclaimed de ira eruti — they are to be deli- 
vered from the wrath of God ; and learning the name 
of their sovereign, which was ^Ella," Alleluia, cried he, 
how fitly may they sing praises. Moved by these allu- 
sions^ he prepared to undertake the conversion of Brir 
tain, of which object he had never lost sight; and now 
having acquired the tiara, he sent thither Augustine, a 
Roman monk, with forty associates. > 

F. — ^We must not confound this person with St. 
Augustine, bishop of Hippo, a celebrated theologian, 
who lived about one hundred and fifty years earlier. 

P. — Of what nature was the previous religien of 
the Saxons? 

Jl.-t-A polytheism, very gross and very barbarous. 
They worshipped the sun and moon; Thor, the god ?of 
thunder; and W6den, the god of war : the latter seemetl 
to be their favourite deity, as tfiey believed tiiat those 
warriors who perished in :hattle were admitted after 
death into the Valhalla, or hall of the blessed, where, 
reposing on couches and attended by beautiful young 
damsels, they satiatec^ themselves with mead, or ale, 
from the skulls of their enemies.*" 

P. — Christianity could not be aHogether unknown 
to these pec^le, being the religion of the Britons, with 
whom tliey had now had a century's intercourse, 

^.— But the Saxons despised the Britons too much to 
adopt any of their institutions, either civil or re}i^ou&. 
The circumstance which facilitated the reception of the 
gospel was the mediation of Bertha, the daughter of 

« Bede, lib. 2, c. 1. ■» The £dda, Mallet's Northern Antiquities. 
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Caribert, king of Paris, and queen to Ethelbert; a woman 
whose irreproachable conduct induced her husband to 
lend a favourublc car to those doctrines of which she 
made profession. Augustine and his companions, on 
their arrival in Kent (397,) found less danger aud diffi- 
culty than they had apprehended. The king, seated in 
the open air, where he believed the force of their magic 
wonld be more easily dissipated, heard their mission 
with respect," and appointed Canterbury for their resi- 
dence, with peimlssion to exercise ttioir functions. At 
length Ethelbert was himself baptized, which induced 
many of his subjects to profess Christianity, as the 
monks thought proper to assume an appearance of 
the greatest lenity, telling the king that the service of 
Christ ought to be entirely voluntary." 

F. — ^An excellent doctrine, and pity it is that it was 
not continued ; tor was not Ethelbert soon after exhorted 
in a letter from the Pope to exert the utmost rigour 
against the ancient superstitions, and to build up the 
new faith by every expedient of terror as well as of 
blanditihmcntT'' 

^,— This national conversion of the Kentish Saxons 
seems to have been of very doubtful sincerity. At tlie 
death of Ethelbert in 616, his successor Eadbald, 
seduced by a. passion for his mother-in-law, the second 
wife of Ethelbert, deserted the Christian faith, and his 
whole people returned with him to the idolatry of their 
ancestors;'' and when, divorcing himself from this in- 
cestuous marriage, he again professed the doctrines of 
tbc gospel, the same people embraced them with equal 
facility. 

P. — Did the ascendancy which Kent had acquired, 
expire with Ethelbert? 
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A.rr-rA short time before the dieath of that prosperouj 
and oxcellent prince, who reigned fifty years with much 
glory^Adiolftid, the kiAg of Bemicia, having married Ax)ca, 
the daughter of ^Ella, king of Deiri, and expelled her in- 
font brother, Edwin, from the throne, united those two 
provinces (588,) and presently assumed the chief in- 
fluence in the heptarchy, as king of Northumberland. 
Having extended bis dominions on all sides, he besieged 
Chester, then belonging to Brocwail, the British king of 
Powis* As the Britons marched out of that city with all 
their forces to meet the enemy, they were attended by a 
body of twelve hundred and fifty monks from the neigh- 
bouring monastery of Bangor: this religious fraternity 
stood at a.small distance from tho field, encouraging their 
friends about to combat. Adelfrid enquiring the reason of 
this unusual appearance, was told that these priests had 
come to pray against him : ^^ Then they are as much our 
enemies,'' said he, '' as those who intend to fight against 
us ; *' and he immediately sent a detachment, which bar- 
barously fell upon them with such execution that only 
fifty escaped with their lives (613).* 

P. — I was not aware that monks and monasteries 
existed at so early a period in Britain. ' 

F.-^The monastery at Bangor, in Flintshire (not the 
city in Csemarvonshire, which is at present the see of 
a bishop,) as it was one of the largest, was also one of 
the earliest religious houses knovm in any par^ of the 
world. During the persecutions of Dioclesian, when 
Alban suffered hiartyrdom at Verulam, many British 
Christians were compelled to seek among beasts, in 
deserts and solitude, that security which they found no 
longer among mankind. After the urgency of the danger 
had passed, similarity of suffering induced several per-*^ 

* Brompton, p. 77^, 
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sons who liad thus escaped to unite into societies ; and 
as many of them were clergy, who in those times had 
no distinct cure, they thus formed a collegiate body, 
which became an asylum of religion and a seminary of 
learning. 

P.— Were these monastic societies controlled by 
vows of celibacy and seclusion ? 

F. — Not at this early period; the association at 
Bangor seems to have left its members at perfect 
liberty. It is said by Bede' to have consisted at one 
time of upwards of two thousand persons, who main- 
tained themselves by their own labour; being divided 
into seven classes, consisting of three hundred each. 
The building was so extensive that the opposite gates 
were a mile asunder : not a vestige at present remains. 
The celebrated Pelagius, known in ecclesiastical history 
as the propagator of some peculiar doctrines, received 
his education in this monastery. 

P. — When Augustine succeeded in his conversion 
of the Saxons in Kent, it naturally follows that he 
would endeavour to form a correspondence with the 
British bishops already established in the island. 

A, — A conference was appointed to be held between 
him and a deputation of some monks i'rom this very 
society at Bangor. These fathers before their departure 
from Wales, applied to an old hermit for advice how to 
act ; the recluse intimated that if Augustine were a man 
sent from God, they should submit to his direction. And 
on their asking how tJiey were to ascertain this point, he 
replied, " If on your arrival in his presence Augustine 
rise to salute yon, he is God's messenger ; but if not, he 
is proud; have no more to do with him." 

F. — This old hermit was certainly no fool. 
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Ai — ^When the monks came to the place of assembly, 
Augustine was sitting under an oak tree to receive 
them; but he deigned not to rise at their appearance. 
The British were required to alter the period of .cele- 
brating Easter, and the mode of administering baptism — 
tw:o points in which they differed from the Romish ritual ; 
and also to acknowledge the Pope's authority. The 
monks replied that they yielded respect to all Christians, 
but they knew of no particular obedience due to the holy 
father, being already under the guidance of their own 
pastor the Bishop of Caerleon; the other points they also 
refused, in conformity with the hermit's admonition, pro- 
baUy considering them as the first step of papal encroach- 
ment.^ But, returning to our Northumbrian king ; AdeJ- 
frid, though eminently successful in war, was not exempt 
from anxiety. Edwin, whom he had unjustly dispos- 
sessed of the crown of Deiri, now grown to man's estate, 
wandered from place to. place, in continual danger from 
the attempts of the usurper upon his life; at length 
the royal youth received protection from Redwald, king 
of .the East Angles, in whose court his engaging de- 
meanour procured him general esteem. Adelfrid, alarmed 
at this circumstance, solicited Redwald both by threats 
and promises to kill or deliver up his victim. Thus 
entreated, the integrity of the East Anglian sovereign 
began to waver, and a council was called to decide the 
fate of Ed win. 

P. — When men can debate on an act of villany, the 
result is easy to be anticipated. 

A, — ^The story of Edwin's escape from the impend- 
ing danger is told by Bede** with a simplicity that is 
highly touching; I will relate it as translated by Milton, 

certainly in a style that would not be expected by the 

■ — ■ ■ ■■ ■ i** - • 

* Bede, lib. 2, c. 2. »» Lib. 2, c. 12. 
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readers of PamcUsc Lost: " One oi' Edwin's faithrul 
companions (of which he had some few with him in the 
court of Rcdwald that never shrunk from his adversity,) 
about the first hour of night comes in haste to his cham- 
ber, and calling him fortli for better secresy, reveals to 
him his danger, and oiFers him his aid to make escape ; 
but that course not approved, as seeming dishonourable, 
without more manifest cause, to begin distrust towards 
one who had so long been his only refuge, the friend 
departs. Ed^\in, left alone wilhout the palace gate, full 
of sadness and perplexed thoughts, diEcerns about the 
dead of night a man, neither by countenance nor by 
habit to him known, who after salutation, asked him 
why at this hour, wlicn all others were at rest, he alone 
so sadly sat waking on a cold stone? Edwin not a little 
misdoubting who he might be, asked him ngiiin what 
his sitting witltin doors or without concerned him to 
know? To whom he again, ' Think not that who thou 
art, or why sitting here, or what danger hiings over 
thee, is to me unknown : but what would you promise 
to that man who ever would befriend you out of all 
these troubles, and persuade Kedwald to the like?' 
' All that I am able,' answered Edwin ; and he, ' What 
if the same man should promise to make you greater 
than any English king hath been before you.' ' I sliould 
not doubt,' quoth Edwin, ' to be auswerably grateful." 
' And what if to all this he would inform you,' said 
the other, ' in a way to happiness beyond what any of 
your ancestors hath known, would you hearken to his 
counsel? ' Edwin without stopping, promised he would ; 
and the other laying his right hand on Edwin's head, 
' When this sign,' saith he, ' shall next befall thee, re- 
member this time of night and this discourse, to perform 
what thou hast promised.' And with these \\urds dis- 
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appearing^ he left Edwin much ^ revived, but not less 
filled with wonder."* 

P^ — Rational pec^le will conclude this to have been 
a dream. 

A. — Why it was introduced you will learn hereafter. 
Hie friend who had counselled Edwin to flee, now re* 
turning, informed him that he was safe ; the solicitations 
of the queen had conquered the perfidious intention of 
Redwald, who on coming to this conclusion, judged it 
safest not to await the resentment of Adelfrid ; but 
marching with an army into Northumberland, he at- 
tacked and defeated that monarch, and placed Edwin 
in the vacant throne. 

P. — ^An unexpected though not an unjust retaliation. 

A. — Edwin became one of the most distinguished 
princes of the heptarchy ; he so far reformed the licen- 
tious habits of his subjects, that it was said during his 
reign a woman with a babe at her breast might travel 
over the island without sustaining an injury. The af- 
fection which he inspired in his servants was proved on 
a memorable occasion (626:) an assassin employed by 
Cuichelm, king of Wessex, having entered the apartment 
of the Northumbrian prince, under the guise of a messen^ 
ger, rushed upon his person with a drawn dagger; wh^ 
lilla, an officer, seeing his master's danger, and having 
no other means of intercepting the blow, threw himself 
between the king and the weapon, which was pushed 
with such force that, after piercing through the body of 
the faithful servant, it wounded the rescued monarvh.*" 

P. — Such devoted attachments presuppose a great 
share of merit. 

A. — Edwin having espoused Edilburga, the daughter 
of Ethelbert, the deceased king of Kent, that princess 
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wa,s accompanied to NorthiuiiberlaDd by PauliDus, a 
RomaD ecclesiastic, wliu did not fail to ascribe the 
deiiverance of the king to the protection of Christ. 
Edwin being pressed by the solicitations of this mis- 
sionary, promised that if lie should return victorious 
from a meditated expedition ag;ainst the perfidious 
Cuichclm, he would embrace the profession of the gos- 
pel. Having happily accomplished this undertaking, 
but still delaying to acknowledge the new faith, Pauli- 
nuu on a certain day, laying iiis right hand on the king's 
head, asked him if he remembered what that sign meant? 
Edwin, trembling and amazed, rose up, and fell at the 
new apostle's ieet. " Behold," said Paulinus, raising 
him from the ground, " God hath delivered you from 
your enemies, and given yoti the kingdom, jierform now 
what long since you promised."" 

P. — -How did Paulinus become acquainted with the 
secret ? 

f .— As Edwin was married, there is no need to resort 
to a miracle for its disclosure. 

A.- — The story is merely legendary, but indicative of 
the opinions of the age. Edwin having thought fit to 
consult his council on the subject of changing his re- 
ligion, was surprised by the facility with which Coiffi, 
the high priest, assisted his inclinations: " No one," 
said that person, " has worshipped the gods more assi- 
duously than myself, and yet few have been less fortu- 
nate ; I am weary of deities who are so indifferent, or 
so ungrateful, and will willingly try my fortune under a 
new religion."'' 

F. — Such sentiments, I suspect, are more frequently 
entertained than expressed. 

A. — The reply of a thane, whom the king next con- 
sulted, exhibits a vivid and not unplca^ing picture: 
■ Bcdc Hbl, \ih.2. c. 12, ■■ Lili.S. '-.15. 
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*** Often,*' said the Saxon noble, " in the depth of winter, 
O king ! whilst feasting with your thanes, and the fire 
is blazing on the hearth ,in the midst of the hall, have 
you seen a bird, pelted by the storm, enter at one door 
and escape at the other; during its passage it was visi- 
ble, but whence it came or whither it went you knew 
not. Such to me appears the life of man : he walks the 
earth for a few years ; but what precedes his birth, or 
what is to follow after his death, we cannot tell. If the 
new religion can unfold these secrets, it must be worthy 
your attention."* Thus seconded, Edwin with his sub- 
jects immediately embraced the Christian faith; but 
neither his merits nor his valour could secure him 
against the turbulence of those barbarous times ; ho was 
attacked by Penda, king of Mercia, and slain in battle 
at Hatfield-chace, in Yorkshire (638). ^ 

F. — Most of the princes of this and the subsequent 
age, who did not retire early into monasteries, seem to 
have perished by a violent death. 

A. — ^The whole kingdom of Northumberland became 
involved in discord and confusion, from which it was in 
a small measure relieved by the vigour of Oswald, the 
son of the former king Adelfiid ; but he being unfortu- 
nately slain in battle by the same ambitious neighbour, 
Penda (642,)*' such scenes of anarchy, treachery, and 
murd^ followed, that no country can furnish a pa- 
rallel. You might indeed say that few princes in this 
age escaped a violent end, as of fourteen kings that had 
assqmed the Northumbrian sceptre, inthe course of a 
single century, one only died in his bed. ^ 

F. — ^The Emperor Charlemagne very truly declared 
that these Northumbrians were worse than Pagans."^ 

• Bedo^ Hist lib. 2, c. 13. ^ Saxon Chron. <" Bcde, Hist. lib. 3> c. 9. 

^ Gul. Malmesb. lib, 1^ c. 3. 
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4.— Under Penda the kingdom of Mercia arose to 
great, consideration in the hepfarchy. This ferocious 
prince was enga<;;cd in perpetual hostilities with all the 
neighbouriug states ; three of the East Anglian kings 
perished successively in battle a^^ainst him; but in the 
eightieth year of his age he met with the same fate from 
Oswy, the brother of the late Oswald, king of Northum- 
berland (655).' Mercia however continued to maintain 
a respectable station, under Peada, the son of Penda, 
who having married a Northumbrian princess educated 
in the Christian faith, embraced and established that 
doctrine in bis dominions. 

f.— Thus "the fair sex had the merit of introducing 
Christianity into the most considerable kingdoms of 
the heptarchy. 

A. — ^The various states now maintained for nearly a 
century a tolerable share of harmony with each other. 
The events of the heptarchy arc known chiefly from the 
pen of venerable Bede ; but during this period he has 
told so few particulars, that his relation may be called 
rather a calendar of names than a history of events, 
and leaves us uncertain, says Milton, whether he was 
wanting to his matter, or his matter to liim. We learn 
that the kingdom of We.ssex, being governed by Ceod- 
walla, a warlike and enterprising prince, was increased 
in power by the conquest of Sussex, the first step made 
by the "West Saxons towards acquiring the sole mo- 
narchy of England, Ceodwalla at length, tired with the 
pursuits of ambition, undertook a pilgrimage to Rome ; 
where he received baptism, and there died (689).'' His 
successor, Ina, is more distinguished as a legislator than 
as a conqueror, many of his laws being still extant ; yet 
this prince was byno means deficient in military pn>wes.s.'' 
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JBLe aMed the counties of Somerset and Devon to 
Ms dominions^ and^ what is indeed deserving remem- 
brance^ treated the vanquished with an unusual share 
of clemency^ allowing the proprietors to retain pos- 
session of their lands^ and encouraging marriages be- 
tween them and his Saxon subjects: in the decline of 
his age^ Ina> at the suggestion of his queen Ethdburga^ 
niade a pilgrimage to Rome^ and at his return shut 
hiinsetf up in a convent^ where he died (728). 

P.-'^This fashion of forsaking the use of ai^ and 
retiriiig into monasteries, especially if it prevailed witii 
the nobility and common people as well as with the 
monarcbs^ would seem to denote some decline of the 
ancient ferocity. 

A. — ^The same historian, ffede/ though himself a 
mofric, yet with considerable sagacity predicts the evil 
^ffiscts Of this practice, as tending to deprive the nation 
of its means g( d^ence; an opinion, which the events 
of a subsequent age fatally confirmed; nor were the 
frequent pilgrimages to Rome without their inconve- 
nience, as they exhausted the wealth of the island lind 
promoted the corruption of manners: therais-afettor 
extant from BMnfece, archbishop of Mentz, to Cuthbert, 
archbishop of Canterbury, in which the former prelate 
exhorts his brother to prevent the pilgrimage of the 
English nuns to Rome, as it frequently hapj^ened tiiat 
they lost their virtue before their return.** ^ 

F.^-— These ladies probably considered that, as they 
were sure of a plenary remission of their sins when 
they arrived at their journey's end, there was na great 
harm in adding a little to the number by the way. 

A. — Mercia, under the reign of Offa, a prince of the 
blood who ascended the throne (755,)"^ became the most 

"^ Hist. lib. 5. c. 23. ** Spelman, Cone. torn. 1, p. 257. « Sax. Chron. 



conspicuous kingdom of the heptarchy. This ambitious 
monarch enlarged his dominions at the expense of 
his Saxou neighbours, and drove the British to their 
mountains in Wales ; to secure his acquisitions on that 
side, he ordered a dyke to be formed from the moatb of 
the Wye on the south, to the river Dee in Flintshire: 
the traces of this extensive work are yet visible in 
many places. 

F. — Offa's work, though called a dyke, was rather 
a mound or low bank between two ditches, it did not 
effectually repel the incursions of the Welsh, nor did 
it form an exact boundary, the Welshmen often pass- 
ing over it. In the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
Harold was sent against them with light armed troops, 
ravaged the country, and made a law, that every Bri- 
ton found with a weapon on this side of the dyke, 
should lose his right hand.* 

P. — Are the excavations of a similar nature in 
other parts of England, the Wansdike on Salisbury 
Plain lor instance, and that remarkable trench on New- 
market-heath, called the Devil's-ditch, to be attributed 
t» the Saxons? 

P.— The first work is certainly more ancient: Dr. 
Stukely attributes it, with sufficient probability, to the 
Belgae, who settled in Britain before the invasion of 
Ctesar, to defend themselves against the hostility of the 
aboriginal natives; but, as an instance how absurdly 
antiquaries will jump to a conclusion, having got the 
scent, he decides that the Wansdike was the work of 
Divitiacus, a Belgian mouEirch, who, Cfesar'' tells us, 
bad acquired chief authority in Britain; and he very 
gravely assures us, that the town of Devizes derives it 
name from that ancient chieftain." 
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A. — It is prot^able that the Saxons might extend^ if 
they did not creatb^ these works^ aiid apply them either as 
a boundary or defence : it is remarkable, that they seem 
to be Gonsthicted as a security for the protection of those 
people who dwelt nearest the sea. This undertaking ot 
Qffa's has caused his name to be better remembered than 
that of any other prince of the heptarchy; but his great 
qualities were miserably tarnished by an act of treach- 
ery, not surpassed by any thing in the Saxon annals. 
Ethelbert, king of the East Angles, a young prince of 
considerable merit, having paid his addresses to Elfrida 
the daughter of Offa, was invited with his retinue to 
Hereford, in order to celebrate the nuptials: amidst 
the festivities of such an occasion, he was decoyed into 
a distant chamber, and there beheaded : the East Anglian 
nobility had secret warning to escape. Elfrida, who 
abhorred her father's cruelty, retired to a nunnery,' 
and Offa, having extinguished the royal race, added the 
kingdom of East Anglia to his own dominions.^ 

P.— This story is a convincing proof that a bar- 
barous age is not the period of sincerity and truth: no 
such transaction could now take place in civilized 
Europe. 

A. — YovL will not be displeased to learn, that neither 
the continued prosperity of Offa's reign, nor the dis- 
tinctions that he received from the friendship and 
correspondence of Charlemange, appeased the stings 
of remorse ; to stifle which he had recourse to all the 
tricks of monkish devotion: he made a pilgrimage to 
Rome; endowed monasteries and churches; and, the 
better to ingratiate himself with the pope, he engaged 
to pay a yearly sum for the support of an English 

College at Rome,^ which was collected by the impo- 

. j 
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sition of a tax of a penny on each house in his domi- 
nions, of a certain value; this was the origin of Peter's 
Pence, or Roniescot, afterwards claimed as a tribute 
by tlic holy see:* Matthew of Westminster attributes 
the introduction of it to King Ina with little proba- 
bility. Offa died after a reign of more than thirty years 
(794,) and with him ended the superiority of Mercia. 

P.^It is pleasing to reflect, that such atrocious 
wickedness as Offa's conferred no lasting benefit either 
on himself or his posterity, 

A. — Mercia falling a prey to dissension and tumults, 
the kingdom of Wessex now assumed the chief station; 
Brithric at this period filled tiie throne, a prince not 
particularly distinguished except by his tragical death; 
his wife Eadburga, the daughter of Offa, a woman 
equally infamous for cruelty and incontinence, had 
conceived an implacable hatred against a young noble- 
man who had acquired her husband's friendship, and 
for the purpose of accomplishiug his destruction, she 
prepared a cup of poison, of which the king inad- 
vertently partaking lost his life, as did his unfortunate 
favourite (800).'' 

F. — The race of OfFa seems not to have degenerated 
from its pristine atrocity, 

A.— The West Saxons vented their imprecations 
against the murderess, who escaped into France : being 
there presented to Charlemagne, he asked her, which 
she would prefer as a husband, himself or his son? 
"Your son,(she replied,) for he is younger."" The Em- 
peror was displeased at this uncourtly answer,but made 
her a present of an opulent monastery, with the title of 
Abbess, from which, on account of the dissoluteness 

■ Roger Hovceen, Pnvs I'o^.t. ' Asser, ' Ibid. 
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of her conduct, she was soon expelled : after many 
adventures, this wife and daughter of a king terminated 
a miserable existence, in rags and beggary, at Pavia.^ 

F. — It would appear that the Saxons had made 
small progress in knowledge or humanity since their 
first establishment in Britain^ which^ as they had em-, 
braced the Christian faith, seems to require expla- 
nation. 

A. — ^We are to recollect, that the Christianity of 
that age was mixed up with so large a portion of ere-, 
dulity and superstition, that it tended but little to 
improve the understanding or correct the morals; the 
perusal of the scriptures was nearly unknown; monastic 
observances, the belief of miraculous interpositions, 
and a reverence for saints and relics, usurped the 
place of rational piety: remorse of conscience was 
appeased, not by amendment of life, but in the lower 
class by abject penances, and by servility to the monks; 
and in the higher by bounty to the church, which 
atoned for every species of crime and violence. 

P. — ^This is really a sweeping conclusion against 
the Saxon clergy. 

A. — The earlier dignitaries of the church, the arch- 
bishops Honorius and Theodore, in the seventh cen- 
tury, who indeed were foreigners, were men of much 
merit and learning, the latter particularly, a native of 
Tarsus in Cilicia; Fuller calls him a fellow citizen of 
St. Paul: he founded a library at Canterbury, and even 
read lectures on the Greek tongue ; his scholars were 
dispiersed in several monasteries ; /* but this sprinkling 
of letters continued for a marvellously short period, 
and never extended beyond the cloister; the people at 
large having a sovereign contempt for literature, en- 

• As9er. ^ Bede, lib. 4, c. 2. 



courag^ed the notable maxim, that a boy who feared 
the rod of a pedagof^ue woidd never look an enemy in 
the face. The generality of tJie priesthood too were 
nearly as ignorant and barbarous as the laity; yet it 
ia but just to make some exceptions, such as venerable 
Bede for instance, whose character truly deserves that 
appellation. 

P.— By what means has the epithet 'venerable' 
become constantly associated with the name of Bede, 
and which has no doubt extended his reputation? 

F. — At the death of Bede, a young monk, studying 
to make his epitaph in rhyming Latin, got thus far, 

" Hllc aunt in fo9s«i bedi oasa." 

But not being an adept in poetry he was unable to fill 
np the hiatus, and after tormenting himself to no pur- 
pose fell asleep ; in the morning, to his great surprise, 
he found the line completed, the word venerabilis, 
having been inserted by an angel,' the meaning, in no 
very exact rhyme, being. 



A. — Bede seems to stand aloof as the only learned 
Saxon whose name is generally remembered: this ex- 
cellent person was born at Wearmouth, in the bishopric 
of Durham (672 ;) his whole time was devoted to study 
and religion; and the fame of his learning became 
so great, that he received an invitation from Pope 
Sergius to visit Rome, but he modestly declined the 
honour, and passed the greater part of his life in the 
monastery of Jarrow, where he died (735). 

F. — His last moments exhibit a pleasing example 
of that holy calm which arises from a consciousness of 

■ Kloi'«^. Smifl. p. jH7. Biou;. Bril. 
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living and dying in the performance of acts of duty. 
Being engaged in translating the gospel of St. John 
into the Saxon tongue^ his amanuensis obi^erved^ *^ My 
beloved master^ there yet remsains one sentence nn^ 
irritten.*' " Write it then quickly/* replied Bede ; and 
^e young man having indited the sentence^ answered^ 
''It is finished.'' ''It is indeed finished/' said the dying 
sttint, and quietly expired.^ 

il.— The attainments of Bede were universal^ and 
would have done honour to any age; his "Ecclesiastical 
History/' is the foundation of by far the greater part of 
our knowledge of the earlier Saxons^ and is much 
valued for its faithfulness^ though retaining a strong 
tinct of monkish credulity. Bede maintained an ex- 
tensive conrespondence^ but after his' deaths the small 
remains « of learning seem gradually to have expired, 
and never to have revived with the Anglo Saxons in 
equal vigour. 

F. — ^Yet the fame of Alcuin, a native of Yorkshire, 
said to be a pupil of Bede's, was so celebrated, that 
Charlemagne established him in France as his own pre- 
iCeptor in the sciences. Alcuin became a great bene- 
factor to various French universities, particularly that of 
Paris : he died in 804. His works have, been published 
W;^io, consisting chiefly of letters, afid of theological 
jiubjects> which savour too much of that ignorant age to 
be nOw at all readable ; there is also a Latin poem, con- 
sistiiig of 1600 lines, " De pontificis et Sanctis Ecclesise 
Sboracensis," which throws some light on the studies 
then in vogue. . 

' -4.*--The early Anglo Saxons were not without their 
aaints, such as Cuthb^t, Aldhelm, Wilfrid, and others, 
who had sufficient learning to occupy the high places 

" Simeon, Dunelm. lib. 1, c. 15. 
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of the church with decoruiu; but they have left nothing 
which can instract or entertain posterity. The small 
additional cotemporary information respecting the 
period of the heptarchy, is gleaned from Eddius 
and Nennius; the former of whom, wrote the life of 
St. Willrid, containing many passages explanatory of 
civil as well as ecclesiastical affairs: this person 
flourished about the year 720 ; he was, says Bede,» the 
best singer in the north. Nennius was a Briton and 
abbot of Bangor: some have thought that he was one 
of the fifty monks who escaped the slaughter of their 
twelve hundred brethren by Adelfrid; but he himself 
states, that he wrote his " Eulogium Britannise sive 
Historia Britonum," in the year 858; much of the work 
is supposed to have been compiled or transcribed 
from the History of the Monk Elvodugus. Could the text 
be relied on as genuine, which I see no great reason to 
doubt, it would help to decide some controverted points, 
as ho mentions the story of Brute and the deeds of 
Prince Arthur.' 

F. — We must not pass over, in this place, the 
querulous Gildas, a British monk of Bangor, who lived 
during the sixth century, and is consequently our first 
native historian: he escaped into Armorica from the 
destroying arms of the Saxons; the cruel inflictioua 
of which people upon his unfortunate countrymen, 
he so wofully details in his "Epistola de excidio 
Britannise." 

A.- — Returning to the kingdom of Wessex : at the 
death of Brithric, Egbert, descended from the brother 
of King Ina, succeeded to the throne. This prince was 
supposed to possess a better title than the late unfor- 
tanate monarch : conscious of his danger, he had early 
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retired iuto France, and by serving in the armies of 
Charlemagne,* acquired that knowledge, of mankind 
and superior military skill, which afterwards enabled 
him to reduce the kingdoms of the heptarchy under 
his single government; the royal families of each 
having now become extinct, Egbert was the sole de- 
scendant, of those first conquerors, who enhanced their 
authority by claiming a descent from Woden; yet, 
notwithstanding this tempting circumstance, he did 
not commence hostilities against his Saxon neigh- 
bours, but chose rather^ to turn his arms against 
the Britons in Cornwall:*' from the conquest of that 
country, he was recalled by the attack of Bemulf, 
king of Mercia, against whom he obtained a com- 
plete victory> near Elland,* in Wiltshire; and by several 
subsequent battles, he entirely broke the power of 
that formidable rival, who was slain in the field, and 
in a short time united the kingdom to his.ovtm. 

, P. — Pid the remaining states of ^ the heptarchy lose 
their independence with the same facility ? 
' il,— Sussex, always weak, had long since fallen 
under the power of the West Saxons; Kent and Essex 
had become tributary to the King of Mercia, who hud 
also reduced East Anglia to subjection: these minor 
kingdopas made small resistance to the arms of the 
new invader, if they did not rather invite his authority; 
and Northumberland, weary w:ith intestine contentioi^s, 
readily submitted (827). Thus did Egbert, from the 
fortunate circumstance of his illustrious descent, united 
with prudence and valour, attain the high honour of 
being the first king of that large portion of Britain, 
which soon after acquired the name of England.' 



• Gul. Malmesb. lib. 2, c. 1. »» Sax. Chron. 
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F. — ^This charming town, St. Edmundsbury, ao 
agreeably situated on a gentle acclivity, eqnals in at- 
traction any that I have seen in the kingdom : the rich 
fertile enclosures on tlie south, announce abundance, 
whilst the fine open champaign country to the north, 
indicates the purest and most healthful atmosphere. 

A. — Thus happily circumstanced, it can be no matter 
of surprise that it was chosen as the scat of a monas- 
tery, the founders and inhabitants of such institutions 
being admirable Judges of these advantages : the ruins, 
which at this moment break upon our view, bespeak 
the establishment to huve been one of the most extcn- 
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sive^ as it was one of the earliest and richest^ in the 
island. 

P. — It was not, I suppose, of British origin, nor 
founded till after the conversion of the East Anglian 
Saxons. - 

A. — ^To Sigebert,^ a king of that nation, we must 
attribute the merit, if such it be, of the foundation, 
about the year 633, a short time after the first introduc- 
tion of Christianity into East Anglia by Felix the Bur- 
gundian, bishop of Dunwich. Indeed we must admit 
that, from the imperfect conversion of the natives and the 
ferocity of the times, such establishments were almost 
necessary to the support of the Christian faith: they 
Were the residence of the bishops and their clergy, who 
preached and administered the sacraments in the neigh- 
bouring country. Monasteries too, from the security and 
abundance which they afforded, being well built and 
well endowed, were incomparably the most comfortable 
places of habitation in the kingdom; and as afterwards 
an opinion prevailed, that as soon as any person put 
on the garb of a monk all his sins were forgiven, it is 
no wonder that they were crowded by persons of both 
sexes and of,evpry conditipn. 

F.—li would be uncandid to deny^ that to many 
thesQ institHtio^s offered ai^ agreeable asylum : 

^' Where penitence night plant her meek abode, ' 
: . . An4 permit contemplation meet hia God;" 

yet from the eflfects which we see produced by monas^ 
teries still subsisting in other countries, I am well con- 
tent that their picturesque ruins only remain to adorn 
the prospect in this. 

P. — The magnifikjent gatewa;^ now before us seems 

* Bedc, Ub.3,c.l8. 
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of comparatively madem erection to the times of which 
you are speaking, 

A. — It was built in the reig^ of Richard the Second, 
iind remains an unrivalled specimen of the taste of the 
age ; but at a small distance we are irresistibly attracted 
by a square tower of extraordinary antiquity. 

P. — The round arches, unmixed with any pointed 
windows, and especially its great arch of entrance, toge- 
ther with its venerable state of decay, induce a conclu- 
sion that it must be referred to the period of the Saxons. 

A.—\ am of opinion that to the liberality of Canute 
the Great we are indebted for this fine piece of antiquity, 
about the year 1020; some antiquaries place it near 
fifty years later, and attribute its erection to Baldwyn 
the Abbot, under William the Conqueror. It possesses 
all the genuine characteristics of the Saxon architecture; 
but it must be acknowledged that no certain criterion 
exists to distinguish the later Saxon from the earlier 
Norman style. 

P. — It is now used as a campanile, or bell-tower, to 
the church of St. James: do you think that such was 
its original destination? 

A. — It was undoubtedly the grand portal which led 
to the old abbey church, the arches of whose principal 
front you yet behold, oddly enough filled up with 
modem dwellings; but I tliink it hardly of sufficient 
dimensions to have been intended as a campanile to a 
church of such magnitude as the ancient structure. 

P. — What induced the powerful Canute to pay any 
particular regard to St. Edmundsbury? 

A. — In the year 870, the Danes, his marauding 
countrymen, having burnt Ely, took possession of Thet- 
ford, when Edmund, king of East Anglia, assailing 
them, was put to flight, and taken prisoner; being 
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bound to a stake^ he was barbarously shot to death 
"with arrows^ refusing to renounce his faith in Clms- ' 
tianity:* his body being removed to this place, then 
called Bedericsworth, it became an object of great 
veneration, and ■> many - reputed miracles were per- 
formed over his tomb. Sweyn, king of Denmark, the 
father of Canute, having plundered and utterly de- 
stroyed, this monastery by fire, received, it is said, 
a. blow from an invisible hand;^ on which, exclaim- 
ing that he was stricken by St. Edmund, he soon 
after expired. Canute, to expiate his father's crime and 
pacify the saint, took the monastery under his especial 
protection, and the present tower is probably a part of 
his royal munificence. 

P. — ^The Danes then made their appearance very 
early in England. 

A. — During the reign of Brithric in Wessex, a small 
body of them first landed in that kingdom (787;) and 
when the magistrate of the place questioned them con- 
ceirning their enterprise, they killed him and fled to their 
ships/ 

F. — ^A characteristic beg^inning of that long series 
of piratical attack, plunder, and devastation, by which 
they retorted upon the Saxons the sufferings which tliat 
people a few ages before had inflicted upon the unfor-- 
tunale Britons. 

il.— Even Egbert, though he had united the king- 
doms, of the heptarchy, and possessed greater power 
than any former Saxon prince, was not secure from 
their depredations. In. 832 they pillaged the isle, of 
Sheppey, and escaped with impunity ; the next year 
they gained some advantage in a sharp contest at 
Charmouth, in Dorsetshire ; and entering into an alliance 

* Asser. ^ Gul.Malmesb. lib.2> c. 10, * Sax. Chroo. 
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with the Britons in Cornwall, they made an inroad into 
Devon, but were totally defeated at Hingesdown. 
Whilst England remained in a state of anxiety, Egbert, 
who was alone able to provide against tliis new evil, 
unfortunately died" (838.) 

P. — Having thus introduced the Danes to our no- 
tice as about to play a conspicuous part in the affairs of 
England, who were they, and whence did they spring? 

j4.— This people, the Danes, Normans, or North- 
men, appear by the atlinity of their language to have 
been of the same stock as the Saxons ; they inhabited 
the peninsula of Jutland, the isles of the Baltic, and the 
shores of the Scandinavian continent. Their national 
appellation, Dane, is probably of the same meaning 
as the word Thane, a prince; though Saxo Gramma- 
ticus very improbably derives it from Dan, one of their 
kings, who lived 1038 years before Christ. Piracy was 
their profession: in the spring it was their custom to 
assail some distant province, ravage tlie country, and 
collect the spoil. In the eighth century these seakings'' 
(for so were their chiefs then called,) confined their de- 
predations nearly to the northern seas ; but soon after, 
instigated, it is Supposed, by some fugitive Saxons, who 
had fled from the violence of Charlemagne, they assailed 
at once both the kingdoms of France and England in 
such numbers, as to fill the inhabitants with terror and 
amazement. 

-F.— Indeed the subsequent history of both kingdoms 
for two centuries is little else than a continual struggle 
to resist the aggressions of these northern spoilers. 

A. — .\s the Danish vessels were small, no river or 
creek was secure against their approach. After plun- 
dering the inhabitants of the country of their cattle and 

■ Sax.Cliron. ' BnitiiQliuiis, lib.3, c.y. 
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goods, before there was time for the military force of the 
district to assemble^ the Danes retreated to their ships; 
and suddenly appeared in a distant quarter. Every part 
^f England Was thus kept in perpetual alarm ; and the 
annals of those unhappy times become at once weari*^ 
some and repulsive. 

P. — ^Yet notwithstanding this lowering prospect^ 
some gleams of light must occasionsdly illuminate the 
horizon/ and some scenes and characters'occur worthy 
the attention of the historian. .. '^ 

il.— At the death of Egbert (838,) his son Ethelwolf 
inherited the throne, but not the talents of his father) 
he was better qualified for governing a convent than a 
kingdom. He began his reign according to the absurd 
custom of those tbnes, by dividing his dominions, deli- 
vering over to his eldest son, Athelstan, the counties of 
Essex^ Kent, and Stissex. The incursions of the Danes 
were now become nearly annual ; they marched through 
and devastated every part of the kingdom; and though 
frequently encountered in desperate skirmishes, they 
acquired a settlement in the isle of Thanet. Ethelwolf, 
however, found : opportunity to make a pilgrimage to 
Rome, and took with him his youngest and favourite son> 
Alfred, for the purpose of receiving regal unction from the 
Pope;* probably with a view to secure his succession 
hereafter, in prefer^ace to the children of his brothers. 

F. — ^This trifling point, it must be confessed, is 
uncertaia; but it has been as much disputed as if it 
involved the welfare of kingdoms. 

A. — ^The unction is trifling enough, but the pdint 
involved is the nature of the succession of the Saxon 
kings ; from this and other instances it would appear 
that legitimacy was the rule, but liable to be set aside 

■ Asscr. 
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when the heir to the vacant throne wag considered 
incompetent, either from extreme youth or weakness, 
to exercise the regral functions with advantage. The 
return of Ethelwolf was attended by an Unexpected 
opposition: Athelstan having died in the absence of 
his father, his next brother, Etheibald, assumed the 
government, and concerted with the nobles to exclude 
Ethelwolf from the throne. A civil war was alone pre- 
vented by the facile monarch yielding up to his ambi- 
tious son the greater and better part of the kingdom." 
He survived this transaction about two years; but his 
name is remembered by posterity only as having granted 
tiio possession of tithes to the Saxon church. 

F. — If this be his only memorable act, it must be 
allowed that it is one which has been of great import- 
ance; from the long resistance of former princes to 
concede this vast source of wealth to the clergy, we 
may conclude that they seized the lucky opportunity 
when a weak monarch and an ignorant and superstitious 
people, alike depressed by present losses and in terror 
of future, were equally willing, by any means, to acquire 
the protection of heaven. 

A. — The charter confirming this important grant is 
still extant.'' The three elder sons of Ethelwolf suc- 
ceeded to the throne of their father in the following 
order : Etheibald (857 ;) Ethelbert (860 ;) Ethered (866). 
Daring the reign of the last of these princes, Ragnar 
Lodbrog, a sea king, having constructed ships of a 
larger size than common, was wrecked on the northern 
coast of England; heedless of the consequence, he 
began the usual work of depredation ; but his numbers 
were too few to contend with Ella, the king of Northum- 
berland, who seized the piratical Dane, and confined 
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him 111 a dunj^eon/ where he was devoured by snakes; 
He prophesied in his torments th^t the ** cubs of the 
boar ** » would avenge the fate of their father. 

F. — ^This Scandinavian chief was equally celebrated 
as a scald, or poet^ as a warrior; he consoled his cap- 
tivity by composing in verse the various exploits of his 
life. There is a very ancient ode in " Runic rhyme,"* 
purporting to be the death-song of Ragndr Lodbrog; 
but it is evident that it must have been the composition 
of some scald, or bard, to celebrate the deeds of his 
master : • it relates an extraordinary adventure of Lod- 
brog*s attacking and killing a dragon, defending himself 
by the singular contrivance of sufferipg as much water 
to freeze upon his garment as would form an impe- 
netrable coat of armour. The ode concludes with this 
allusion to the serpents : 

** Fast to the hereditary end. 
To my allotted goal I tend ; 
Fixed is the viper's mortal harm 
li^thin my heart, hb manaon warm \ 
In the recesses of my breast 
The writhing snake has formed his nest 
Yet Odin may in vengeance spread 
The bloody scourge o'er EUa's head ; 
My son's fierce anger at the tale 
Shall change from red to dndlf pale. 
Warn'd from withfai, break off the lay. 
The inyiting sisters chide my stay ; 
By Odin sent, I hear them call. 
They bid me to his fatal hall ; 
With them high-throned, the drcling bowl 
Of foaming mead shall cheer my soul. 
With joy I jysAA ray vital breath, < 
And laugh in the last pangs of death." • 

A . — ^The sons of Ragnar soon prepared to fulfil 
their father's prophecy ; and landing in East Anglia, the 

* Saxo. ' ^ Olaus Wormius de Literatura Runica. 

^ Translation by Dr. Downman. 
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inhabitants of which kin>rdoin supplying their troops 
with horses, they were enabled to break into Northum- 
berland, and seize Ella, whom they put to death by the 
most horrible torments. Returning to East Anglia, they 
murdered St, Edmund, the king, as we have already 
detailed, and ravaged the monastery upon whose site 
we are now standing (870). 

P.^As Egbert is said to have united the kingdoms 
of the heptarchy forty years before, how could North- 
umberland and East Anglia have monarchs of their own 
at this period ? 

A. — Egbert, content with the real power, which he 
thought it prudent to conceal, permitted the kingdoms 
of Northumberland, Mercia, and East Anglia, to retain 
their nominal sovereigns; who were notwithstanding 
entirely dependent upon him, and who in two or three 
generations became quietly extinct : such kings were 
Edmund and Ella. The death of Ethered, or Ethelred, 
for it is spelled both ways (871,) though he left issue, 
made way for the succession of his brother Alfred, whose 
celebrated name, yet dear to posterity, appears like an 
Oasis in the desert, in this rude and uninteresting era. 

F. — This monarch has been depicted by Mr. Hume 
as the model of a perfectly wise and good man, uniting 
action and speculation in such exact proportion as to 
form that ideal sage without a blemish, whose character 
philosophers have been fond of contemplating, but which 
in real life has elsewhere been rarely, if ever found, 

^.—Alfred certainly so far realized the philosophic 
character, as to represent what Seneca calls a spectacle 
worthy the attention of the gods, a virtuous man bravely 
struggling and rising superior to his adverse fortune. 
Soon after his accession, the Danes continued to pour 
into England with such an overwhelming torrent, as for 
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mmie years to baffle eyery effort of resistanc^^ and no 
part of the kingdom was left unsubdued but Wessex. 
At length Alfred, after haying fought eight battles in 
the course of a single year with some advantage, was 
compelled to negotiate, and the Danes stipulated to 
depart the country; when, without seeking a pretence, 
they suddenly fell upon Alfred's army, put it to the 
rout, and took possession of Ex'eter. The king col- 
lecting new forces, exerted himself with such vigour, as 
again to reduce his enemy to extremity ; but so ui^ent 
was the necessity of his affairs, that he found himself 
unable to, demand better conditions, than that the 
Danes should quietly settle somewhere in the kingdom, 
and prevent the intrusion of further ravagers.* 

P. — Having such a recent instance of their perfidy, 
we scarcely expect to find them faithful in this new 
engagement. 

il.^-It was the lingular misfortune of this era, that 
each party of these freebooters, acting without concert 
or concurrence, considered itself by no means bound by 
the restrictions agreed to by others. During the execu- 
tion of this very treaty, a fresh body of Danes, by the 
celerity of their cavalry> surprised Chippenham, where 
the king then resided, in the midst of winter ; and he 
escaped from this unexpected attack with the utmost 
difficulty, without forces, and even without attendants.** 

Pi — In truth these bees, swarming from the northehi 
hive, seem seldom to have forgotten the use of their 
stingy. 

A. — ^The terrified Saxons abandoned themselves 'to 
despair ; some quitted their country, others subMtted' 
to their conquerors, but hone had courage at this junc- 
ture to rally round the king for the defence of their 

• Asser. * Sax. Chron. 
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liberties. Alfred, thus forsaken, was compelled to seek 
shelter in a mean disguise from the fury of his Enemies : 
he first retired to the cottage of a neatherd : it was in 
this humble dwelling that the well-known incident oc- 
curred of his neglecting to turn the cakes which he had 
been entrusted to watch whilst baking. Trimming his 
bow and arrows, his mind became absorbed in the con- 
templation of his strange fortunes ; the good dame, 
ignorant of the rank of her guest, tindin^^ her bread all 
burnt, failed not to rate him with being very willing 
always to eat her cakes, though he was thus negligent 
in toasting them.' It is not equally well known, that 
the faithful host, Dunwulf, from his aptitude to learning, 
which Alfred discovered whilst living under his roof, 
was some years after promoted to the bishopric of 
Winchester. " 

F. — There is some resemblance, not only in the 
extreme reverses of their fortune and subsequent ele- 
vation, but in integrity of character, between Alfred and 
the Swedish monarch, Gustavus Vasa. 

A . — Alfred at length finding the search of the Danes 
to become more remiss, collected some of his followers, 
and retired to a morass, formed amidst the stagnating 
waters of the Thone and the Parret," now called Athel- 
ney, in Somersetshire. During this period a sort of 
legendary anecdote is recorded, which has little to re- 
commend it, unless its pointing out the genuine bene- 
volence of the monarch. One day, having sent all his 
attendants out in search of game and fish, he was left 
alone with the queen : having begun to read, he was 
disturbed by the voice of a poor man, who with great 
eagerness begged for something to satify his hunger; 

■ Asser. '■ Gul. Maliiu'p. Jc Gtsl. Tqntif. c Sax. Chroii. 
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Alfred desired his wife to examine the cupboard^ in 
which she found only one small loaf; this she brought^ 
stating that it would scarcely suffice his servants when 
^ they came from fishing. The king however directed her 
to give half to the poor man^ whose name was Nider^ 
trustipg, as he said^lhat God would send more;. and 
he contiued to read^ till^ falling asleep^ he was comforted 
by a remarkable dream^ in which St Cuthbert appeared^ 
and assured him that his restoration to his throne drew 
near; w token of which his servants would return wi^ 
a great plenty offish. This circumstance so happenings 
the king was encouraged to undertake those noble efforts 
which restored the lustre of the Saxon diadem.* 

P. — ^Another proof, supposing the story to be true, 
that dreams and prophecies are often the cause of their 
own fulfilment. 

A. — In this concealment Alfred was not^inactive, 
making occasional sallies on the Danes, who often felt 
the vigour of his arm, but were ignorant of the quarter 
whence the blow proceeded. At length a fortunate cir- 
cumstance enabled him to leave his retreat in safety. 
Oddune, earl of Devonshire, being besieged in his castle 
of Kinwitb, resolved to prevent the necessity of submit- 
ting, by making an unexpected sally ; this he, performed 
one morning before day-break, with such success as to 
kill Hubba, a celebrated leader, and obtain possession 
of thareo/en, or raven, ^ an enchanted banner, to which 
the Danes attached much importance. This mysterious 
standard was woven in one noontide by the three 
daughters of the deceased Danish chief, Ragnar Lpd- 
brog: if it appeared to flap its wings in battle, it wa^ 
a sure omen of victory ; if it hung motionless in the air, 
it anticipated nothing but defeat. 

* Sim. Dimdm Vita St. Cuthbert. ^ Asser. 
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P. — ^The Danes then had only to light on a windy 
day : however the loss of this magical emblem could 
not but affect the minds of superstitious barbarians. 

A.-— Alfred resolved to inspect the situation of the 
enemy himself before he attempted to assemble his sub- 
jects in arms. Assumina; the disguise of a harper, 
he entered the Danish camp ; and passing unsuspected 
through every quarter, gained possession of their secrets ; 
he remarked their supine security, their contempt of the 
English, and their neglect of military discipline. En- 
couraged by these appearances, he sent intelligence to 
hi.s most powerful subjects, and summoned them to 
attend with their warlike followers on the borders of 
Selwood Forest, in Devon, The English, worn out 
by the insolence and oppression of the enemy, on the 
appointed day joyfully resorted to their prince, received 
him with shouts of applause, and, " never satisfied with 
seeing," entreated that he would lead them to liberty 
and vengeance.' 

F. — Of such enthusiasm it is to be presumed that 
Alfred was too wise a man not to take immediate 
advantage. 

^.— He conducted bis army to Eddington; and 
availing himself of hi.s knowledge of the weakness of 
the Danish camp, he directed his attack against its 
most unguarded quarter. The Danes, astonished to find 
that Alfred was again at the head of an army, were 
soon routed with great slaughter; and those who escaped, 
retreating to some neighbouring fortification, presently 
offered to submit. Alfred proposed to re-people East 
Anglia, now become depopulated, with the Danish 
leader Guthrum and his followers; but required that 
they should give him a pledge of their sincerity by 
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consenting to embrace Christianity. Hie greater part 
received baptism^ and settled peaceably in their new 
quarters (880).» 

P. — ^Did they then at once relinquish their old habits 
of licentiousness and perfidy ? 

^.—Alfred so well followed up the benefits of this 
victory by his policy and vigour, that he kept the Danes 
within due limits ; the more turbulent passed over to 
the continent, and the remainder were gradually incor- 
porated with the English. With admirable greatness of 
mind he put both people into the same equality in the 
eye of the law, the surest source of concord ; and such 
was the happy result of his efforts, that except by one 
trivial incursion, the kingdom for tw'elve years remained 
undisturbed.^ 

F. — How striking is the effect produced by the 
ascendancy of one powerful mind! 

A, — ^At length (893) Hastings, a celebrated Danish 
chief, arrived on the coast of Kent with a fleet of three 
hundred and thirty sail, landed his troops at Apledore, 
oh the Rother, and would under a weak government 
have thrown eveify thing into the former confusion ; but 
Alfred, with his characteristic vigour, (Phased the Danes 
wherever they appeared,"" which indeed was in various 
and distant quarters; and one of his leaders had the 
good fortune to make the wife and daughters of Hastings 
prisoners, whom the king generously released, on con- 
dition that Hastings would depart the kingdom, and 
not return ; which promise that ferocious chief probably 
fulfilled, as he is heard of no more in England, though 
it cost Alfred much trouble before his followers could 
be entirely subdued. After restoring tranquillity in 
every part of his dominions, this great monarch died, 

• Sax. Chron. *» Asser. * Sax. Chron. 
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at the age of fifty-one," id the full possession of that 
security and greatness which his virtues deserved (901). 

P. — Notwithstanding his contluued success, I am 
not aware that Alfred stands high as a military 
commander. 

A. — Of his activity we have sufficient proof, since 
in the course of his life he fought no less than fifty-sis 
battles in person; of his generalship indeed little is 
known, as in those days of desultory warfare hard 
blows alone decided the contest. One of his strata- 
gems is recorded ; when the Danes, sailing up the river 
Lee, fortified themselves at Hertford, he devised a plan 
to render their fleet useless,'' by dividing the stream 
into three channels, which manceuvre left their vessels 
dry; and it is thought that the noble meadow now 
stretching between Hertford and Bow was occasioned 
hy (his contrivance, 

F. — It is rather to the wisdom of Alfred's civil 
government than to his military arrangements, however 
well planned and executed, that we must seek the 
cause of his lasting renown. 

A. — ^Thc institutions of Alfred have always been the 
boast of the English nation, for so it began f o be called 
in the reign of this monarch. But his first and most 
pressing care was to secure the safety of his people ; 
and this he effected by settling a national militia, order- 
ing all his sulyccts of proper age to be armed and 
registered, assigning them a regular rotation of duty, 
each man to be ready in case of a sudden emergency : 
and sensible that the most effectual mode of repelling 
the depredations of piratical enemies, was by attacking 
them on their own element, he provided a naval force, 
which had been so unaccountably neglected by his 
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Saxon predecessors.* And though Alfred was obliged 
^t first^ to man his fleet with Frisians and other 
foreigners^ he became at length master, of the ocean^ 
and gave the example of those glorious wooden walls^ 
which on so many occasions have since raised England 
to its transcendant height of power and greatniess. 

F. — ^In estimating the benefit we must not overlook 
the intolerable evils which these measures removed: 
the Danes had ravaged the whole kingdom^ had burnt 
and plundered London and various other cities^ and 
being Pagans^ spared neither age^ nor sex^ norTelipous 
pvefession ; indeed the monasteries, being well provided 
with booty, were peculiarly the objects of their attack. 
The Abbess of Coldingham, in order to screen her nuns 
from outrage, persuaded them to cut off their noses 
and upper lips. This notable expedient preserved their 
honour, but cost them their lives ; (he Danes beholding, 
contrary to their expectations, such horrid visages, set 
fire to the convent, and cast the unfortunate nuns into the 
flames.*" ^ Another proof of their habitual barbarity may 
be drawn from the circumstance of one Oliver, a famous 
pirate, having acquired the nickname of Bamakall, or 
child-preserver, because be denied his followers the 
diversion of tossing infants on their spears." 

P. — ^You mention London as being one of the cities 
burnt and plundered by the Danes, yet for a long period 
previous it does not appear to have been the seat of 
any important transaction. 

A. — London is not noticed by any writer from the 
year 616 to 764, Ibough from its happy situation it most 
always have continued a place of great commerce and 
importance ; yet the Mercian kings, in whose dominions 
it was situated, seem not to have chosen it for their 

* Asser. ^ Mat. Westmon. * BarthoHnus, lib. 2, c. 9. 
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place of residence. Alfred rebuilt it after its late cod* 
flagration ; and by appointing a regular meeting of the 
Wittena-gemot, or states of the kingdom, to be held 
there twice in the year, first made it the metropolis of 
England. 

P- — Of what class of persona did that assembly 
consist t 

A. — It is agreed that the bishops and abbots were 
an essential part ; and also the aldermen, or governors 
of counties, who in the Danish times were often termed 
Jarls, or Earls: but there appears besides to have been 
an order of men called Wites, which indeed gave a name 
to the assembly. Disputes have arisen as to the meaning 
of this description of persons: some indiscreet advo- 
cates of popular government have aflected to consider 
them in the light of representatives of the boroughs ; 
but that opinion is quite untenable, as from the thinness 
of the population, the low state of commerce, and con- 
sequently the general poverty of the kingdom, artificers 
and tradesmen had not even become of sufficient im- 
portance to form a separate class: and in the conti- 
nental governments established by the Franks, springing 
from the same origin as the Saxons, it is universally 
admitted that the commons had no share.* 

F. — Other antiquaries maintain that the wites meant 
the judges, or men learned in the law. 

A. — That class is included among the aldermen and 
bishops ; consequently we must rather look for an 
explanation of the term to the great thanes, or chief 
proprietors of land, wite meaning powerful as well as 
wise. 

P. — In the aiq)rehension of many, the epithets are 
still synonymous. 
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il;*-^How large an estate gave a qualification to sit 
in the Wittena-gemot is uncertain^ tbongh it is com- 
monly thought not less than forty hides, containing 
between font and five thousand acres. This assembly 
existed in all the Saxon kingdoms; and its consent 
was necessary to tibe lenacting of new laws, and to the 
ratification of the chief acts of government ; it was also 
the supreme court of justice. 

P. — ^The Wittena-gemot then resembled our House 
of Lords; but the people having there no natural pro- 
tectors, in what did tibe boasted liberty of the Anglo- 
Saxons consist? 

F. — ^The very existence of such a cpuncil was a 
guarantee against a government purely despotic ; but 
that the Saxons paid attention to what has been since 
invidiously termed the rights of men as individuals, 
is an iknaginary supposition, personal slavery having 
always existed among them. The government was 
clearly aristocratical; consequently we are not to look 
for those checks and balances which distinguish the 
modem constitution of Britain : in this sense that beau- 
tifal system was certainly not to be found in the woods 
of Germany;* the rude inhabitants of the Hercynian 
forest enjoying that kind of freedom <»ily, which a war- 
like people with arms in their hands, in an incipient 
state of society, will always retain. 

A. — ^With the Anglo-Saxons the proprietors of land 
alone possessed any sort of political power; but tke 
degree of personal liberty which that class enjoyed 
was considerable, they being not only exempt from 
the feudal burdens afterwards imposed by the Norman 
Conqueror, but happily ignorant of the weight of modem 
taxation. This blessing of freedom was chiefly secured 

* Montesquieu. 
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by the iastitutioii of the iiimdred and couDty courts, 
where the freeholders assembled twice a year. In the 
latter the bishop and the alderman presided, and 
the causes were determined, as it would seem, by ac- 
clamation rather than by a. majority of yoices; but the 
attendance of all the freeholders being at length found 
troublesome, a portion was selected for the purpose, and 
hence the origin of juries; but the mode of their appoint- 
ment and the method of trying causes remain in great 
obscnrity. 

F, — In the beginning of the last century, a notion 
was hinted at by Dr. Hickes,* a high-flying nonjuror, 
that juries had no existence at all amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons, butthat we arc indebted for their introduction to 
Henry the Second ; and this doctrine seems incautiously 
to have been admitted by some subsequent historians, in 
their rage, as it appears to me, of starting new opinions, 
however paradoxical. 

A. — Our own sages of the law have always adhered 
to the common tenet ; and as it is incontested that with 
all the Teutonic nations the essence of a jury, thepaiium 
judicium, or trial by one's peers, existed from the earliest 
times, I see no reason to adopt the Doctor's notion ; 
though tile number of twelve jurymen, and their unani- 
mity, may be considered as of later establishment, 

F. — In the county and hundred courts was the dc- 
moeratical part of the Anglo-Saxon constitution lo be 
foimd, which secured to the people the due admtuistra- 
tion of the laws, and protected them against the oppres- 
sion of the great. And here also we discover something 
of the elements of a popular election, in the appoint- 
Bent of the sheriffs, who were commonly chosen by 

" Thesaurus, rol. 2. 
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the people^ that is^ the land owners; which practice 
indeed continued after the conquest. 

il. — We must not attribute, as is done by some 
historians, the institution of these minor tribunals to 
Alfred, as they existed at an earlier period; though he 
anew regulated and maintained their authority: and 
for the same reason the division of the kingdom into 
counties and hundreds is not to be considered as ori- 
ginating with him, though he improved the former AiB* 
tribution; but tibe more minute subdivision of the 
hundreds into tithings may be viewed as his work. 
These tithings conisisted each of ten households ; and 
in those days of scanty population they occupied often 
a considerable space of land; each householder became 
surety for the good behaviour of his neighbours, and for 
his own family,. no person being suffered to remain who 
did not register himself in some tithing. Thus a system 
of exact police was established, well calculated to re- 
strain the extreme licentiousness and disorder of the 
times, though but little in accordance with a more 
advanced period of society. 

F. — ^The strict regard which he paid to the admini- 
stration of justice is one of the distinguishing merits of 
Alfred ; he severely punished all malversation in the 
judges, many of whom, were actually executed for 
abuses in their office.* 

ij.— Not only to the administration but to the sub- 
stance of the law itself, was the care of Alfred extended. 
By collecting the best of those laws formerly promut 
gated by Ethelbert, Ina, and Offa, he digested a com- 
plete code ; which though now lost, except a fragment^ 
is said to have been in existence so late as the reign oi 
Edward IV. This work is generally deemed the origin 

— ..II I 11 11 r I — ^— — ■» 

■ Mirroir des Justices. 
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oi'maiiy of those tnaxims whicb constitute the " com- 
mon law" of England. The punishment of death was 
rarely inflicted ; indeed nothing can be more remarkable 
than amidst a ferocious age, the extreme mildness of 
spirit in which these laws are dictated. 

F. — Unless it be the contrast by which in a refined 
age the sanguinary code, or rather mass of crudity, 
forming the criminal law of Britain has been since 
distinguished. 

A, — Midnight assassination for purposes of plunder 
was capitally puni.shed by a law of Alfred. Those 
violences which admitted composition seem to have 
been intiicted in private feuds ; and if ao, what were 
they but a sort of duelling on a more enlarged scale. 
It is remarkable how much the principle of pecuniary 
compensation pervades the whole system of the Anglo- 
Saxon laws. The efl"ect of Alfred's cares was wonderful : 
robberies and iniquities of all kinds were so much re- 
pressed, that it is said he hung up golden bracelets 
near the highways, and no man dared to touch them.' 

P. — llius far you have spoken only of Alfred's 
active virtues as a warrior and legislator; but is he not 
equally renowned as a scholar and a sage ? 

A. — His love of letters and encouragement of learned 
men were remarkable, and proceeded not more from 
policy than from sincere attachment to literature; 
nhich inclination was first excited by the recital of 
some Saxon poems, in whicb his mother delighted.'' 
Till this period his education had been so much ne- 
glected, that at the age of twelve years Alfred was 
unable even to read. Finding the monasteries destroyed, 
the libraries burned, and the monks butchered or dis- 
petBed, he established schools every where for the 
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instraction of his people ; of which you will say diey 
were much in want; as he complains fhat he knew 
not one person at his accoession south of the Thames 
who €Ould so much as interpret the Latin service,* 
and very few in the north. He founded, or at least 
restored, a school or university at Oxford ;*" he invited 
over tbe most celebrated scholars from all parts of 
Europe ; and judging that example would best promote 
his views of improvement, he wrote several works, and 
translated others into the Saxon tongue; amongst these 
were Boethms de Consolatiimey^ that great favourite of 
the middle ages ; .£sop's Fables; Orosius and Bede's 
Histories. Alfred too was a poet, and the royal verses 
are at least equal, if they do not exceed, any other 
Saxon poetry, whether it be that of the monk Ccedmon, 
a renowned bard, w£io died in 684; or that of Aldhelm, 
bishop of Sherburne, eqnally celebrated, who died 709. 
Nor were the c^es of Alfred confined to the libieral 
arts; the mechanical met with equal encouragem«nt; 
ntUnerous workmen- were employed in rebuilding die 
ruined cities and convents, whilst conuherce and navi- 
gation so much increased and flourished, that even 
the productions of India found their way into his 
harbours. 

P;— These various undeltakings must have required 
an extensive revenue to accomplish* 

A, — Its amount has not been ascertained, but it 
arose chiefly from his demesne lands, which were large; 
and it was managed with admirable order, and distri- 
buted into distinct departments of expense. Alfred t<to 
was equally an economist of his time, which he divided 
into three equal portions : one was employed in isleep, 

* Preface to the Saxon Version of the Psalms. ^ Asser. 

• Gul. Malmesb. lib. 2, c. 4. 



exercise, and diet ; another in the despatch of business ; 
and the third in study and devotion. That he might 
more exactly measure the hours, he made use of wax 
tapers secured in lanterns of transparent horn ; an 
expedient suited to supply the want of clocks, then 
unknown in England. But the great quality which dis- 
tinguishes this prince above all others, was his sincere 
and constant love for his people, which indeed they 
repaid with the most affectionate veneration; in all his 
regulations ho preserved the most sacred regard for 
their liberties ; and in his will is found that memorable 
sentiment, that he wished them " to be free as their 
own thoughts;"' a declaration well worthy of him who 
in every respect is deservedly esteemed the Father of 
his Country. 

F.—i am afraid that you construe this noble senti- 
ment rather too widely, as it may be doubted whether 
the expression is not referable merely to the legatees of 
Alfred, and not to the English people at large. 

P. — As unattainable perfection operates rather as a 
discouragement than an example, what defects formed 
the shade of Alfred's splendid portrait? 

^.— On this giound I have really taken some (rouble 
in the search, but without much success. A monkish 
writer, WaJlingford,'' who lived in tliethirteentli century, 
has insinuated that at the beginning of his reign Alfred 
indulged in licentious habits ; but as he married early, 
and was afflicted with a psdnful but unascertained dis- 
ease, I set this down as a mere slander ; and yet such 
an allusion is made by his friend and biographer Asse- 
*ius,° He was once sharply reproved by his kinsman, 
St. Neot, for a too great austerity and haughtiness of 
raanner, and carelessness of his duties, which it is 

■ See Alfred's Will in Asscr, <■ CIiroQ. p. S3S. ■ I'aRc 32. 
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thooffht occasioned that total desertion of his subjects 
wMch took place after the Danes had surprised Chip- 
penham. These however were the faults of early life, 
which the same authority* acknowledges were afterwards 
amended. 

p. — ^As every thing relating to so incomparable a 
character is interesting, where was Alfred bom, and 
where was he buried? 

A. — ^Wantage, a small town in Berkshire, claims (lie 
honour of his birth ; and nature, as if desirous that so 
bright a production of her skill should be set in the 
fairest light, bestowed on him every bodily accomplish- 
ment, vigour of limbs, dignity of form, with a pleasing, 
engaging, and open countenance. He was buried in the 
old monastery at Winchester ; but the monks of that 
establishment having some pique against his memory, 
said that his " corpse walked."** It was therefore re- 
moved to the new monastery in the same city, of Al- 
fred's own foundation. In the year 1520, his bones, with 
those of several other Saxon kings, being put into leaden 
coffins, inscribed with the name of each, were by Bishop 
Fox"" again removed to the cathedral ; where Hamf lufeiil 
in peace till, in 1642, the paduHBentarian soldiers under 
Sir William Waller broke into the church, mingled all 
these ashen together, and threw them into the air, an 
act of desecration to be remembered with abhorrence."^ 

F. — Such resplendent merit as Alfred's must tend 
to place the reign of his successor in somewhat a dis- 
advantageous light. 

A. — A succession of valiant and active monarchs, 
seemed rather to confirm the excellence of Alfred's 
institutions: his son Edward the Elder, being the first 

• Asser. ^ Gul. Malmesb. lib. 2, c. 4. « Speed, Chron. 945. 

' Hcarne, Notes on Spelman'a life of Aliired. 
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of tliat name who sat on the Enghsh throne, was 
a prince, though iu genius and erudition inferior to 
Ills father, yet cqiiulU'd him in military talents, tor 
which he had great occasion. Ethelward' his cousin 
dispating the crown, had called in the Danes to 
support his claim; but though the rebel fell in a 
battle against the Kentish men, yet Edward's wars 
with the Danes continued during the greater part of 
his reign, and in which, he it remembered to the credit 
of the fair sex, he was ably assisted hy his sister 
Ethelfleda, who governed Mcrcia: iie died 925, and 
was succeeded by his son Athclstan, whose reign was 
equally vigourous and successful as that of his father, 
which indeed it much resembled. 

F.— Athelstun may claim the merit of having first 
discovered, that the real foundation of the power of 
England was founded in commerce, by enacting the 
remarkable law, that a merchant who had made three 
long sea voyages on his own account, should be ad- 
mitted to the rank of a thane or gentleman." 

A. — The new king encountered an opposition from 
Ajilaf, a powerful Dane settled iu Northumberland, 
who was assisted by Constantine, king of Scotland ; both 
of these princes he totally subdued at Brunsbury, chiefly 
by the valour of Turketul, the English chancellor: this 
victory is much boasted ofby historians as well a.s poets, 
in extraordinary terms of rapture and bombast;*^ the 
Scotish monarch being reduced to preserve his crown 
hy the most humble submissions. 

F. — Indeed they were so humble, that it is a matter 
of doubt whether Constantino were not compelled to 
relinquish the sovereignty of the countries between the 
rivers Tweed and Forth, or at least to hold them 

- Sax. Cbrau. ^ WilkLna, Leges Sai. p, 71. • Srx. Chron, 
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IB homage of Atbelstan.' Thia opinion the Scotish 
writeTS, Hume amongst the rest, are very desiroos of 
refuting ; bat I do not very well see, if the testimony 
of our ancient annalists is to be esteemed valid on 
othw points, why it should be rejected on this. 

A. — ^A story is preserved by historians, that Anlaf 
employed the same artifice formerly practised by 
Alfted, of entering the enemy's camp disguised as 
a minstrel: having played before Athelstan, he re^ 
ceived a handsome reward, but his pride induced him 
to bury the money, as he supposed unperceived: a 
soMier, however, who observed the occurrence, carried 
intelligence to the king, who blamed him for not giving 
earlier information; the soldier- replying, that having 
formeriy sworn fealty to Anlaf, he could not betray 
his ancient master, Athelstan had the generosity to 
commend the man's principles, but judged it prudent 
to remove his own station in the camp ; and a bishop 
arriving on the same evening with a reinforcement, 
occupied the vacant spot. The morning showed the 
pnldence of Athelstan's precaution ; Anlaf had broken 
into the camp, and slew the bishop and his attendants 
in the dark, before they had sufficient time to make any 
defence.** 

P. — However satisfied with the escape of the king, 
we cannot but feel a little commiseration for the unsus- 
pecting bishop. 

F. — It was during this contest with Anlaf that the 
renowned Guy of Warwick flourished, whose various 
memorials are still preserved in that magnificent spe- 
cimen of a baronial residence, Warwick Castle, and in 
its neighbourhood: and though Guy is one of those 
heroes of romance, whose existence is of very doubtfol 

• Hoveden, 422. Gul. Malmesb. ]ib. 2, c. 6. ^ Gul. Malmesb. lib. 2. c. 6. 
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credibility; yet his fame has exceeded that of mo,st 
Eoglish warriors, from the circumstance of his having 
been the subject of many metrical compositions, 
which were sung by the minstrels in the halls of the 
barons at certain festivals, to large and applauding 
audiences. 

A. — Guy was a genuine knight errant; he killed in 
due order a dragon, a wild boar, and the monstrous 
cow of Dunsmore; his Dulcinea was the beautiful 
Pbillis, whom he afterwards married, and to advance 
whose fame he fought at various tilts and tournaments 
with admirable valour and success. But the deed which 
has eternized his reputation occurred in the decline 
of life, his defeat of Colbrand, the Danish giant, the 
champion of Anlaf; that chieftain having advanced 
to Winchester from the north, proposed to decide the 
fate of the English crown by a single combat. 

-P. — But Athelstan having present possession, surely 
such a request was not very reasonable. 

A. — We must not expect to find reason and romance 
united. Athelstan, much troubled in mind that he knew 
no competitor worthy to engage the Danish soldier, was 
comforted by a vision, which directed him to rise early 
in the morning and watch the pilgrims who might enter 
the city; amongst them would appear a venerable man, 
barefoot, with b!s head uncovered, and upon it a chaplet 
of roses. At the hour appointed the king espies such a 
personage, but of wan complexion, and having a beard 
of great length ; Athelstan approaching him, desired 
some conversation; but the palmer replied, that he must 
depart to perform penance in the church for his sins : 
the king then exclaiming, " You must fight with the 
wicked Colbrand ; " the stranger answered, "Ah! my 
Lord,I am not in a condition to take arms, being feeble 
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and worn with travel ; where are your stout and hardy 
soldiers?" 

P. — ^This must needs lead to a recognition. 

il.— Not immediately. Athelstan replied, ** Some 
of them arc dead, and others absent in the Holy Land, 
especially one valorous knight, the Earl of Warwick, 
caUed Guy ; had he been present, this challenge would 
soon be accepted ;" and as he spoke the tears fell from 
his eyes. The palmer besought the king not to grieve, 
as for the honour of God and the blessed Virgin he 
would undertake the task. Accordingly on the ap- 
pointed day, well armed and equipped, and mouirted 
oa the king's best charger, he meets the terrible Col- 
brand. All contests of chivalry resemble each other 
so much, that it is sufficient to state that Colbriand by 
a single blow struck off the head of Guy's horse ; but 
after a long and furious encounter victory declared for 
the earl ; Colbrand having lost his hand, fainted with 
the loss of blood. 

P. — ^These circumstances plainly bespeak thl5 date 
of the legend, which must have been after the crusade. 

A. — ^The unknown palmer at length disclosed him- 
self to the king, but under a promise of inviolable 
secresy, as he meant to continue in his pilgrim's weeds, 
and spend the remainder of his life in devotion. Guy 
then repaired to Warwick, and dwelt with a hermit, 
who dying soon after, left his vacant cell to be tenanted 
by the earl. After an occupation of two years, Guy, 
finding his end approach, sent by a trusty messenger his 
wedding-ring to his countess, stating that on her arrival 
at his cell she would find him lying dead in the chapel ; 
adding the comfortable assurance, that in fifteen daysr 
she would herself follo\^ him; all which accordingly 

came to pass.* 
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p.— As some excavations on the banks of the Avon, 
near Warwick, are still called Guy's Cliff, no argument 
would invalidate in that neighbourhoud the truth of the 
story. 

A. — Dnfrdale, the grave antiquary, relates," that an 
earl of Warwick of the sreat Bcaiichamp family, tra- 
velling into the east about the year 1410, was hospitably 
received at Jerusalem by the soldan's lieutenant ; who 
hearing that he was descended from Guy of Warwick, 
whose story he had read in his ohti Ianf;uage, invited 
the earl to his palace, and royally feasted him, present- 
ing him with jewels of great value, and also with clothes 
of silk and gold for his servants. 
- P. — Is not Bevis of Southampton another worthy of 
a similar class with Guy; he also having a local me- 
morial in Bevis Mount, near that town, and his sword 
being kept as a relic in Arundel Castle? 

A, — Bevis, if ever such a person existed, flourished 
more than a century later than Guy, about the period 
of the Norman invasion ; he was equally a genuine 
knight errant, but his exploits being chiefly performed 
abroad, have no relation to English history. 

P. — The original source whence the stories of these 
worthies is derived, is a very ancient romance in old 
English verse, thus allnded to by Chaucer: 

" Men sptken of romance of price. 

Of Home Childe nnd Ippotis, 

Of Bevis and Sir Guy." 

On the north front of the Ear-gate at Southampton, 
built A. D. 1339, are painted two figures on each side of 
the gateway, representing Sir Bevis, styled of South- 
ampton, knight; and Ascupart, a conquered giant, as 
recorded hy the following couplet: 
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'' Bevis eo^qaered Aseupart^ and after slew the boar; 
And then he croased beyond the seas to combat with the Moor." • 

A. — King Athelstan^ though a great monarch, is 
charged with many acts of cruelty ; one of which wais 
evinced in his treatment of Edwin, his younger bro- 
ther, now arriving at man's estate, and suspected of 
ambitious designs. This unfortunate youth, it is said, 
was embarked in a small boat with one attendant, with- 
out provisions, and turned adrift on the occSan ; when, 
overcome with despair, he leaped overboard : the at- 
tendant survived, and came safely to land. Athelstan 
having acciidentally slipped with one foot on the pave- 
ment of his hall, and hastily recovering himseK with the 
other, the king's butler incautiously mentioned the pro- 
verb, "Thus should one brother help another;*' which 
ill-timed allusion occasioning the king's resentment, 
caused the immediate execution of the speaker. This 
very able prince soon after died (941,) having reigned 
sixteen years. He was of small stature, with yellow 
hair, which he wore in ringlets, entwined with golden 
threads.*" 

F. — ^The Saxon monarchs seem to have be6n a short- 
lived race, scarcely any surviving the middle age. 

A, — Such was the fact; whetiier we are to ascribe 
it to the general habits of intemperance with the Saxons, 
or to their coarse diet without vegetables ; yet there are 
instances on the other hand of extreme longevity, parti- 
cularly of the monks : the records of Crowland Abbey 
exhibit at one time the following ages of five of its inv 
mates : Father Clarenbald, 168; Father Swarling, 1^; 
and three others 115.^ The immediate successors of 
Athelstan did not reach even the middle age : his bro- 

* Antiquarian Repertory, vol. 3, p. 195. ^ Qui. Mahncsb. lib. 12, c.6. 
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thcr Edmund was quite a youth when he ascended the 
throne : of a brave and active disposition, ho chastised 
the Northumbrian Danes, ever prone to disturbance; 
and be conquered Cumberland, transferring it from the 
Britons to Malcolm, king of Scotland, on condition that 
he should do homage for it, and protect the north from 
the irruptions of the Danes (941 ).■ 

F. — In consequence of this transfer, that county 
wa^ continued as a fief to the kingdom of Scotland till 
it was restored in the time of William the Conqueror, 
occasionally giving the name of prince to the heir appa- 
rent of the Scotish throne. The readers of Shakspeare 
are aware of this circumstance : " Know," says the gra- 
cious Duncan, in Macbeth, 

" We will ealabliali our estate upon 
Our eldest MhIcoIui, whom we nnmc hcrcnfter 
The Prince of Cumberland. " 

A. — The death of Edmund was truly unfortunate. 
One day feasting with his nobles at Pucklechurch, in 
Gloucestershire, a notorious robber, named Leolf, who 
had been sentenced to banishment, entered the hall and 
seated himself at one of the tables ; refusing to retire, 
the king, enraged, leaped upon him and seized him by 
the hair: others relate, that Leolf quarrelling with 
those about him, the king interfered to put an end to 
the fray, when the ruffian, reduced to extremity, drew 
his dagger and gave Edmund a furious thrust, which 
was instantly mortal. The murderer was immediately 
cut to pieces by the exasperated compaiiions of the 
king (94ti).'' 

P. — The young and brave will certainly sympathize 
with such an undeserved catastrophe. 

A. — ^The children of Edmund being yet in infancy. 
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he was succeeded by his brother Edred, a prince not 
unwaiiike nor unfit for active life. Like his predeces- 
sor, he was compelled to repress the turbulent Danes 
in the north, who seemed always to consider the 
accession of a new king as a favourable opportunity to 
shake off the English yoke. But the principal event of 
his reign is the appearance of the celebrated St. Dun- 
Stan, abbot of Glastonbury ; the first complete specimen 
in England of that species of Romish churchman who, 
concealing an immeasurable ambition under a veil of 
sanctity, obtained the highest authority in the state. 

P. — Does not such an ascendancy imply a great 
degree of weakness in the monarch ? 

A. — Not always; for though Dunstan began his 
career under Edred, a prince imbued with much super- 
stition, he completed his success under Edgar, whose 
penetrating kad politic understanding none can ques- 
tion. ' The acquirements of Dunstan were so much 
beyond those of the age in which he lived, as to give 
rise to the report of his recourse to magic. Having 
incurred the displeasure of the court, he judged that a 
profession of superior mortification and austerity was 
best calculated to retrieve his fortunes and promote his 
ambitious views ; he secluded himself therefore entirely 
from the world, and built a cell so small (hat he could 
neither stand erect in it, nor stretch out his limbs during 
his repose; and here he employed himself in ccttitffiual 
acts of devotion.* 

F. — This I suppose was the cause of the devil's 
particular enmity to this good man. 

A. — No person that I recollect, not even St. Anthony 
himself, was more exposed to the temptations, or became 
more renowned for his contests and victory over the 

* Osb^rn, Vita S. Dunst. in Anglia Sacra. 
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prince of darkness than Dunstan. Early in life, having 
recovered from a. fit of sickness by the interposition of 
an angel, who came down from heaven in a dreadful 
storm, with a medicine that restored the patient to per- 
fect health in an instant, as Dunstan was running with 
all speed to the church to return thanks, he was met 
by the devil, surrounded by a midtitude of black dogs, 
which obstructed his passage ; but the saint brandishing 
his stick and pronouncing the sacred name, the devil 
and his dogs at once took to flight.* Another time 
Dunstan was tempted by Satan in the form of a beau- 
tiful young woman ; but his most celebrated exploit is 
that by which he relieved himself from all further im- 
portunity. One night as he was busily working at his 
forge (for he was a great mechanic,) the devil, in the 
shape of a man, thrust his head in at the window, 
desiring that something might be made for him, Dun- 
stan gave no answer, on which the devil began to swear 
and talk obscenely, thus betraying the lurking fiend; 
upon which the saint, taking his tongs, which were red 
hot, out of the fire, seized the devil with them by the 
nose, and made him roar so loud as to awake and ter- 
rify all the neighbourhood for many miles round." 

P. — Could persons be found who gave credit to such 
monstrous absurdities ? 

A. — They procured to Dunstan a reputation which 
no real piety or virtue could possibly have bestowed. 
The great point on which be laboured to secure his 
authority was the dispossessing of the secular clergy, 
who were often married men, from the monasteries, and 
tilling them with regular monks, who paid implicit 
obedience to the see of Rome, now endeavouring to 
eatabliah the discipline of St. Benedict, which incul- 

" Oshern, Vila S. DimH. m Anj(lia Swm. ' H'W- 
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cated seclusion from the worlds and the most inviolable 
chastity; but in this career he was checked by the 

death of Edred (955).* 

F. — ^This endeavour of the Romish church to coun- 
teract one of the strongest instincts of nature could not 
biat be attended with the most violent commotions. 

A. — It required no less than three centuries before 
celibacy could be imposed upon the clergy at large. 
Dunstan^ by setting himself as the head of a party ^ 
supported by tiie whole power of the Pope^ could not 
fail of acquiring vast influence ; and it was soon seen 
hotr efiectual an engine in his hands was the profession 
of monkish austerity. Edwy^ the son of Eong Edmund, 
a youth of the most beautiful figure, had now succeeded 
to the crown, at the age of sixteen ; but having married 
the lovely Elgiva, who was related to him within the 
prohibited degrees, he iucurred the displeasure of Dun- 
Stan, and indeed of his other counsellors. On the day 
of his coronation, whilst the nobility, feasting in the 
great hall, were indulging in riot and intemperance, the 
king retired to the queen*s apartments : the assembly, 
dissatisfied with his absence, deputed Kinsey, bishop 
of Lichfield, and Dunstan, to solicit his return. These 
prelates burst unceremoiuously into the chamber, where 
they found the king, with Elgiva and her mother ; when 
upbraiding the ladies in terms of- indecorous severity, 
they forced the diadem, which was lying on the ground, 
upon the head of Edwy, and dragged him by main force 
from the arms of the queen back to the banquet.^ 

P. — No female could be expected, to forgive such 
an insult. 

A. — By the queen's instigation, Dunstan was ac- 
cused of malversation in his office of treasurer during 
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the late Vmg'a reign, and was speedily banished.' His 
party however were not inactive : Odo, archbishop of 
Canterbury, having poisoned the minds of the people 
with declamations against the impiety of the king and 
queen, sent into the palace a party of soldiers, who 
seized the too beautiful Elf^iva, and seared her face 
with a red-hot iron. After this cruel transaction, she 
was doomed to perpetual exile in Ireland; and Edwy, 
finding it VEiin to resist, consented to a divorce; but 
Elgiva at length having recovered her beauty, found 
means to escape; and still considering the king as her 
husband, was flying to his protection, when she was 
intercepted by Odo, and barbarously ham-strung; from 
which treatment suflering the most acnte torments, she 
soon expired." 

P.— nSuch revolting barbarity gives no very favour- 
able interpretation to the motives of Dunstan. 

A. — The odium of the transaction must rest upon 
Odo; but it is confessed that considerable uncertainty 
attends the whole story : some authorities represeuting 
the queen as an abandoned woman, and the king during 
his whole reign as totally forgetful of the duties and 
decency of his station. 

F. — Whether the lady were married or not, such 
cruelty can in no way be justified ; and as the king early 
declared in favour of the secular clergy against the 
regular, his character has been exposed by the monks 
to the greatest obloquy. 

A. — They certainly contrived to get him excommu- 
nicated;' and they placed his brother Edgar, a boy of 
fourteen years of age, over the greater part of the king- 
dom. Edwy soon after died, either by violence or from 
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grief (959:)* the new sovereign^ with his brother's fate 
before his eyes, resolved to follow opposite counsels, 
and patronized Dunstan and the monks. Edgar, who 
soon discovered an excellent capacity for government, 
was the most fortunate of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs ; 
he appointed a powerful fleet,^ which he divided into 
three squadrons, for the defence of the coast ; and being 
constantly prepared both by land and sea, he escaped 
all attack from the Danes during his whole reign of 
sixteen years, a circumstance quite unparalleled. He 
reduced the neighbouring princes to submission ; and as 
a proof of his superiority, when residing at Chester, and 
purporting to go by water to the monastery of St. John 
the Baptist, he was rowed by eight tributary princes in 
his barge on the river Dee." 

P. — ^And who were these royal watermen? 

A. — Kenneth, king of Scotland ; Malcolm, prince of 
Cumbeiiand ; Macchus, prince of Anglesey and of the 
Isles ; and five Welsh princes, whose names are not 
worth repeating. Edgar, in the fulness of his pride, 
exclaimed, ^^ Let my successors, the kings of England, 
boast when they shall perform the like.'' 

F. — ^This exploit has been sometimes adduced as 
an example of vain glory ; yet thare is in it something 
which the French would call iuperbe, and which takes 
strong hold of the imagination. The Scotish historians 
are very unwilling to admit that their king, Kenneth, 
was one of the rowers. 

A. — Edgar is also remembered by an incident of 
gallantry, which has often been related, and which 
forms the subject of an English tragedy of some merit 
Orgar, earl of Devonshire, had a daughter, Elfrida, the 

•■ Gul. Malmesb. lib. 2, c; 7. ^ Higden, Polychron. 
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renown of whose beauty, though she had never been at 
court, was spread through the nation. The king, ever 
alive to reports of this nature, deputed his minister, 
Atheiwold, to visit the family, and judge whether her 
charms were answerable to their high reputation ; the 
favourite at once became deeply enamoured with El- 
frida, whose beauty he found exceeded the report, and 
he resolved to sacrihce his fidelity towards his master 
to this new passion. He told Edgar that the great wealth 
and high rank of the lady had alone been the ground of 
the admiration paid to her ; but though her person was 
homely, these qualities would make her, did it please 
the king, an advantageous match for himself. Edgar, 
happy to advance the fortune of his friend, assisted by 
Ills recommendation to conclude the marriage. 

P.— it is impossible to anticipate from such treach- 
ery any thing but misfortune. 

A. — The truth soon became known to Edgar, who, 
concealing his resentmeat, told Athelwold that it was his 
intention to pay him a visit at his castle and be intro- 
duced to his bride. The conscious minister hastened 
home, and, compelled to disclose the secret to Elfrida, 
entreated that, if she possessed any regard for her own 
honour or for her hu.sband's life, she would conceal thai 
fatal beauty which had betrayed his integrity. The 
lady promised compliance, but notliing was furtlier from 
her intentions : she appeared before the king with every 
attraction of dress and manner that nature or art could 
bestow, and thus excited in his bosom in their utmost 
vehemence the passions of love and revenge. Under 
the pretence of hunting, Edgar seduced the unfortunate 
hasband into a wood, and mortally stabbing him, in a 
short time espoused Elfrida.' 
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F. — Mankind have not been ^disposed to treat this 
action with excessive blame^ the provocation having 
been seldom surpassed. 

A, — ^The natural son of Athelwold happening to 
pass near, and viewing the dead body of his father^ 
Edgar sternly asked him how he liked the game ? The 
youth calmly replied, that whatever pleased the king 
must not displease him,* This courtly answer on so 
moving an occasion surprized Edgar, and gave him^ a 
strong affection for the young man, whose interest he 
studiously promoted. Some other gallantries of this 
monarch were of a more criminal nature than his love 
for Elfrida : he once broke into a convent, and carried 
off by force a young devotee ; " at another time, being 
suddenly smitten with the charms of a nobleman^s 
daughter, he insisted that she should be sacrificed the 
same night to his passion ; the mother of the young 
lady, to avoid becoming a party to the dishonour of her 
family, secretly substituted a waiting-maid in her place, 
who became Edgar's favourite mistress till his marriage 
with Elfrida.* 

F. — As the monks represent Edgar to be a great 
saint, which he certainly was not, as well as a wise 
and politic king, which he as certainly was, we may 
conclude that it was not merely the immorality of his 
predecessor Edwy which excited their hostility. 

A. — ^During his reign England was much resorted 
to by foreigners, who, it is said, corrupted the sim- 
plicity of the natives, by introducing habits of intern* 
perance ; to correct which, Edgar regulated the modes 
of good fellowship, by appointing metal pins to be 
placed at certain distances in the drinkii^ cup, beyond 
which it was not.allowed to swallow at a draught^ This 

• Gul. Malmesb. lib. 2, c. 8. ^ Ibid. « Ibid. * Flo, Wigorn, a.d. 973. 
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prince having never been engaged in battle, obtained 
the name of the peaceable. He had a great antipathy 
to wolves, who, like the old Britons, escaping pursuit 
in England, sought shelter amongst the mountains of 
Wales. Edgar, by imposing on the Welsh an annual 
tribute of three hundred heads of those destructive 
animals, in four years extirpated the race.* 

F. — Though Edgar was a prince of slender figure 
and small stature, his courage was never questioned. 
There is an allusion to these particulars, in a story told 
by Camden;' Kenneth, king of Scots, having said at 
table, that it stood not with the honour of the princes of 
this isle that so many provinces should be subject to that 
Dandiprat' Edgar, the speech soon reached the ears of 
the English monarch; who taking occasion one day to 
draw Kenneth privately into a wood, as thongh he meant 
to disclose some important secret, oiFered him the 
choice of two swords, saying, " Now we are alone you 
may try your manhood ; now it may appear who should 
be .subject to the other:" but Kenneth, dismayed at this 
appeal, desired his pardon and obtained it. 

P. — " And dwell such mighty souls in little men." 

A.—^A%ar died in the thirty-third year of his age 
(775,) and with him died the Saxon glory: he was 
succeeded by his son Edward, but not without oppo- 
sition, as his step-mother Elfrida attempted to raise 
her own son Ethelred, then only seven years of age, to 
the vacant throne ; hut the cause of Edward being 
espoused by Dunstan, he was crowned, and the whole 
kingdom submitted.^ 

F. — As Dunstan was the instrument of the king's 
exaltation, he had a favourable opportunity of pur- 

• Gul. Malmrab. lib, 2, c. 6. 
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suing his design of expelling the secular clei^ from 
the monasteries. 

A. — Which, he by no means neglected. He sum- 
moned synods, in which every art was practised to 
influence the consent of the members : on one occasion 
when the assembly were about to decide contrary to 
the wishes of Dunstan, a loud voice proceeded ftom a 
crucifix, built into the wall, crying out, " Do not do 
that, do not do that; you judged right formerly, change 
not your judgment now;'^ on which the synod broke up 
in confusion. The next year a more criminal artifice 
was resorted to: another synod remaining opposed to 
the counsel of Dunstan, he exclaimed, '^ I am unwilljflg 
to be overcome, I commit the cause of the churoh* to 
the decision of Christ;" when immediately the flooc 
of the hall sank, and a great part of the company was 
severely bruised or killed by the fall: the beam on 
which the chair of Dunstan rested was the only one 
which did not break with the wei^ of the assembly.* 

P.— fSucfa a circumstance must surely beget a ms- 
picionofcontriyance. 

F. — ^I should imagine that it was regarded rather as 
a most certain proof of the immediate interposition 
of Provid^ice in behalf of its favourites, this tenfk 
century being, both on. the continent as wcH as in. 
England, peculiarly the age of davkness and ignorance; 
indeed such was the cfednlity of the people, that it 
seemed impossible for the priests to invent any thing 
which they would not believe. . 

A. — Nothing else memorable occurred during the 
reign of Edward : his death was singularly tragical. Of 
an amiable and unsuspecting disposition, as he was 
hunting one day in Dorsetshire, being led by the chase 

* Osbern.- 
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near Corfe Castle, where his mother-in-law Etfrida; 
resided, he took the opportunity of paying her a visit: 
not alighting from his horse, he requested some relresh- 
ment, and whilst drinking a eup of mead, a servant of 
Elfrida approached and stabbed him behind; the king 
finding himself wonnded put spurs to his horse, but 
becoming faint by loss of blood he fell, and hiij foot 
being entangled in the stirrup, he was dragged on the 
ground till ho expired." 

F. — It is impossible to restrain one's indignation 
at this woman's barbarous treachery; but she who 
facilitated the death of her Imsband, was well worthy 
to contrive the murder of the young and amiable 
Edward, whose innocence alone, unconnected with reli- 
gious prejudices, procured for him the title of Martyr, 

A. — The deed was too atrocious even for that age 
to pardon: in vain she built monasteries, performed 
penances and various acts of superstition, one of which 
was to cover her body all over with little crosses to 
keep off the devil, whom she had but too much reason 
to fear;"" yet ,shc could never recover the public good 
opinion: the murder however opened the way for the 
accession of her son Etiielred, then about ten years 
old, who weeping lor the loss of his brother, she beat 
anmercifully with a large wax taper." 

P. — ^The conduct of this celebrated beauty very ill 
comports with the homely maxim, "handsome is that 
handsome does." 

A. — Ethelbert gave early indications of his want of 
courage ; arising, perhaps, from his mother's severity. 
From an accident which befell him when an infant, at 
the baptismal font," somewhat similar to that from 

■ Sbi. Chron. '' Oul. Mnlmetib. lili. 2, c. !J. 
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which the Greek emperor, Constantine Copronymus, 
derived his name, Dunstan predicted an imbecile reign, 
which prophecy was fulfilled to the uttermost. 

F. — ^But surely the infant acted more in character 
than the priest who could make such a ridiculous pre- 
diction. 

A. — Dunstan, though advanced to the primacy, fell 
into a state of neglect. His favourite object, the ex- 
pulsion of the secular clergy from the monasteries, was 
for the present time unheeded ; and he died, it is said, 
more through grief than age.* He was, doubtless, a 
man of great talents and vigour of mind, and would 
probably, had his influence continued, prevented those 
calamities which speedily befell the kingdom. 

P. — ^Of what nature were these misfortunes ? 

A. — ^The Danes had now for nearly a century dis- 
continued their piratical attacks. The wise regulati<nis 
of Alfred, and the valour of his successors, had long 
given security to the shores of England ; but as soon 
as the Danes discovered the reigning prince to be with- 
out courage or capacity, they renewed their depre- 
dations, and the nation, in the full tide of its strength, 
was insulted by the invasion of seven Danish ships at 
Southampton, which town was plundered, and the 
crews, enriched by the spoil, departed with impunity 
(961).^ Soon after a like attempt was made in the 
west with equal success : thus encouraged, the Danes, 
in considerable force, landed in Essex (991), and de- 
feated Brithnot, the duke of that county, who had ven- 
tured to attack them. In this crisis, Ethelred, who 
obtained the name of the Unready, the clock of his 
consultations, as a quaint writer expresses it, being 
always set some hours too late, hearkening to the advice 

• Saxon Chron. ^ Ibid. 
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of Siricius, now archbishop of Canterbury, basely com- 
poanded with the enemy for his safety, by bribing tliem 
to retire.' 

F. — Such au expedient was doubtless shameful, as, 
by stimulating the rapacity of the Danes, it could not 
fail to induce their return ; yet it had been practised by 
Charles the Bald, king of France, and something very 
similar was resorted to even l)y the great Alfred, in the 
beginning of his reign. 

A. — Had the measure been merely temporary, ne- 
cessity would have pleaded an excuse. The Danes, a.s 
might be expected, re-appeared the next year ; but the 
nation, become sensible of its folly, had collected a 
fieet to repel them : ^ owing, however, to the treachery 
of Alfric, duke of Mercia, this measure failed of suc- 
cess. Sweyn, king of Dcumark, and Olave, king of 
Norway, sailed up the Humbcr (993,) and spread de- 
Tastation on every side. In a great battle, they soon 
after obtained a decisive victory, chiefly through the 
treachery of the English leaders ; a circumstance 
which, during the whole of this reign, frequently oc- 
curred. The two northern kings were induced to 
depart by the payment of a large sum; Olave pro- 
mising never to return — his fidelity to his engagement 
was remarkable : but tliough he has been canonized by 
the church of Rome, this quality was hardly the cause. 
The treaty, however, procured only a short interval of 
tranquillity, as a fresh party of Danes appeared in the 
Severn, wasted the whole kin^^dom, and received an 
increased bribe for their departure.' 

P.— It is impossible to contrast such pusillanimous 
weakness with the judicious regulations of Edgar, only 
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twenty years before^ without alternate feelings of rage 
and shame. 

A. — During a short interval of quiet^ Ethelred, who 
possessed a handsome person^ a fine sleeping figure of 
a king/ as William of Malmesbury terms him, and now 
a widower^ made successful overtures of marriage to 
Emma, the sister of Richard^ dake of Normandy : the 
first connexion of that family with the English, whom 
they were destined so speedily to subdue.'' Buoyed up 
by this alliance, he conceived the extraordinary project 
of increasing his security by ordering a massacre of 

tiiose Danes who had settled in his dominions ; secret 

• 

ord^s were despatched to commence the execution 
eTery where on the same day ; neither sex nor age was 
spared; even Gunilda, who was married to Earl 
Paling, and who was sister to Swejm, king of Den- 
mark, vras seized and murdered, after seeing her hus- 
band and children butchered before her face.*" 

F. — But as the Danes are said to have nearly re- 
peopled Northumberland and East Anglia, and to have 
been numerous in other parts of the kingdom, how 
could it happen that, with arms in their hands, they 
would quietly submit to be massacred ? 

A, — It is supposed, consequently, that the attack 
was chiefly confined to the Danisii> soldiers retained in 
the English, army, who^ on many accounts, had become 
exti«mely obnoxious to the nation. In that slovenly 
age, they provoked the jealousy of the natives by an 
attention to dress and gallantry which seduced the 
affections of the English wives and daughters. They 
are said to have carried their ^eminacy so far as to 
comb their hair once a day, and to bathe or wash tbem- 

*• Gul. Malmesb. lib. 2. ^ Hen. Hunting. 359. Higden, 271. 
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selves every Sabbath. To the repeated treachery of 
these Danes, the success of the invaders was commonly 
attributed : even Earl Palinf;, who had sworn fealty to 
Etbelbert, had violated his oath, and fought under the 
banner of his kinsman, Sweyn. 

F. — Whatever may have been the provocation, the 
atrocity of a massacre leaves the future fate of its per- 
petrator without a claim to our commiseration. 

A. — Sweyn, who wanted but a pretence for a fresh 
invasion, now hastened to England ; and a train of ca- 
lamities followed, for ten successive years, scarcely to 
be exceeded by those which the Fritish suffered under 
Vortigem; or the immediate predecessors of Alfred, 
from the ancestors of these same ferocious Northmen. 
Exeter, Norwicli, Oxford, Cambridge, with many other 
towns, were reduced to ashex. Alphage, archbishop of 
Canterbury, witli almost all his clergy, were murdered 
in cold blood, and the king himself compelled to fly 
into Normandy." In this crisis, the treachery of his 
nobility seems to have been at least equal to his own 
weakness. A Danish leader gave to Sweyn this report 
of the English coudition— " A country, but a few years 
before, illustrious and powerful ; now, its king asleepj 
solicitous only about wine and women, trembling at 
war, hated by his people and derided by strangers ; its 
generals envious of each other, and its weak governors 
ready to dy at the tirst shout of battle,'"* Sweyn, about 
to step into the vacant throne, died at Gainsborough 
(1014) before he had time to establish himself in his 
newly acquired dominions." The English, still desirous 
of being ruled by their native prince, recalled Ethelred ; 
but bis misconduct was incurable, and Canute, the son 

■ Sbi. Cbron. ^ Gul. Malmesb. lib. 2. c. 10. ' Ibid. 
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of Sweyn^ became an enemy more terrible than the 
prince from whom dealh had lately delivered them. 

F, — It is striking to observe how entirely the per- 
sonal character of the monarch could alter the condi- 
tion of the kingdom. 

A. — ^The whole nation as well as the king seemed 
to have lost all courage. '^ Such is the valour of the 
Danes/' said an English bishop^ Lupus/ who lived at 
this time, ^' that one of them will put ten of our men to 
flight. Two or three of these Pagans will drive a troop 
of Christians through the country from sea to sea. 
They seize the wives and daughters, even of Thanes; 
and violate them before their faces."' If an English- 
man and a Dane met on a bridge, the former durst not 
stir till the latter had passed over : if he did not make 
a low reverence, he was sure to be soundly cudgelled.^ 
The Danes assumed such airs of superiority as gene- 
rally to be called Lord Danes : and this appellation 
was long continued as a name of opprobrium; for when 
one Englishman (says Fabian, who wrote in the reign 
of Henry VII.) will rebuke another, he will for the 
most part call him Lurdane.*" 

F. — It would not reasonably be supposed that the 
baseness of Ethelred could afiect the present times, 
and yet something like it is the fact : to buy the abr 
sence of the Danes, a tax was imposed on land called 
Dane gelt,** which did not expire with the occasion, 
but has been continued or renewed for centuries in 
some shape or other, under the pretext of providing 
for the defence of the kingdom. 

A. — Canute, having succeeded to his father's au- 
thority, Edmund, the son of Ethelred, a young prince 
of great courage and indefatigable perseverance, col- 

• Lupus, in Hicke's Dissert.^ ^ Pontoppidan, torn. 9, 139. 

« Fabian, Cliron. p. ^9. * Sax. Chron. 
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lected an English army sufficiently powerful to give the 
Danes battle; but in consequence of the king declining 
to take the field in person, apprehensive perhaps of the 
treachery of his subjects, the soldiers became discou- 
raged and refused to march. This most imbecile sove- 
reign soon after ended his life by disease (1016).' 

P.— Ethelred then acted to the last with perfect 
dramatic consistency, qitalis ah inceplo. 

^. ^Edmund, surnamed Ironside, from bis hardy 
valour, now ascended tlie throne; but notwithstanding 
his eflorts to maintain it, which were great, and con- 
ducted with judgment as well as vigour, he was com- 
pelled to divide the kingdom with Canute, and in the 
course of the year was barbarously murdered at Oxford 
by two of his chamberlains, at the instigation oi Edric, 
duke of Mercia," 

P. — All the Saxon princes of the name of Edmund 
seem to have been unfortunate. 

^.—During the contest, the citizens of London 
strenuously maintained the claim of Edmund : Canute 
besieging that city' found that his fleet was unable to 
make much impression, being impeded by Londou 
bridge; he therefore dug a trench, as it is supposed, 
from Rotherhithe to Vauxhall, near which latter place 
the remains of such an excavation are alone visible, 
and by that means brought his ships above the bridge ; 
hut his efforts, however great, were unsuccessful in re- 
ducing the city. 

F.^Such an undertaking proves two facts: the ex- 
istence of a bridge at London in that early period, and 
tbe embankment of the Thames on the south, which is 
conjectured to have been a work of tbe Romans. 

A. — ^The entire English throne being now open to 

• Su. Chron. >" Ibid. ' Ibid. Flor, Wigorn. p. 2S5. 
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Canate'B ambition^ the only obstacle was the two yomig 
sons of Edmund Ironside ; but getting them into his 
possession^ he sent them to his ally the King of Svre* 
den^ desiring ihht they might give him no further trouble : 
that monarch, though he understood the meaning, was not 
base enough to comply with the request, but despatched 
them to the court of Solomon, king of Hungary.* Edwin, 
the elder, died at an early age ; the younger brother^ 
Edward, married Agatha, the sister to Solomon, and 
had a son, known afterwards by the name of Edgar 
Atheling, and two daughters, Margaret, subsequently 
queen of Scotland, and Christina, a nun. Canute now 
enjoying full power in England, exercised it in general 
with much moderation and wisdom. Edric, the duke 
of Mercia, infamous by his repeated perfidies, having 
boasted at a feast that he had slain Edmund Ironside, 
the king in a rage answered, that since he had been so 
audacious as to avow so black a treason, he should 
receive condign punishment, commanding that he should 
instantly be beheaded, and the body thrown into tiie 
Thames ; his head was fixed on the highest tower in 
London, to fulfil a promise, as some say, which Canute 
had given him, that he should be advanced for his 
deserts above all the nobility of England.*" 

F. — Such a quibbling conceit looks very much like 
murder in cold blood ; though in this case we can feel 
no sympathy with the unworthy traitor. 

A. — Some other actions of Canute reflect mote ho- 
nour on his memory. Having in a moment of exaspe 
ration killed a soldier,* and by that criminal deed 
violated a law which he had enforced on others, he 
arraigned himself before his council, and expressed his 

penitence; he proclaimed impunity to his judges who 

• 

" Gul. Malmesb. lib. 2, c. lO. ^ Lib. 2, c. 1 1 . « Saxo. 
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should pronounce their opinion, and in the sight of all 
cast himself upon the ground, awaiting their sentence. 
The council withdrew to deliberate as he had requirad; 
and they ut length determined to let him appoint and 
inJlict his own punishment. Homicide was at this time 
punishable by a mulct of forty talents of gold ; the king 
Gned himself three hundred and sixty, and added nine 
as a further compensation. Canute about this period 
married Emma, the widow of the unwarlike Ethelred ; ' 
thus securing the friendship of her brother Richard, 
duke of Normandy, who had espoused the cause of 
Alfred and Edward, the two sons of Ethelbert and 
Emma, and who still protected them in his court. 

P. — England, though under the yoke of a foreigner, 
seems to have profited by the exchange. 

A. — The nation was in a state of such tranquillity, 
that Canute judged it safe to make a voyage to Den- 
mark, his neighbour the King of Sweden having at- 
tacked that kingdom ; and he took with him a large 
body of English, under the command of Earl Godwin: 
this nobleman completely established himself in the 
king's favour, by assaulting the Swedish army in the 
night, and obtaining a decisive victory." The next 
morning Canute, seeing the English camp entirely 
abandoned, imagined that these disaffected troops had 
deserted to the enemy; but was agreeably surprized 
to find that they were at that time in full pursuit 
of the discom6ted Swedes. This earl became the 
most powerful subject perhaps that England has ever 
known; his family is not traced beyond his father, 
Wolfhoth, a potent thane of the south, who is called 
in the Saxon Chronicle '■" a childe of Sussex." After 
this Danish exploit, Canute bestowed upon Godwin his 
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daughter Githa^ who bore a numerous family>that after- 
ward iiia.de a' distinguished figure. 

F. — ^The name of Godwin is more familiar to English 
ear$ than the mereTenown of his actions in so remote an 
era is entitled to confer^ from the circumstance of a part 
of his vast estates^ the isle of Lomea^ onthe coast of 
Kent^ being overflowed by the sea in the reign of William 
Ilufus> or of Henry the First; and now forming a most 
dangerous quicksand^ too well remembered by mariners 
as the Godwin Sands. 

A. — ^Whether Lomea were a low main land, whether 
it were an island, or whether it ever existed at all, is 
very doubtful ; no mention of such a place occurs in 
Domesday Book, though particular notice is taken of 
other Kentish islands ; and no such effect of this great 
inundation is recorded by any of the ancient En'glish 
historians, though they relate the damage inflicted by 
it in the Low Countries. The earliest notice of the 
event is in Hector Boetbius, a Scotish historian of the 
«nd of the fifteenth century, four hundred years after 
the calamity took place. The sands are more likely to 
have obtained their name from a part of Godwin's fleet 
having been wrecked upon them when engaged in hos- 
tilities with Edward, though the circumstance has passed 
unnoticed by the' annalists. 

F. — A sort of paradoxical proverb, that Tenterdeh 
Steeple was the cause of the Godwin Sands, has much 
contributed to support the tradition ; an abbot of Can- 
terbury applying to this building, the money appointed 
for the purpose of keeping up the sea walls, thus 
'exposed the low land to the inundation of the ocean. 
TChe present steeple of Tenterden is however of niuch 
more modem origin than the year 1100. 

A. — Canute the Great, king of Norway and Denmark^ 
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as well as of Eiii^latid, in his latter days was satiated 
with the fulness of prosperity, and became indifferent 
to the glories and the pleasares of the world. According 
to the fashion of his age, he built churches, endowed 
monasteries, and made a pilgrimage to Borne, That his 
piety was not however altogether of a puerile cast, his 
well-known rebuke to his courtiers sufficiently evinces. 
Walking on the shore near Southamptou, some parasites 
broke out in admiration of his grandeur, asserting that 
every thing was possible for him; upon which the 
monarch ordered a chair to be brought, and seating 
himself, whilst the tide was rising, exclaimed, " Thou 
sea, the land whereon I sit is mine, nor hath any one 
impunished resisted my commands ; I charge thee ap- 
proach no i'urther, and presume not to wet the feet of 
thy sovereign lord." But the sea came rolling on as 
before, and without reverence dashed him with its bil- 
lows; when turning to his courtiers, he desired them 
" to behold and consider how feeble was the power of 
kings, and that none deserved the name of sovereign 
lord, but he whose eternal laws both heaven and earth 
obey, and who conld say to the ocean, Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no further."* 

F.— Such a truth is sufficiently obvious; but this 
well-timed reproof of courtly adulation has extended 
the fame of Canute far beyond all his victories. 

A. — This monarch, not undeservedly called the Great, 
died lO^lS,'' His son Harold Harefoot, by an English 
lady, succeeded him, so called from his agility in running. 
The reign of Harold is distinguished only by an act of 
atrocious barbarity, which properly to understand, we 
must recollect that Ethelbert the Unready left two sons, 
Alfred and Edward, by his queen Emma, whom we have 

■ Higden, 276. H. Hunting-Se*. ' Sm.Chron. 
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seen afterwards was married to Canate. These 7011^ 
princes at the death of their father were conveyed for 
safety to the court of Ncmnandy ; where they oontinned 
to reside^ till by a forged letter they were now induced 
to pay a visit to their mother at Winchester. Haying 
arrived at that city^ Alfred the elder brother^ with many 
professions of fri^idship^ was invited by the king to 
London ; but on his journey he was attacked by the 
vassals of Earl Godwin at Guildford^ and with nearly 
his whole train butchered under circumstances of pecu-» 
liar cruelty:* his mother and brother^ apprehending a 
similar fate^ fled beyond sea. Harold Harefoot himself 
lived but a short time after this revolting transaction;^ 
and left the throne open to his half-brother Hardicanute, 
or Canute the Robust^ the son of Canute the Great, by 
Queen Emma. 

F. — ^These fortunate sobriquets^ or nicknames, are 
the only circumstances which cause posterity to remem- 
ber that such princes ever existed. 

A. — ^Hardicanute expressed the greast resentment 
against the memory of Harold Harefoot, and invited 
over his half-brother Edward, who immediately preferred 
an accusation against Earl Godwin for his share in the 
murder of Alfred; but the wily courtier, to appease the 
rising storm, presented the king with a magnificent ship, 
whose stem was covered with plates of gold : it was 
equipped with eighty handsome warriors, the retainers 
of Grodwin, who each wore golden bracelets^ weighing 
sixteen ounces, and were armed and clothed in the 
most sumptuous manner.*' The bribe was accepted ; 
and on Godwin's swearing that he was innocent of the 
alleged crime, he was at once acquitted. Hardicanute 

* Encom. Emmae. ^ Sax. Chron. * Hoyeden. 
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reigned bat two years, dying of a dniBken debauch at 
the nuptials of a Danish lord (1041). ■ 

F.^And so ended the male posterity of Canute in 
England. 

A, — Sweyn, king of Norway, the eldest son of 
Canute, being absent in that country, and the two last 
kings dying; without issue, none of the Danish race pre- 
sented themselves ; nor was there any person whom the 
Danes could support as successor to the throne. Prince 
Edward being fortunately on the spot, was naturally 
looked up to by the people; and Earl Godwin, whose 
great power might have frustrated the attempt, was 
compelled by the common friends of both to lay aside 
his animosity and concur in restoring liberty to his 
country. 

P. — But after all Edward was not the legitimate 
heir of the Saxon stock. 

A. — Certainly not, whilst the posterity of Edmund 
Ironside remained ; but the long absence of that family 
in so distant a country as Hungary, induced the nation 
entirely to overlook their claim; and thus was Edward, 
afterwards called the Confessor, at the age of forty, 
tirmly seated on the English throne." The era of this 
prince merits more attention than has usually been 
bestowed upon it, from the important consequences to 
which it gave rise ; though, like his father Ethelred, the 
talents of Edward were but mean tind his disposition 
unwarlike, yet did the kingdom flourish in security 
during; his whole reign. 

P. — With tempers so similar, by what chance did it 
happen that their fortunes were so different? 

A. — 'The Danes, employed in other enterprises, at- 
tempted not in any strength those incursions which had 

■ Sax. Chron. '' Giil. Malmsb. Iib.2, c. 13. 
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inflicted so great a share of misery; and Earl Godwin, 
to whom the military force was entrusted^ overawed 
by his talents and vigour the Danish faction within the 
kingdom^ and repressed all piratical attacks from with- 
out : the government of the king too, though commonly 
feeble, yet had a certain well-meaning about it, which 
much endeared him to his subjects ; nor did he want 
discrimination in bestowing his confidence : he was 
well aware of Earl Godwin's ambition ; and such was 
his repugnance to the whole family, that though as the 
price of reconcilement he had married Editha, the daugh- 
ter of that nobleman, a woman of beauty and merit, 
and, what was rare in that age, attached to letters, he 
constantly refused cohabitation.'' 

F. — ^This is an instance of perseverance in dislike 
that will find few followers ; and the folly of it being 
rendered more conspicuous by the extreme want of an 
heir to the throne. 

A. — Yet it was his conduct in this particular which 
chiefly acquired him canonization as a saint and con- 
fessor from the church of Rome; though the title 
Confessor is not very aptly given, as it would seem to 
imply an avowal of faith at the hazard of life, a situa- 
tion to which Edward was never exposed. 

F. — ^A very pleasing trait of the manners of Editha 
•is thus stated by the historian Ingulph:'* " I saw her," 
says he, " many times in my childhood, when I went to 
visit my father, at that time employed in the palace : if 
she met me returning from school^ she questioned me 
in the progress which I had made in grammar and 
logic ; and when she had entangled me by some subtle 
argument, she never failed to bestow upon me three or 
four crowns, and to order me some refreshment." 

* Gul. Malmesb. lib. 2, c. 13. Ingulph. ^ Croyland, Hist. 
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A. — Edward enjoying this saintly reputation, a 
young woman dreamed that she was cured of a scrofu- 
lous disease by the touch of the kin^ ; ' which afterwards 
on application bein^ miraculously confirmed, originated 
the practice of touching for the evil : Edward's succes- 
sors regarding it as a part of their state, it was continued 
to the time of William the Third, again revived by 
Queen Anne, but finally dropped by the House of 
Hanover. 

P. — From such instances we may expect this reign 
to have been abundant in acts of monkish superstition. 

^.— There was no deficiency certainly; but one 
cause of Edward's high favour with the holy see, was 
his rebuilding and largely endowing the monastery of 
St. Peter at Westminster,'' which was performed in 
commutation of a pilgrimage to Rome, which he had 
promised by a vow to undertake, should God vouch- 
safe him to reign in England. This edifice remained till 
Henry the Third erected the present magnificent and 
venerable abbey. Edward the Confessor's apparel and 
ornaments were deposited amongst the regalia in this 
place ; and the sceptre, tunic, spurs, gloves, and staff, 
still form a part of the paraphernalia of the kings of 
England, used at their coronation, on account of the 
piety and halcyon days of their original wearer. 

P. — Such a remembrance, preserved through so 
many ages, reflects honour on his character; but 1 
suppose the original relics have been long destroyed 
by tJie consuming tooth of time, 

F.— The regalia were preserved in Westminster 
Abbey till the Reformation, when the more valuable 
part was removed to the Tower; the iron chests which 
contained the remainder were broken open by Harry 

■ AitriKl, ViU S. Kilir. * lliiit. 
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Martin, the regicide> in 1642, when an inrentory was 
made of their contents, which were totally spoiled and 
defaced. The most remarkable thing amongst them was 
an ancient golden crown, of light workmanship, called 
Alfred's, which Spelman the antiquary thought was 
genuine. At the coronation of Charles the Second new 
insignia were made, which are chiefly in use at the 
present day.* 

A. — ^The good nature of Edward was excessive. 
Once when hunting, a low peasant, either through de- 
sign or negligence, crossed his game; to whom he said 
no more than, '' I would do thee as shrewd a turn if 
I could."'' And lying in bed one afternoon, with the 
curtains drawn round him, a poor pilfering courtier 
entered the chamber, and finding the king's casket open, 
which Hugolin the chamberlain had forgotten to shut, 
he took out of it as much money as he could well carry, 
and went away ; but returning twice for the same pur- 
pose, the king, who lay still, pretending not to see, 
desired him speedily to be packing, for if Hugolin came 
and took him there, he would not only lose all he had 
got but would stretch a halter for his pains. When the 
chamberlain returning found the money was gone, he 
was excessively enraged ; but Edward desired him ssi; 
to grieve, forvhe that has taken it, said Hh^ imperturb- 
able prince, has more need of it than we have.*^ 

P. — Some perscms would call this mere childish 
simplicity, others a laudable carelessness of money in 
a sovereign. 

A. — Notwithstanding this easiness of temper, he 
never forgave his mother Emma, for her second marriage 
with Canute; and he compelled her to renounce the 
vast possessions with which she had been endowed by 

• A. Taylor, Glory of Regality. ^ Ailred, Vito S. Edw. « n>id. 
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that monarch. The old story' of her passing blindfolded 
and barefoot, unhurt, over nine baminf? ploughshares 
laid a foot asunder, for the purpose of exculpating her- 
self from the charge of participating in the murder of 
her son Alfred, and of entertaining too great a fami- 
liarity with Alwin, bishop of Winchester, is scarcely 
more than a monkish legend ; the same being related 
of Cunegonde, wife to the Emperor Henry the Second, 
on no better foundation. The real fate of Emma is 
sufficiently remarkable ; that of a queen, the widow of 
two kings, and the mother of two more, being reduced 
to a state of comparative poverty. 

P. — Could our Saxon ancestors really believe in the 
efficacy of such a mode of ascertaining guilt or inno- 
cence as the ordeal ? 

A. — The ordeal, or trial by judgment of God, as it 
was called, was established with all the German nations, 
either by the method of touching hot iron, or by immers- 
ing the arm in boiling water: another mode also was 
by throwing the accused into cold water ; if he sank, he 
was innocent : this is still the approved way of ascer- 
taining a witch at the present day, both in France and 
England. Such an appeal as the ordeal as a test of 
crime, however absurd, is not more so than a resort to 
the duel, introduced afterwards by the Normans; where 
the guilty by superior prowess might escape and the 
innocent be slaughtered. Whether the ecclesiastics of 
this age possessed any chemical secret for resisting the 
power of fire is not known ; but it has been remarked, 
that neither themselves, nor ajiy accused person who 
defended the rights of the church, ever suffered injury 
from resorting to this mode of vindication. 

P. — The practice of compurgation, or bringing wit- 
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nesses to prove that they believed in the innocence of 
the party accused^ though it seems much of a piece with 
the ordeal^ yet it must be allowed at least as a testimony 
to character. 

A. — ^Though Edward governed with equity, he gave 
some offence to his subjects by his partiality to the 
manners and language of Normandy.* Educated in that 
country, he had contracted there many friendships, 
which continued after his elevation to the English 
throne : several vacant sees, and even the primacy, he 
filled with Normans; in consequence Earl Godwin's 
disaffection now broke out into open rebellion ;*• but by 
the intervention of Leofric, earl of M ercia, and Siward, 
earl of Northumberland, two noblemen of almost equal 
potency with himself, the difference was composed; 
and Godwin was compelled to give as hostages for his 
good behaviour his son and grandson, whom Edward 
for safe keeping sent into Normandy. 

F. — The king appears not to have been deficient in 
policy, by thus balancing powerful parties against each 
other. 

A. — It was his happy fortune that the earls of 
Mercia and Northumberland w^re men of unshaken 
fidelity; they united to protect him against Godwin, 
whose power otherwise, like that of the mayors of the 
palace in France, would have been too strong for his 
master. These two nobles are among the very few 
Anglo-Saxons whose names are remembered : the first 
by a whimsical story, as the husband of the Lady 
Godiva, who obtained remission of a tax for the citizens 
of Coventry, by riding naked through the town ; such 
being the conditions imposed by the earl : she performed 
the task, concealing her body with her long and flowing 

• Ingulph,p.62. b Sax.Chron. 
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hair ; and all persons were commanded to keep within 
doors atid from the window on pain of death. Notmth- 
standing this severe penalty^ there was one person who 
conld not foiiiear giving a look; but it is said that it 
cost him his life; others report that he was stricken 
with blindness. 

P. — Is it possible that this story, which has so 
much the air of a legend, can be founded in trath? 

A, — ^It is first related by Math^w of Westminster* 
in the thirteenth century. The great antiquary Dugdale 
seems to give it implicit credit; and it is not easy to 
account for the invention of such a tale. An occasional 
procession, time out of mind, has been held at Coventry 
in commemoration of the event; and a very ancient 
window of Trinity Church, in that city, displayed the 
story, with this inscription : 

*' {, haxic, for the lore of thee, 
Do net Coventiy toll-free." 

F. — Perhaps it would have been more correct to say 
that the lady's name, rather than the earl's, had secured 
the notice of posterity, by being connected with '' Peep- 
ing Tom." 

A. — Siward, earl of Northumberland, having been 
appointed commander in the only foreign expedition 
undertaken in this reign against Macbeth, the usurping 
king of Scotland, whom he defeated, acquired the high- 
est reputation. This earl, characterized by Shakspeare 
in his immortal tragedy. 



** Gracioui Eng^nd hath 
Lent us good Siward and ten thonaand men ; 
An older and a better soldier, none 
That Chriatendom gires out," 

has obtained a lasting remembrance ; he was a man of 

• Fk>r. Hist.p. 424. 
VOL. I. M 
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gigantic stature^ afid of the most martial disposition. 
When news was: lirottght that his son was slain in 
battle^ he anxiously enquired whether the wound was 
in his front; and being informed that it was oh the 
breast of the young warrior, he replied, " I wish no 
other death to me or mine."* When he found his own 
end approaching, he rose from his bed, and commanded 
his servants to put on his armour, then grasping his 
spear in his left hand and his battle-axe in his right, he 
declared that in such a manner only ought a soldier to 
die, and presently expired.*^ 

F. — Nearly the same sentiment was expressed by 
the Emperor Vespasian, wha (^splayed in his last 
moments equal intrepidity. 

Jl.-7-Earl Godwin's death, whidi happened ilie 
year before, was remarkable: whilst sitting at table 
with Edward, mention happening to be made of the 
murder of Alfred, the king frowned upon Godwin, 
who to vindicate himself said, " At every mention 
of thy brother Alfred^ thou lookest, O king, severely 
upon me; but let not God suffer me to swallow this 
morsel if I be guilty of aught done against his life or 
thy advancement.'' Immediately after these words be- 
coming suddenly chok^d^ he sank down, and was carried 
from the apartment.*" 

P.-^This looks like a monkish interpretation of the 
judgment of God. 

A. — Whether the conversation took place sl^ .re- 
ported, may be doubtful ; but it is certain that Godwin 
fell speechless at the table in a fit, and died in a few 
days. Edward, howeyer, was not relieved from his 
anxiety, as Harold the son of Godwin became an 
object of still greater apprehension : more politic, more 

• Hen. Huntmg, * Ralph de Diceto. « Flor. Wigorn, 415. 
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subtle, more insinuating than his father, his design of 
succeeding to the throne became so apparent, that the 
king to defeat it invited from Hungary his nephew 
Edward, the son of Edmund Ironside, mth his family, 
to England; but this prince dying a month after his 
arrivaV and his young .son Edgar Atheling, discovering 
great imbecility of mind, revived the ambitious hopes 
of Harold ; which Edward ever ready to crush, gave, 
it is believed, secret intimations to William, duke of 
Normandy, of his intention to make him the heir of his 
dominions. 

F.— Such a circumstance palliates the ambition of 
William, particularly if a will of Edward the Confessor 
containing sucb a legacy ever existed. 

A. — No document was ever produced ; tliougli such 
a claim formed the principal, nay the sole, founda- 
tion of William's title. About this time Harold paid a 
visit to the court of Normandy ; an incident which pro- 
duced the most important consequences, and which w as 
a material cause of his subsequent disasters. The mo- 
tives of this voyage are variously related : some autho- 
rities assertinfr that a pleasure-boat in which Harold 
was sailing was "driven upon the coast of Normandy 
by a gale of wuid ; " others that he was induced to pay 
William a visit, for (he purpose of restoring his brother 
and nephew to liberty, who had been retained in that 
country as hostages ; ' whilst the Norman writers insist 
that he was sent by Edward to announce the intention 
of appointing the duke his heir.'' The favourers of this 
latter opinion support their pretensions by a sort of 
document not often resorted to by historians, being no 
other than a piece of needlework, reputed to be wrought 

■ Sax.Chron. '> Gul, Malmcsli. lib.lj, c. 13, 

' E«dmer,4. Sim.Dunelm, 195. •* Giil. Hct. 77. Ord, Vital, 492. 
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by Matilda^ the wife of the Conqueror^ and her work 
women, and which is still preserved at Baycux^ in 
Normandy. The substance of this cnrious monument 
of antiquity is -of white linen^ or canvass^ twenty-three 
inches in width> and no less than two hundred and 
twelve feet in lengtili: the figures of men^ horses^ birds, 
&c. are worked in the manner of samplers, in worsted, 
in their proper colours, but with small pretensions to 
symmetry or proportion. The work represents the whole 
progress of the conquest, and is divided into various 
compartments : the first of which bears an allusion to the 
present question, Harold being there represented as 
taking leave of King Edward, and about to depart on 
some important mission. 

P. — But surely this is equally applicable to Harold's 
intention of redeeming his hostages. 

•A. — From the subsequent transactions, Harold ap- 
pears not to have even been aware of the duke's pre- 
tensions to the English crown, till he found himself in 
his power ; and now awake to the imminent danger in 
which he was placed, he submitted to swear* that he 
would assist the enterprise of William, and renounce 
whatever hopes he might formerly have entertained for 
himself. In order to make the oath more obligatory, 
William secretly conveyed under the altsi^r some relics 
of the most revered martyrs. Harold, though much asto- 
nished at the discovery, renewed his professions, and 
was honourably dismissed by his potent rival with every 
outward mark of mutual confidence. 

F- — ^There were no doubt casuists in that age who 
could relieve the conscience of Harold, by suggesting 
the invalidity of oaths extorted by fear. 

A. — Soon after Harold's return, the king lying sick 

■■~»^— »— — ^- 1 ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ . ' ■■ .1 t 

• Gul. Pict, 79, 80. 
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and enfeebled with age, the council sent to reqae-st thiit 
he would appoint a successor; but with his habitual 
, irresolution, and not bein^; in a condition to disturb 
bimself with the proposal, he replied, that since they 
were assembled, he left it to them to choose the person 
whom they judged most fit to rule over them; and scion 
afterwards expired, in his 65th' year, January 5, 10(i6. 

P. — This is something like Alexander the Great's 
bequest of his empire, " to the worthiest." 

A. — Edward the Confessor, it must be allowed, \¥as 
no Alexander; but though too much tinctured with a 
superstitious spirit, yet he was a mild, kind, and bene- 
ficent monurch. The digest of laws which he had com- 
piled, though not now extant, was held just and good, 
and for ages desired by the English from their Norman 
kings. Edward was interred the morning after his de- 
cease at Westminster ; and on the afternoon of the same 
day Harold was crowned at St. Paul's, by Aldred, 
archbishop of York." 

P. — By what title did Harold assume the throne? 

A. — Like William, he too pretended a nomination 
from Edward ; but as no testament was ever discovered, 
the claims of both were a palpable usurpation, Edgar 
Atheling (so called from Afchel — noble,'a title borne by 
the sons of the Saxon kings, and by other potent per- 
sons,) being the undoubted heir, \or could Harold be 
said to derive his crown from the consent of the people," 
as he did not wait even to assemble the great council, 
and the nation at large was as much influenced by fear 
as favour. 

F. — 'Yet personally he appears to have been a man 
of much merit, and perhaps deserved the crown had he 
been less forward to obtain it. 

* Ssi. Chron. 
■ Spclman, GIuss. 
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A. — William was excessively enraged at the acces- 
sion of Harold^ and sent an embassy to England^ 
upbraiding that prince with his breach of faith^ and 
summoning him to resign the kingdom ; which proposal^ 
as expected^ was spumed at with indignation.* William 
therefore prepared to assert his claim by force, and 
assembled an army of sixty thousand chosen soldiers* 
To engage the religious prejudices of his barons in his 
favour, he appealed to the Pope ; who much delighted 
at such a mark of respect, declared Harold a perjured 
usurper, and denounced excommunication against him 
and his adherents; and further to encourage William, 
sent him a consecrated banner,^ and, as some modem 
authors'" relate, a ring containing one of St. Peter's 
hairs. 

F. — ^It was surely very unfortunate for England that 
these powerful competitors who contended for her do- 
minion, should possess no other conceivable claim than 
the power of the sword. 

A. — ^The new monarch, from his general spirit of 
equity, began to acquire very much the affections of 
his subjects. During the late reign, his brother Tosti 
having been expelled for his tjrranny from the govern- 
ment of Northumberland, by the consent of Harold, 
had now, excited by inveterate rancour, entered into 
measures with Halfager, king of Norway, for thef invar 
sion of England. These leaders arrived in the Hni)iber 
with a large fleet and army. After some trifling Suc- 
cesses, they were met by Harold at Stanford Bridge, 
near York, where they were both slain, and their arogty 
totally routed, September 26.'* 

F. — So slight an impression does a mere battle leave 

• Mat. West. 434. <» Gul. Malmesb. lib. 3. 

<" Speed J Baker. ^ Gul. Malmesb. lib. 2, c. 15. 
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bebiDd it, unless followed by important civil conse- 
quences, tliat this engagement at Stanford Bridge, 
though represented as one of tbe bloodiest ever fought 
in England, and iu whicli an invading monarch was left 
dead in the field, seems to be so little remembered as 
to be scarcely known. 

A. — Tbe rendezvous of the Norman fleet was at the 
mouth of the small river Dive, between the Seine and 
the Orne, where it was detained for a month by con- 
trary winds: at length it reached St. Valery, near 
Dieppe, but suffered so much from tempests as greatly 
to discourage the whole array, William luckily disco- 
vering tbe efficacy of the relics of the patron saint of 
the place, ordered them to be carried in a religious pro- 
cession ; and the wind speedily changing, be landed 
with all his forces at Peveusey, in Sussex, three days 
only after the battle of Stanford. As William leaped 
on shore he had the misfortune to fall, but had the pre- 
sence of mind to turn the accident to advantage, ob- 
serving that he had taken possession of the country;* 
and a soldier plucking .some thatch from a cottage, 
presented it to his general, as giving him livery of 
seizin of the kingdom. 

P. — This seems to emulate tbe example of Ctesar, 
to whom a similar accident occurring, he averted the 
omen by exclaiming, " Africa, I bold thee fast." 

F. — This then was not the only age in which such a 
trivial occurrence could dispirit a whole array ; but as 
a proof of the spiri t of superstition then prevalent, the 
appearance of a comet" is particularly remarked by all 
the authors of this period. 

A. — The duke soon after removed his fleet and camp 
to Hastings, w hither Harold hastened by forced marches 
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to meet the invader. Though the late victory in the 
north was honourable to Harold's skill and courage^ 
yet it proved prejudicial, by diminishing the number of 
his troops; and an unfortunate dispute arose respecting 
the distribution of the spoil. In this state of affairs, 
Gurth, the king's brother, began to entertain apprehen- 
sions of the event, and remonstrated with Harold^ that 
it would be better policy to prolong the war, than 
to put his whole fortune on the issue of a single 
battle ; * at least he ought not to expose his own person : 
and that having been so unfortunate as to be constrained 
to swear upon the holy relics in support of William's 
claim, another commander might give the soldiers more 
assured hopes of success. 

P. — ^That unlucky oath seems to have stared Harold 
in the face which ever way he looked, like the flaming 
sword over the gates of Paradise. 

A. — Many vauntings passed between the two leaders. 
William offered to decide his claim by single combat; 
Harold replied, that the God of armies would soon be 
the arbiter of their differences. At length the day 
dawned, October 14, 1066, on which the most important 
battle ever fought on English ground was to decide the 
fate of the kingdom. 

F. — The monkish writers are fond of contrasting 
the emplojrment of the two armies on the previous 
night, the English passing it in feasting and jollity, 
the Normans in prayer and silence; as if to these 
causes were attributable the events of the subsequent 
conflict.'' 

A, — The duke evinced the most cheerful alacrity: 
his corslet getting on the wrong side whilst arming, 
*' The strength of my dukedom will now," said he, " be 
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lurned into a kingdom."' An^er haranguing his principal 
officers in terras suitable to the occasion, he divided 
his army into three lines: the first, led by Montgomery, 
consisted ol' archers and light armed infantry ; the 
second, commanded by Martel, was composed of his 
bravest battalions, heavily armed and ranged in close 
order; his cavalry, at whose head he placed himself, 
formed the third line, and were so disposed as to flank 
each wing. Both horses and men were in complete 
armour. The papal banner was carried by Toustaiii'' 
the Fair; and the signal of battle being given, the 
whole army moved at once, and singing the celebrated 
song of Roland," the renowned peer of Charlemagne, 
advanced in order to meet the enemy. 

F.— Of this famous song, which was so long chanted 
in France, not a single particle remains; the tune it 
seems was begun by a certain knight called Taillcfer, 
on whom the honour was conferred for his strong and 
powerful voice, and who presently fell in the battle. 

vl.— Immediately before the attack, the Normans 
shouted "God is our help;" to which the Engii.sh 
replied, " Christ's rood" — the holy rood.' Harold had 
seized the advantage of a rising ground ; and securing 
his flank by trenches, he resolved to stand on the de- 
fensive: the Kentish men were placed in front, a post 
which they always claimed as their due ; the Lon- 
doners guai'ded the standard; and the king, accompa- 
nied by his brothers Gurth and Leofwin, placed them- 
selves in the centre on foot, resolving to conquer or 
die. The first onset of the Nonnans was terrible, but 
was received with equal valour by the Englisli. The 
combat continued for a long time furious, and tlie for- 
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mer began to give way. In this state of the battle, 
Wflliam resorted to the stratagrai of a jHretended flight; 
which drawing the English from the advantage of their 
position, they fell into some disorder, bat in a short 
time recovered their firmness. The same artifice was 
again tried, and again succeeded; yet such was the 
bravery of the English, that they once more rallied, 
and maintained the conflict with unabated spirit : but 
a little before sunset an arrow pierced the eye of Harold,* 
and the blow was instantly mortal ; his two brothers 
were also slain; and the English, dispirited by the fate 
of these princes, gave ground on every side, and were 
pursued with great slaughter by their exulting enemies* 
The loss of the Normans was about fifteen thousand ; 
the number of the English who engaged, and. the 
amount of their loss, were never ascertained. The body 
of Harold was discovered amidst a heap of slain, by 
his mistress Edith with the swan's neck, who had been 
induced to make the search at the solicitation of two 
monks of Waltham.** 

P. — Such a mighty interest as the crown of England 
Avas then decided by a single battle. 

A. — Harold was evidently wrong in hazarding all 
upon such an issue: delay, from various causes, might 
have ruined the project of William, who had possession 
of no strong holds, and but few friends or correspondents 
in the kingdom ; nor could he reasonably have calcu* 
lated, that the king, with bis brothers and almost all the 
nobility of the south of England, should perish at one 
blow, leaving him no competitor but the imbecile Edgai* 
Atheling. His enterprise succeeded against probability: 
had the expedition failed, posterity would have judged 
the invasion to have been rash and imprudent; but 

• Gul. Pict. 128. >» MS. Abb. Waltham. Speed, Chron. 
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such is the power of events, that all such reflections 
are dispelled, and historians unite to extol William the 
Conqueror as the most judicious, as well as the bravest 
and most fortunate of commanders. 

P. — ^Such then was the termination of the Anglo 
Saxon rule, after a away of live centuries. 

A. — In looking back on this long period, our feelings 
of admiration are not very strongly excited: courage 
seems to be the only very estimable virtue possessed 
by the Anglo-Saxons, and that quality was subject to 
great lluctnafions. A want of humanity, an addiction 
to intemperance and disorder, a contempt for letters, a 
disregard to the useful as well as the polite arts, are 
conspicuous throughout their history. As the parent of 
the English language, the Saxon tongue well merits the 
attention of the philological student, but it contains no 
work which can amuse the imagination or enlarge the 
understanding ; and though the antiquary may discover 
the origin of some of our present usages, and a little 
of our municipal law, in the institution of the Anglo- 
Saxons, yet the real frame of the present English Con- 
stitution must be rather sough tin the feudal system, and 
in the fortunate introduction of the Commons as a part 
of Parliament. 

F.—\t is remarkable how little of our knowledge of 
the Anglo-Saxons is derived from cotemporary writers; 
most of the particulars being gleaned from historians 
who lived after the conquest, but who doubtless had 
access to many original documents now lost. 

A. — Asserius, bishop of Sherburne, is somewhat an 
exception: his Annals are meagre; but his Life of Alfred, 
tliough written in a homely style, and not with the most 
lucid order, is valuable as a faithful and authentic 
biographical sketch of his friend and master. The 
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works of other Saxon writers are mostly lires of 
saints^ trivial in matter^ dull in style^ and barren of 
information. 

F. — ^The Saxon Chronicle is however a national 
document^ as unique as it is valuable. 

A. — Its translator* has remarked^ '^ That except the 
sacred oracles of the Jews^ there is no other work ex- 
tant^ ancient or modern^ which exhibits at one view a 
regular chronological panorama of a people^ described 
in rapid succession by different writers through so many 
ages^ in their own vernacular language.'' Its various 
authors can merely be guessed at : the work gives no 
account of the Saxons anterior to the invitation of 
Vortigem, but continues their annals till the death 
of King Stephen. We can scarcely imagine a more 
authentic register of fact^^ somewhat meagre it must 
be allowed; and though the style is equally dry^ yet the 
volume contains many pieces of early Saxon poetry. 
This Chronicle is an invaluable repertory to the student 
of the Saxon language and antiquities; and forms^ with 
the labours of venerable Bede^ nearly the sole founda- 
tion of all real British history^ from the arrival of the 
Saxons to the Norman conquest. 

* Ing^m. 
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THE NORMANS. 

William the Conqueror, 1066 Henry I. 1100 

William RuFra . - . 108? | Stephen 1135 

Section I. 
F. — This county of Essex, once a kingdom, though 
in picturesque efTect not sustaining a comparison with 
many parts of England, has yet that tranquil beauty 
and smiling fertility of aspect which repay, at least to 
the cultivator, the want of those romantic additions — 
rocks and mountains. 

j4.— Colchester, its most populous town, may in 
point of antiquity vie with any other in the kingdom, 
it having been very early a Roman station,' with the 
name of Colonia. The happy situation of Colchester, 
commanding the adjacent country, claimed the attention 
of the first conquerors of Britain; nor did it cease to 
retain its importance amidst the mutations of subse- 
quent invaders. 

P. — Passing down the very pleasing main street 
of this town, we obtain a glimpse of the venerable 
remains of the castle, which have baffled so many 
storms; and whose strength attests that they will stiil 
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continue for centuries a melancholy contrast to the 
frail duration of human existence. 

A. — ^Though antiquaries are seldom sentimental^ 
their pursuits having invidiously been represented as 
tending to extinguish rather than awaken sensibility^ 
yet your observation is natural; architectural ruins 
being often calculated to excite a powerful and com- 
plicated emotion, embracing the past, the present, and 
the future condition of the world. 

JP. — Of the long-continued habitation of the Romans 
in this town we have evident proof, in the abundance 
of the Roman tiles which are worked up in the walls 
and in several of the churches ; the castle too exhibits 
them, disposed with so much regularity, that a careless 
observer might conclude the structure was of Roman 
origin. 

A. — ^The general style of the work precludes such 
a mistake. Colchester Castle was erected by Eudo,* 
dapifer, or grsmd -sewer, of William the Conqueror, in 
the year 1076, for the purpose of overawing the neigh-^ 
bourhood ; about the same paiod^ aiiaiiit finrteMoi 
were Im^ in various towns in England, the remains of 
which are still visible at Exeter, Nottingham, York, 
Lincoln, Cambridge, Chester, and some other places, 
but scarcely any in superior preservation to what we 
now behold. 

P. — Did England contain any casties before the 
conquest? 

A. — I should conclude not more than half a dozen, 
since the paucity of places of defence was one cause 
why William so rapidly subdued the kingdom : the 
castles of Oxford and Norwich are conjectured, but I 
think upon rather slender foundations, to be of Saxon 

* Dugdale, Monasticon. 



origin;" like so many of these buildings, their destiny 
has been strangely perverted ; the magnificent residences 
of a feudal lord are become county prisons. 

P. — But after all, is their occupation as a prison so 
great a perversion of their original purpose? was not 
that part of the castle called the donjon, or keep, often 
tenanted with despairing captives? 

A. — To suppose that the donjon, or keep, originally 
meant a prison is erroneous, it having l)een the princi- 
pal part of the castlo in which the lord made his resi- 
dence, and was so strongly secured aa to afford the 
besieged a safe resort. The term donjon itself is of 
such obsurc and doubtful derivation with the French 
critics, that I will nut attempt to discuss it: that the 
gloominess of its apartments gave occasion to our word 
dungeon, in the sense of a close and dark place of 
confinement, is incontestible; but the real prison of the 
castle were its deep and loathsome vaults beneath. 

P.— These massy ruins, we may then conclude, were 
the walls of the donjon, or keep? 

A. — Evidently; and though now reduced in height 
to two stories, they must originally have been of double 
their present elevation. The keep, or tower (as it is 
sometimes emphatically called,) of a castle was usually 
built on a rising ground, and near a river. The structure 
before us was of an oblong form, with a turret at, or 
near each corner, three of them being square, the fourth 
semicircular; and notwithstanding (be dilapidations of 
time, the ve.stiges of the general plan of a Norman for- 
tification, in must of its parts, may be tolerably well 
traced out. 

P. — But being unacquainted with this general plan, 
an explanation is desirable. 

■ Kinj, Munimrnta Anliq. 
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A. — The keep, or principal part of the castle, con- 
tained the state apartments, the great hall, and yarious 
rooms for lodging, being four or five stories in height ; 
it was consequently very lofty, and formed a noble ob- 
ject in the surrounding landscape ; in the comer turrets 
were staircases, and often a well ; the walls were of an 
extraordinary thickness, which has enabled them to 
survive the outworks, and to bid defiance to time and 
the seasons. A certain Goth, who, about a century and 
half ago, purchased Colchester Castle, for the purpose 
of pulling it down and selling the materials, found the 
walls so well cemented, that he was obliged to desist 
from his undertaking by their extreme tenacity.* 

P. — Such an attempt was truly sacrilegious. 

A. — The space of vacant ground immediately sur- 
rounding the keep was called the upper or inner ballium, 
a bastard Latin word of the middle ages, derived from 
the French bailie, a defence, or palisade, and now cor- 
rupted into bayley : this space was enclosed by a thick 
wall, garnished With small towers. On the outside of 
this wall was another space, called the outer or lower 
ballium ; which was likewise defended by an exterior 
wall of lofty elevation, and strengthened with towers : 
on this wall stood the defenders of the castle, behind a 
sort of embattled parapet, and who discharged on the 
besiegers various missile weapons, such as arrows, 
darts, and stones; and surrounding the whole was a 
deep fosse, or moat. 

. P. — ^A specimen of which is still seen in the Tower 
Ditch of London. 

A. — ^The entrance to the castle was through the 
great gateway, forming a part of the exterior wall: this 
was strongly fortified with towers on each side, and 

■ Morant, Essex. ' 
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over it were apartments for the porter. The gate was 
secured by a portcullis, and a drawbridge was thrown 
over the fosse. In the outer ballium were lodgings and 
barracks for the garrison, also a well, and a chapel; 
often too there was a mount, from which the eye could 
explore the adjacent counlry. In some of the larger 
fortresses, for the defence of the great gate stood an 
outwork, called the barbican, a name of Arabian origin, 
but its meaning is unknown: it consisted, however, of 
a wall with turrets. We may suppose that many va- 
rieties of structure existed, but a perfect Norman place 
of defence' coincides with this description; and snch 
seems to have been the castle of Colchester. 

F. — As military stations, these castles, from their 
extreme strength, must have completely answered the 
intention of William the Conqueror, in bridling the 
unruly inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 

^.^From the impunity and licentious habits of 
their possessors and inmates, they .were ever felt as 
intolerable grievances : under Ihe name of protection, 
a pretext for plunder was never wanting. Mathew Paris 
declares, that in England there were as many tyrants 
as lords of castles; and that these places were very 
nests of devils and dens of thieves. 

F. — Yet the Normans appear to have made further 
advances in the arts of civilized life than the English, 
particularly in architecture, several splendid specimens 
yet remaining in Normandy of a date antecedent to the 
conquest. 

A. — The Normans, from their first settlement in 
their province of Neustria, as it was previously called, 
had the fortune to be governed by a race of princes of 

■ Gi'OM, Anliqnillcs uf Enijlrtiid, PrrfacF. 
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singular talent as well as valour. RoUo the Dane, at 
the end of the ninth century, expelled from his own 
small principality in the north by the King of Denmark^ 
sought in a richer soil and warmer climate a recompense 
for his losses : his first attempt was upon England, then 
governed by Alfred ; but finding little chance of success 
in contending with so vigilant a monarch, he turned his 
enterprise against France ;* and committed in that king- 
dom such destructive ravages, that Charles the Simple 
was compelled to submit to the expedient already prac* 
tised by Alfred, and ofifered the invaders a settlement 
in some of the provinces which they had depopulated. *" 

P. — But at that period it is not to be presumed that 
these piratical adventurers were more enlightened than 
their ferocious brethren who had so long devastated 
Britain. 

A. — Rollo in the decline of his life applied himself 
to the improvement of his newly acquired territory : he 
parcelled out the greater part of Normandy amongst hi9 
captains, but treated his French subjects with singular 
mildness and justice ; he embraced the Christian faith, 
and established law and good order throughout his 
dominions. This wise example was so advantageously 
followed by all his successors, that the Normans be- 
came thoroughly intermingled with the French ; and so 
weU acquired their language and imitated their manners, 
that in the course of a century they were considered 
not only as a brave but as a highly polished people.^ 

P. — But had they become exempt from the innate 
turbulence which always distinguished the northern 
race? 

A. — ^The nobility never lost their contentious spirit.. 

Duke Robert, the fifth in descent from Rollo, dying in 

i . I . I ■ » . . , I, 

• Gul. Gemot, lib. 2. ^ Ibid. « Ilnd. 
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a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and having appointed 
his natural son William, then only nine years of age, 
his successor, in preference to some legitimate hranches 
of the ducal family, the whole province became a scene 
of Huch furious contention,' that had not the young 
prince, as he advanced in years, given manifest evi- 
dence of those signal qualities which distin^ished 
his whole life, if would probably have lost its separate 
existence, and reverted to the crown of France. 

F,— The young prince gave very precocious indica- 
tions of his qualities, for as soon as he was bom he 
laid hold of the rushes of a pillow, and griped them 
so fast that his little fist was obliged to be unclenched 
before he would let them go : this made the good women 
predict that he would one day prove a great acquirer, 
since he began so early.'' But the attempt of his father 
to change the order of succession in favour of an illegi- 
timate child would be sufficient in any nation to excite 
opposition. 

j4.— William was so little ashamed of his birth, that 
even after the conquest of England many of his grants 
commence with " I, William the Bastard," &c. ; " a word 
now become coarse and offensive: but he probably 
jodged, that as it was an undeserved reproach from 
which he could not escape, it was his wisest policy 
openly to avow. His mother, Harlotta, whose name 
has since been so invidiously applied, was the daughter 
of a tanner at Falaise:'' she captivated Robert by hir 
graceful mien in dancing; she married during the duke's 
life a Norman soldier, by name llerluin, of Cantervile, 
and had several children.' Her two sons, Robert, earl 
of Mortaigne, and Odo, bishop of Bayeux, were both 

• Gul. MalmPsl., lili.3. >' thW. ■■ Spplman, Gloss. 
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distinguished in the subsequent transactions with Eng- 
land : the former being created Earl of Cornwall, and 
enriched with seven hundred and ninety-three* manors; 
the latter. Earl of Kent, was put off with only four 
hundred and thirty-nine. 

P. — ^The spoils and forfeiture, of course, of the un- 
fortunate English. 

A. — Nothing could exceed the consternation and 
dismay which befel the nation on learning the fatal 
issue of the battle of Hastings, the death of Harold, 
the slaughter of liie principal nobility, and the rout 
and dispersion of the army. Thus circumstanced, the 
two potent Earls of Mercia and Northumberland^ Edwin 
and Morcar, fled to London with the remains of their 
broken forces; and in concert with Stigand, the pri- 
mate, proclaimed Edgar Atheling.^ But the extreme 
imbecility of that undoubted heir of the Saxon line 
precluded the people from look:ing up to him as a 
rallying point in this emergency; and the two earls 
were besides suspected of a design to govern under his 
name; the superior clergy too, many of whom were 
Normans, began to declare in favour of William ; the 
Pope's bull, by which his undertaking had been conse- 
cratedy appearing as a sanction for their submission ; 
and the community, accustomed to the yoke of the 
Danish princes, hoping that William ^ould, like Ca- 
nute, govern them by their own laws, became unwilling 
to haz^d further resistance. 

P. — Did the Conqueror immediately pursue the 
advantages of his victory ? 

A. — His army being attacked by a dysentery, wiw 
compelled to remain a few days at Dover ;"" the castle 

• Brady, Introd. ^ Order. Vital. Hoveden. 

* Gul. PIct. 
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of which town capitulated at his approach. In the pror 
gress of William to the metropolis, he was surprised by 
the appearance of a moving grove/ like that described 
by the dramatist as approaching from Bimam Wood : it 
was a body of the Kentish men : 

" Now near enough, your leafy screens throw down, 
And show like those you are." 

This troop assured the Conqueror of their submission, 
on the condition that he would secure their ancient 
immunities. This was readily granted ; and hence the 
continuance of the Saxon tenure of gavelkind in part of 
the county of Kent; the chief feature in which, besides 
the descent of the estate amongst all the sons in equiU 
shares, is its not being forfeited by any attainder or 
execution for felony, on the maxim of *' The father to 
the bough, the son to the plough J' •» 

F. — ^The story has b^en questioned, as the season 
being now the beginning of November, where were the 
green boughs to be found ? Butit rests with the objectors 
to find a more probable cause than this compact, for 
the continuance of the custom of gavelkind in Kent to 
the present hour. 

. A^ — ^William appeared before the gates of London, 
but was refused admittance; he burnt Southwark,« 
which made the Londoners dread the like fate for their 
city; and he then proceeded along the banks of the 
Thames, which river he crossed at Wallingford, and 
advanced to Berkhamsted, in Hertfordshire, within 
Aarty miles of the metropolis. A scene of national 
degradation was now about to take place, which cannot 
be contemplated without a strong feeling of compas- 
sion: the two Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
with Edgar Atheling and the chief nobility of the king- 

^■^^■^— ^P— ^— — ^ .^llll ■■ I — ■■ ■■ ■ ■■' ■■■■■■■■■■■■■ Ml IIIIMlll ^^^»^»»^ 
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dom, were compelled to declare, in an interview with 
William, their intention of yielding to his authority,* 
and to acknowledge that they knew no one more worthy 
than himself to hold the reins of government. 

P. — ^The Conqueror then at length saw in his 
grasp that diadem for which he had so strenuously 
contended. 

A. — But which at this moment he hesitated to ac- 
cept ;*» whether he wished a more explicit and formal 
consent of the English nation, or was desirous of owing 
his crown to the power of the sword alone, is uncertain. 
His coronation, however, was soon afterward performed 
in Westminster Abbey, by Aldred,* archbishop of YoA, 
in presence of the most considerable nobles and geiitrj^, 
both Norman and English ; and the duke took the usual 
oath administered to the Anglo-Saxon kings, to govern 
according to the laws. 

F. — Of how small obligation such oaths are con- 
sidered in the minds of some princes, let the sequel 
determine. 

A. — ^Thus did William, at the age of forty-two, ac- 
quire the crown of England by a pretended testament 
of Edward the Confessor, but virtually by force of 
arms. To pretend, as some have done, that h6 ^ileiis 
freely elected by the people, is lEibsurd; their authority 
at this period much resembling that of slaves mad^ 
during waf, who grant to their masters the right to 
chastise them. 

F. — It has been said that William, like Augnstiis, 
came to the empire neither by conquest, nor usurpation^ 
nor inheritance, nor election ; but by a strange mixture 
of all these rights. 

A, — Even so early as during the ceremony of the 
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coronation, burst out those symptoms of jealousy and 
animoijity which prevailed between the two people for 
many a^es, so g:reatly to the disadvantage of the 
English. The Xormaii soldiers placed without the 
church, on hearing the acclamations within, pretended 
that the English were offering violence to their duke; 
and they immediately assaulted the populace, and 
burnt and plundered the neighbouring houses : nor was 
it without the utmost difficulty that William could ap- 
pease the tumult' 

P.- — We may suppotie that, in the beginning of his 
reign at least, the king was desirous of appearing to 
govern with some shew of equity. 

A. — Jfot only so, but he even afi'ected to rest every 
thing on established foundations; which circumstance 
was the cause that, in the subequent wTeck of the 
English liberties, some few vestiges of the ancient 
usages and constitution still remained. The estates 
of HaroM, and of those only who fell at the battle 
of Hastings, were now conliseatcd, and distributed 
amongst the Norman captains ; many who carried arms 
against William were received into favour, and the 
kingdom submitted quietly to his authority; the English 
flattering themselves that they had merely changed the 
succession of their sovereigns, without injury to the 
form of government. But the king placed all real power 
in the hands of his countrymen; and still kept posses- 
sion of the sword, to which alone he was sensible he 
owed his advancement. 

F. — To the ecclesiastical body, by whom his suc- 
cess had been much forwarded, William at all times 
expressed his gratitude : on the very spot where Harold 
fell, ho erected and richly endowed a new convent; 
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which thus, beneath the pretence of a pious oblation, 
served as a lasting memorial of his victory, under the 
name of Battle Abbey.* 

P. — And do its ruins still attest the site of that fatal 
contest? 

A.— A part of its remains is converted into a man- 
sion, now. the property and residence of the Webster 
family. The abbey inust have been a noble pile : the 
gate-house is entirely preserved, and in it are held 
meetings relating to the jurisdiction of the place; the 
hall was magnificent; and the kitchen, arched at top, 
so spacious as to contain five fireplaces. 

P. — ^Though the design then was to pray for the 
souls of the dead, yet it appears that ample provision 
was made, for the bodies of the living. 

A. — The founder originally intended the establish- 
ment for one hundred and forty monks, but the number 
never exceeded sixty; they were of the Benedictine 
order, and the first inhabitants were transplanted from 
the monastery of St. Martin, at Marmontier, in Nor- 
mandy ; the abbot was mitred, and enjoyed many ex- 
traordinary privileges;'* in the church were deposited 
the sword and robe of the Conqueror, which he wore at 
his coronation. But a greater curiosity, which remained 
till the general suppression of the monasteries, and was 
then lost,, was the Battle Abbey roll, or a table of 
the Norman gentry who came into England with, the 
Conqueror. 

jF. — But if we are to believe such great antiquaries 
as Dugdale and Camden, its authority was not much 
to be relied on, there being in it many errors, not to say 
falsifications; for the crafty monks, finding it an accept- 
able thing to be reputed the deseendants of those who 

■ Gul. Geinct. Saxon Chrbo. 

*» The Charter in Brady, vol. 2,Vppend. 
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were companions of William in his expedition, gratified 
many of their benefactors by inserting their names in 
this ancient catalogue. 

A. — I can produce yon a copy, which is taken from 
Holinshed's Chronicle; other lists are extant in Graf- 
ton, Stowe, and, where yon would not expect to lind 
such a thing, in Fox's Acts and Monuments, vulgarly 
called the Book of Martyrs. But this is the most co- 
pious : the catalogue is thus set forth : 

THE NAMES OF SUCH NOBLES AND GENTLEMEN OF MARQUE 
WHO CAME IN AT THIS TIME WITH THE CONQUEROR. 



J Brehi 



Auinarle 


Byseit 


Bickard 


-\incourt 


Bardolfc 


Banastre 


-\udeley 


Basset 


Baloun 


AngiUiam 


Bi},rot 




-Argent ouiie 


Buhiin 


Bray 


^VruDdell 


Bailif 


Bandy 


^vcnant 


Boudevile 


Bracy 


^bell 


Brabaaoii 


Boiimiea 


-^uveme 


Baakervile 


Bus con 11 


-/Vuiiwers 


Bures 


Broilem 


Anders 


Bounilaine 


Brolevy 




Bois 


Buriiell 


-Arohern 


Botelcre 


Bellet 


jAiivay 


Boiircher 


Baniievviii 


-Aapervile 


Brabaioii 


Beaumiint 


^Ibevile 


Berne ra 


Biirdo.1 


-Andevilc 


Braibuf 


Bertevilay 


.Amove rdvik 


Braude 


Bar re 


Arcy 


Bronce 


Bussevile 


Akeny 


Burgh 


Blutit 


Alteny 


Bushy 


Beaupere 


Aybetare 


Banct 


Bevil! 


Amay 


Breton 


Bardvedor 


.\Epermoiin(l 


Bluet 


Brctte 


.\merenges 


Blondell 


B^trrnt 


Bertram 


Baious 


Bonretr 


Buttecourt 


Browne 


Bftinani 


Bnhu< 


Beke 


Barnivale 
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Bonett 


Comin 


Denaville 


Barry 


Columber 


Dcrcy 


Bryan 


Cribett 


Dive 


Bodin 


Creuquere 


Dispencere 


Bertenle 


Corbine 


Daubeny 


Bertin 


Corbett 


Daniell 


Bemevile 


Chaundos 


Devise 


Bellewe 


Chaworth 


Dniftll 


Bevery 


Cleremaus 


Devaus 


Bushell 


Clarell 


Davers 


Boranvile 


Chopis 


DodingRels 


Browe 


Chaimduit 


Darell 


Beleyers 


Chantelow 


Delaber 


Bufikrd 


Chamberay 


Delap'ole 


Bonveyer 


Cressy 


Delalinde 


Boteyile 


Curtenay 


Ddahill 


Bellire 


Conestable 


Delaware 


Bastard 


Cholmeley 


Delavaehe 


Brasard 


Champney 


Dakeney 


Beelhelme 


Chawnos 


Daimtre 


Braine 


Comivile 


Desny 


Brent 


Champune 


Dabemofuitt 


Braunch 


Carevile 


Damry 


Bdesuz 


Carbonelle 


Daveros 


Blundell 


Charles 


Davonge 


Burdett 


Cherebeige 


Duilby 


Bagott 


Chawnes 


Delavere 


Beauvise 


Chaumont 


Durange 


Belemis 


Caperoun 


Delahoid 


Beisin 


Cheine 


Delee 


Beruon 


Curson 


Delaund 


Boels 


Coville 


Delaward 


Belefroun 


Chaiters 


Delaplanch 


Brutz 


Cheines 


Damnot 


Barchampe 


Cateray 


Danway 


Camois 


Cherecourt 


Dehense 


Cam vile 


Cammile 


Devile 


Ohawent 


Clerenay 


Disard 


Chauncy 


Curly 


Doiville 


Conderay 


Cuily 


Durant 


ColvUe 


Clinels 


Dniry 


Chamberlain 


Clifford 


Dabitot. . 


Champemoun 


Courteney 


Dunstervile 
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Duncham|ie 


Flam rile 


Giuney 


Dam b el ton 


Formay 


Giffud 


Estrange 


Fitz Eustach 


GovergcB 


Eg cute vile 


Fitz Laurence 


Gam ages 


EDgaine 


Fornibaud 


HauDtcney 


Eatricle 


JMsound 


Haunsard 


Eaturney 


Finere 


Hastings 


Feirerers 


Fitz Robert 


Hanky 


Fohile 


Furnivalfl 


HaurelJ 


Fitzwater 


Filz GetFrey 


Husee 




Filz Herbert 


Hercy 


Flcvez 


Fitz Peres 


Hcrioun 


Filbert 


Fichet 


Heme 


Rtz Roger 


Fitz Rewea 


HareL'Ourt 


Favccourt 


Fitz Fitz 


Henoure 


Ferrers 


Fitz John 


HoTcU 


Fitz Philip 


Fleschainpe 


HameliD 


Filiot 


Gumay 


HareweU 


Fufniveus 


Ure«sy 


Harden 


Fumivaus 


Grail naoD 


Haket 


Filz Otes 


Gracy 


Hamound 


Fitz Williiim 


Georges 


Har,^ord 


Fliz RoaDd 


Gowcr 


Jardcii 


Fitz Pain 


Gaugy 


Jay 


Fit! Auger 


Go band 


Jeniels 


Fitz Aleyn 


Gray 


Jerconvise 


Fitz Rauff 


Gaunson 


Jauvilf. 


Fitz Browne 


Golofre 


Jaepervile 


Poke 


GobiOQ 


Kaunt 


Frevile 


Greusy 


Karre 


Front de Boef 


Graunt 


Karrowe 


Facunberge 


(ireile 


Keine 


Fort 


(ire vet 


Kimaronne 


Frisell 


Gurry 


Kiriell 


Fitz Simon 


Gurley 


Kancey 


Rtz Fouk 


Grammori 


Keuelre 


Rlioll 


Genioun 


Lovenv 


Fitz Thomaa 


Grendon 


Lacy " 


Fitz Morice 


Gurdon 


Linneby 


Fitz Hugh 


Gino» 


l.atomcr 


Filz Henrie 


Orivell 


Loveduy 


Fitz Wareii 


Greiievile 


Lovell 


Filz Rainold 


(iiatevlle 


Leniari' 
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Levetot 


Mare 


Monhaut 


Lucy 


Musegros 


Meller 


Luny 


Musarde 


Mountgomerie 


Logevile 


Moine 


Maularde . 


Longespes^ 


Montravers 


Menere 


Loverace 


Merke 


Martinast 


Longchampe. 


Murres 


Mare 


Lascales 


Mortivale 


Mednwaring 


Loyan 


Monchenesy 


Matelay 


Leded 


Mallory 


Malemis . 


Lusf 


Mamy 


Msdeheire , 


Lotorell 


Mouutagu 


Moren 


Loruge 


Mountford 


Melun 


Longuevale 


Maule 


Marceans 


Loy 


MonHermon 


Maiell 


Lorancourt 


Musett 


Morton 


Loions 


Menevile 


Noers 


Limen 


Manteuevant 


Nevile 


Longepay 


Manfe 


Newmarch 


Laumale 


Menpiucoy 


Norbet 


Lane 


Maine 


Norice 


Lovetot 


Mainard 


Newborough 


Mohant 


Morell 


Neiremet 


Mowne 


Mainell 


Neile 


Maundevile 


Maleluse 


Normavile 


Marmilon 


Memorous 


Neofmarch 


Moribray 


Morreis 


Nermitz 


Morvile 


Morleian 


Nembrutz 


MirieU 


Maleyere 


Otevell 


Manlay 


Maudut 


Olibef 


Malebraunch 


Mount Marten 


OlifiEuit 


Malemune 


Mantelet 


Osenel 


Mortimere 


Miners 


OiseU 


Mortimsdne 


Mauderke 


Olifard 


Muse 


Mounchenell 


OrinaU 


Marteine 


Movet 


OrioU 


Mountbother 


Meintenore 


Pigot 


Mountsoler 


Meletak 


Pery 


Malevile 


Manvile 


Perepount 


Malet 


Mangisere 


Pershale 


Mounteney 


Maumasin 


Power 


Monfichet 


Mountlovel 


Painell 


Maleherbe 


Mawrewarde 


Pechc. 
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Pavey 


Hie 


Sent Batbe 


Ffemll 


Rokell 


Sent \ de 


Perot 


Risers 


Suureniount 


ncard 


Han<lvile 


SoriffLse 


Pinkenie 


Roseliii 


Sandvde 


Pomeniy 


Raaloke 


Sanncey 


Pounce 


Rinvill 


Sirewaet 


Pavely 


Rou^ere 


Sent Cheveroll 


Pftifrere 


Rait 


Sent More 


Plukenel 


Ripe re 




Phuars 


Rigny 


Tofret 


Punchanloun 


Riche moil nil 


Terey 


Kiichard 


RocLford 


Tuehet 


Placy 


Raimond 


Traey 


Pagoy 


Souch 


TrouBbut 


Patefinc 


Shevile 


Trainell 


Place 


Seucheuti 


Taket 


Pampilioun 


Senclere 


TniBaell 


Percelay 


Sent QuentiJi 


Triflon 


Pewre 


Sent tdnere 


Talbot 


Pekeoy 


Sent Ainoiid 


Touny 


Poterell 


Sent Lefcere 


Traies 


Peukeny 


So.nervile 


Tollemarh 


PecceU 


Siwurd 


Tolous 


Pinell 


Sangovere 


Tanny 


PutriU 


Sanfoni 


Touke 


Petivoll 


Saiittea 


Tibtote 


PreauM 


Savay 


Turbevile 


Pantolf 


Saulay 


Turvile 


Peito 


Sulea 


Tomy 


Penecord 


Sorell 


Tavemer 


Prendirlegusl 


SoiLierey 


Treaeherile 


Percivale 


Sent John 


Trcnchelion 


Quinci 


Sent Geurjje 


Tankervile 


Quintiny 


Sent Lea 


TireU 


Ros 


Sesse 


Trivet 


RideU 


Salvi.1 


Tolet 


Rirera 


Say 


Travers 


RinU 


Solers 


'I'ardevile 


Roui 


Sent AlbUi 


Turburvile 


Rmhell 


Sent Martin 


Tinevile 


iUnnd 


SDurtieinalo 


Torell 


Rond 


■ieguin 


'I'lirti'diappel 
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Verland 


Venicorde 


Valers 


Valivc 


Veimy 


Viville 


Vavurvilc 


Vancorde 


Veniels 


Valenges 


Verrere 


Wardeboii 


Uschere 


Ward 


Veflfay 


Wafre 


Vanay 


Wake 


Vian 


Wareine 


Vernoys 


Wate 


UmaU 


Watftlin 


Unket 


WatevU 


Umafull 


Wely 


Vasderoll 


Werdonell 


Vaberon 


Wespaile 


Valingford 


WiveU 

1 
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Tnubole 

Treverel 

Tenwi9 

Totelles 

Vere 

Vemoun 

Vescy 

Verdoune 

Valence 

Vewleire 

Vavasour 

Vendore 

Verlay 

Valenger 

Venables 

Venoure 

Vilan 



A. — ^There was another table setting forth the chief 
of William's captains by the title of their estates 
which they held in Normandy : such as Robert^ Erie 
of Mortaigne; Le Seigneur d'Episnay; Le Seigneur de 
Longueville ; and a few only by any surname. I do not 
know whether you will receive much entertainment from 
looking over a bare list of names ; but to the Ioimri «i 
pedigree the catalogue^ in its way^i» mfbout doubt a 
curiosity. 

P. — At a evfsory glance we perceive that about 
one-thiid {mrt of these names na longer exists m !Q)g- 
hm^: are we to conclude that all persons bearing the 
same surname as the remainder are descended from 
these " gentlemen of marque?" 

A. — ^The vanity of most would gladly impose such 
a belief; but the truth is^ that not twenty pedigreea 
can be properly authenticated to the period of the 
conquest. The fictions of the Herald's Office have al- 
ways been the sport of satire : how uncertain must be 
the links which would sustain such a chain of evidence. 
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is apparent whun we consider that surnames, though 
in use with the Normans as terms of distinction, were 
not at that time, nor for some generations after, com- 
monly hereditary ; and then not at once, but by degrees, 
as their utility became recognised. 

F. — Amongst the curious odds and ends of Thomas 
Heame,' is this descent of the family of Cognisby; 
which, if the author could have been guilty of satire, 
we might suppose was meant in ridicule of the Battle 
Abbey roll : 

" William de Cogiuiby 

Cnme out of Britany, 

Wilh his wife "nffany, 

Ani) hia maid Maafaa, 

And his dogge Hardigras." 

This ancient writing of parchment, says honest Thomas, 
is esteemed by the family as amongst their most pre- 
cious monuments. 

P. — ^But I see no greater honour in French or Nor- 
man blood than in English of the same antiquity ; and 
as all the Conqueror's soldiers could not have been 
gentlemen, many of them indeed being the very scum 
of Europe," an old Anglo-Saxon ceorle is just as re- 
spectable an ancestor as one of these freebooters: 
where indeed Norman blood gives a title to large 
landed property, there is something to boast of. 

A. — To trace a real Anglo-Saxon descent is next to 
impossible ; as with that people surnames at the con- 
quest were nearly, if not quite, unknown: all deeds 
haring been signed by them with a single Christian 
name, as "I, Edmund, have granted,' &c.;" and in 
Domesday Book the few Saxons yet retaining their 
lands, or described as Iioldinp; them under Edward the 
Confessor, are designated by the Christian name only: 
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which indeed is the case with a considerable nnmbier 
of the Norman tenants ; and the name being latinized, 
it is somewhat uncertain to which nation it belonged: 
as Herbrandus, Hervseus, Dbodus. Indeed the possess* 
ing a surname at all might be considered for a century 
after the conquest as an evidence of Norman descent ; 
for when Henry I. was desirous of having his natural 
son Robert married to a great heiress, the lady refused 
on this ground: 

" It were to me a great shame 
To have a lord witbouten bis twa name."* 

Whereupon his father gave him the name of Fitz Roy, 
and afterwards created him Earl of Gloucester. 

P. — But though the Battle Abbey roll should be 
deemed a defective evidence, is the similarity of names 
Vith those recorded in Domesday Book a sufficient 
authority to consider their possessors as the genuine 
descendants of those who came in with the Conqueror? 

A. — Only to the select and fortunate few, whose 
ancestors possessing vast estates, have left memorials 
in th^ shape of legal documents ; but as even the great 
barons or tenants in chief did not leave the same sur- 
name to the various branches of their posterity, we 
ihay conclude that nothing can be more futile than the 
generality of claims to such remote ancestry. 

F. — Of the seven hundred tenants in chief amongst 
whom the lands are divided in Domesday Book, not 
two hundred are distinguished by surnames; the re- 
maining names being those of ecclesiastical persons, 
or titles of Honour, or of office, or single Christian 
names. It is remarkable that some of these sumamies, 
though very large holders of land, are not inserted in 
the Battle Abbey roll. The insertion of names in the 

• Chron. of Robert of Glocester. 
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roll which are not in Uomeaday Book lias beeo already 
accouDtcd for by the artifices of the monks of Battle. 

P. — As most persons, except such as are connected 
with a title or the possession of a large estate, know 
little of their progenitors beyond three or four degrees, 
making about one hundred and fifty years in point of 
time, the subject of names and descents is attended 
with such obscurity and confusion, that the privilege of 
talking all manner of nonsense is frequently assumed 
when family claims arc the topic. I have heard it as- 
serted that a dark complexion and black hair bespeak 
a Norman origin, whilst a fair .skin and light eyes are 
of Anglo-Saxon derivation. 

F. — Such a notion must be ridiculous, as both races 
are of common descent from the ancient Germans, whom 
Tacitus' describes as having "truces el ctBrulei oculi, 
rutiltB conuB:" which means fierce and blue eyes, with 
something very like curroty hair; William Rufus derived 
his name from this circumstance; even the present in- 
habitants of Normandy are of a ligliter tint than the 
more southern French. Most of the high-born person- 
ages of the court of Henry the Eighth, painted by 
Holbein, the earliest authentic portraits of the Englfsii 
nobility, are remarkably fair; so that a distinction of 
the two races from their complexion must fall to the 
ground. 

J.— -The distinction by surnames has a little better 
foundation: those evidently of French extraction, ex- 
cept the protestant refugees of a century and half ago, 
in all probability " came in with the Conqueror," or in the 
subsequent connexion of England with the French pro- 
vinces; though it is impossible for the most part to trace 
out the individual from whom they are derived. The best 

■ Dc Mor. Grnn. 
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and most ancient names in England are those in Domes- 
day Book with the particle de before them, designating 
them to be the owners of certain places in Normandy : 
as Albericus de Yere^ Radulphus de Pomerey, Rogems 
de Lacy. In that age the descendants of such proprie- 
tors continued the name only with the possession of the 
land ; had a new family acquired the property, they wpidd 
probably have assumed the name of the estate : as wa3 
the case till very recently in France, to the grieat con- 
fusion of hereditary claims. Names were at first as- 
sumed also from the place of nativity, as well as from 
patrimonial possessions: as D'£vreux,Tankervile, Mor- 
timer, in Normandy ; and from innumerable places in 
England, as Essex, Windsor, Sydenham, and t}ie like : 
indeed there is no parish or river but what has furj^ab^ 
a surname. 

F. — All surnames must originally have been signifi- 
c wt of something ; though the meaning, parce detorUjt, 
may have now become difficult to find out. 

il.— ^Various names were derived from offices, as. 
Le Dispenser (or steward). Marshal, Forester, Reeve, 
Butler, Priest, Deacon; trades and occupations have 
imposed many, as Potter, Smith, Webster, Taylor, 
Wheeler; qualities of the mind or body several, as Bold, 
Proud, Wise, Long, Short, Strong, Whitelock ; beasts, 
birds, and fish, have provided many, as Lion, Lamb, 
Fox, Raven, Sparrow, Finch, Salmon, Herring, Whiting; 
trees and flowers have been a fruitfiil source, as Alder, 
Box, Pine, Rose, Lilly, Peach, Vetch; colours have 
distinguished others, as White, Black, Green, Rous 
(that is, red,) and Pigot (or speckled ;) parts of the body 
some, as Head, Legge,» Foot ; seasons or days in which 
the bearer was bom, as Summer, Winter, Christmas, 
Day, Holiday, Munday ; situation of dwelling several. 
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as Hill, Wood, Field, Church, Poole, — which anciently 
being often prefixed by at, have in some instances pro- 
duced Atwood, Atwell, Atmore ; others have an s added, 
as Groves and Gates. 

P. — This latter addition seems often to have been 
made to surnames derived from a Christian name, as 
Peters, Stephens, Williams. 

^.— The surnames derived from Christian names 
are nnmerous, and particularly from such as were in 
use both with the Normans and Anglo-Saxons at the 
conquest, and which are to be found in Domesday Book, 
as Alan, Bagot, Crouch, Godwin, Ilaraon, Howard, 
Osborne, Torold. Some are diminutives, as Terry, from 
Theodoric; Cole and Collet, from Nicholas; Hall, from 
Harry: and by adding an s we have Wills, Dicks, Sams, 
and Jacks ; but more have been formed by adding son 
to the Christian name of their father, as Richardson, 
Davison, Wilson, Johnson. Many strangers settling 
were named from their country, as Picard, Scot, Gas- 
coign, Bigod— for so the French called the Normans, 
because at every other word they were accustomed to 
swear by God." 

P. — -I am afraid that too many branches of tliis 
family are yet remaining. 

A. — Till very recent times the Welsh had no here- 
ditary surnames, but the son took the father's Christian 
name in addition to his own ; Ibis was precisely the case 
with the Irish Mac, and also at first with the Norman 
Fitz. In Domesday-book, Robert Fitz-Richard means 
merely the son of Richard ; the son of Robert would be 
called, if so he were christened, Ralph Fitz-Robcrt ; and 
the son of Ralph perhaps John Fitz-Raiph, if each party 
did not take a surname from a manor or some other cause. 
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The modem Fitz-William, Fitz-Herbert, and such an- 
cient sounding appellations^ did not become hereditary 
till more than a century after the conquest. Many names 
given in merriment have remained in families^ as Mau« 
duit, for ill-taught ; Maleverer, that is malus leporarm^, 
for ill-hunting the hare ; and one that held land by te- 
nure, to say a certain number of paternosters for the 
souls of the kings of England, was called Paternoster. 
In short, there is nothing in heaven above or on earth 
beneath but w^hat has afforded a surname; even both 
God and Devil : the first being probably a contraction 
of Godfrey, the other a corruption of the Norman 
D'Evile- 

F. — ^The Welsh had a curious way of retaining the 
names of their progenitors : in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, a gentleman was called in a court of law by the 
name of Thomas ap William, ap Thomas, ap Richard, 
ap Hoel, ap Evan, ap Vaughan, and so on up to Cad- 
wallader, the last British king ; but being advised by 
the judge to forsake that old manner, he took the name 
of Mostyn, from his principal mansion, and left it to 
his posterity. 

ji. — A remarkable instance of the decline of human 
-greatness is stated by Sir Robert Cotton, who in the 
reign of Jamesthe First, relates that he saw in Cheshire 
a true Plantagenet holding the plough. But those per- 
sons who bear the name of an ancient baron are not 
to £;onclude necessarily that they partake of his blood ; 
as It often happened that the vassals took the name of 
their lord : the Scotish clans are an instance of this ; 
and very high sounding names have been conferred by 
accident; a foundling exposed at the door of the church 
of St. Mary Somerset^ in London, was baptized by the 
parish with the name of William Somerset 
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P. — By Eome sach process, the uiifortiuiate Chat- 
terton, the son of a sexton at Bristol, derived his own 
pedi^ee from the Sicur de Chauteau tonne, of the house 
of Rollo, the first Duke of Nomiandy ; and that of hia 
friend, Mr. Stephens, the pewterer, from Fitz-Stephen, 
son of the Earl of Aumarle, in 1095, son of Odo, earl 
of Blois and lord of Holdcmesse. But that such pre- 
tensions were always the subject of ridicule, we have 
an instance in Shakspeare, who makes his drunken 
tinker, Christopher Sly,* boast in a blunderin^^ way, 
that the Slys came in with Richard Conqueror. 

j1.— That the generality of pedigrees traced to the 
same early period are nearly as imaginary, let un in- 
stance of the diversity of names in the same family 
suffice. Soon after the conquest, William Edward, 
lord of the manor of Malpas, had two sons ; the elder, 
David, took the name of Le Clerc, on account of his 
leamint;; and left also two sons, tlie elder of whom 
called himself William de Malpas, after the name of 
bis manor; the second son was Philip Gogh, a Welsh 
term for red, such being his complexion. Gogh had 
three sons; the eldest of these took the name of Eger- 
ton, the second of Goldborn— both from their places of 
dwelling; and the third was called Goodman, for his 
excellent qualities. The younger son of the founder of 
the family left also three sons : the two elder took the 
oames of De Cotgrave and De Overton, from their 
estates; and the third being of small stature, was 
called Richard Ijittle; whose two sons were known by 
die names of Thomas Kenclerc and John Richardson." 

F. — Enough has been proved to show that pedigree 
hunting, through snch an inextricable mase, deserves 
to be reckoned amongst those " foolish questions and 

■ Taming of the Shrew. i* Csinilcii, ReniKlnii. 
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genealogies which are to be avoided/' The oldest fitini- 
lies of England must be content^ amidst the mntability 
of human affairs^ to consider five hundred years a sofiBi- 
cient period of antiquity; few indeed , according to the 
testimony of such antiquaries as Spelman, Dugdale, 
and Camden^ reaching even so far. 

A. — ^And it may tend to abate the vanity of these 
select few^ that such common names as Cook, Clarke, 
Chamberlain, Leach, Fisher, Barber, evidently derived 
from offices, appear in Domesday Book as Cocus, Cle- 
ricus, Camerarius, Medicus, Piscator, Tonsor; which 
persons in all probability left these names to their 
posterity, who thus stand as fair a chance, and much 
good may it do them, of having '^ come in with the 
Conqueror,'' as even the Arundels and the Talbots. 
But it is time to leave " the commodity of good names" 
recorded in the roll of Battle Abbey, and return to 
the transactions of the founder of that memorable 
structure. 

P. — ^We left William in full possession of the 
English throne, and the nation in apparent satisfaction 
at his government. 

A, — ^At the expiration of not more than six months 
from the battle of Hastings, the king took the strange 
resolution of returning to Normandy, with the principal 
nobility of England as hostages for the peace of the 
kingdom in his absence. These persons were much 
admired by the Normans for their comeliness, their 
long hair, and their richly embroidered silken mantles/ 
It has been suggested that the motive for this extraor- 
dinary step was a latent expectation that the English 
would be provoked into an insurrection by the oppres- 



• G»l. Pict. Old. rital. 
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aion of the Norntau tioldiers, and thus »fTord a pretext 
for new and extensive forfeitures. 

F. — But is it just to attribute to William upon mere 
conjecture such an atrocious design? 

A. — We can scarcely suppose that a person of 
William's acknowledf^ed good sense could be actuated 
merely by the vain desire of displaying to his ancient 
subjects the trophies of his new magnificence : and the 
result of his absence was, that a revolt did take place; 
which on its suppression was followed by a coufisca- 
tion of the estates of many of the disaffected English, 
who were becoming sensible that by their too easy 
submission they had incurred the contempt of their 
conquerors. 

P. — Besides, no conduct could conciliate those who 
were determined to destroy. 

A. — The history of the reign of the Conqueror is 
little else than a succession of revolts, followed by 
chastisements so severe, that at its end few if any 
considerable estates remained in the possession of an 
Englishman. 

F. — One instance of disinterestedness deserves no- 
tice: GCbert Fitz-Richard, a Norman captain, would 
accept of no land by way of recompense, saying, that 
he followed William from duty, and that he was not to 
be tempted by stolen goods; and he returned into Nor- 
mandy, to enjoy his moderate but just inheritance,' 

^.— Earl Edwin (1068,) on the refusal of William 
to bestow bis daughter in marriage upon that noble- 
man, as he had promised," took up arms, with his 
brother Morcar, in the expectation of assistance from 
Scotland, Wales, and Denmark; but before any judi- 
«-ious arrangement could be concerted, the king, with 
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his usual vigour, assailed the unprepared earls ; wha 
were thus compelled to throw themselves upon his 
mercy: their lives and estates were spared for the 
present^ but the possessions of all their followers were 
confiscated. Another attempt of invasion, by the sons 
of the late King Harold' (1069,) was speedily crushed; 
but an opposition of the Northumbrians, in conjunct]<m 
with some Scotish and Danish Auxiliaries, completed 
by its failure the ruin of those English who had hitherto 
escaped from the grasp of the oppressor. 

F. — The want of concert amongst the leaders, in 
.the earlier stages of English history, cannot fail ta 
strike the most careless observer. 

A. — ^The revolt of the Northumbrians was attended 
with circumstances calculated to alarm the most settled 
government ; it began with an attack upon Robert de 
Comyn, governor of Durham, whom the insurgent}^ put 
to death, with seven hundred of his followers.** This 
example animated the inhabitants of York to slay like- 
wise their governor, Robert Fitz-Richard ; and they 
besieged in his castle William Malet, to whom the 
command had devolved. To provide for the safety of 
the citadel, Malet set fire to some neighbouring houises; 
the flames quickly spreading, reduced the greater part 
of the city to ashes. Amidst the confusion of the scebe, 
the exasperated citizens, aided by the Danes, carried 
the castle by assault, and put the garrison, amounting 
to three thousand men, to the sword.'' 

P* — The success of such an attack would provoke 
a milder temper than fell to the lot of William. 

A, — It proved the signal of insurre.ction to many 
other parts of England. Hereward, a valourous East 
Anglian nobleman> long the favourite of the nation. 
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took shelter in the isle of Ely,' aud thence made 
frequent inroads oq the neighbouring; country; the 
counties of Somerset and Dorset were in arms; and 
Edric the forester calling in the assistance of the 
Welsh borderers laid siege to Shrewsbury. But this 
general effort of the English to recover their liberties 
was soon dissipated by the vigour and policy of 
William, who first detached the Danes from the confe- 
deracy, by ofTeriDg them large presents, and the privilege 
of plundering the coast on their retreat ; all the English 
leaders, except Hcreward, thus discouraged, made sub- 
missions; and Malcolm arriving too late with hisScutish 
forces, was obliged to retire. The king becoming un- 
disputed master, to incapacitate the Northumbrians 
from giving further disturbance, ordered the whole 
extent of that fertile country extending between the 
Htimber and the Tync to be laid waste : llie houses 
were reduced to ashes ; the cattle driven away ; and 
the inhabitants, lingering about their ancient dwellings, 
perished miserably in the woods from the effects of cold 
and hunger. Not less than one hundred theusiuid per- 
sons arc said to have been thus sacrificed to the bar- 
barous policy or revenge of the Conqueror." Eighty 
years after this event, William of Malincsburj rclutes 
that the country still remiiincd barren and desolate.' 

P. — This seems to be stretching the power of the 
Sword to its last extremity. 

A. — The people having now given snch conclusive, 
though impotent, proof of their animosity, ^YiIlianl re- 
solved, by confiscating their estates, to reduce them to 
a. condition in which they should be no longer formidii- 
l>le : the forfeited landM he either annexed to the royal 
clemcsnes, or conferred with the most profuse bounty 

■ logiilph. * Order. Vilst. ' Dc GfsI. Angl. lib.j. 
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on his Norman followers/ And thus the ancient and 
honourable families of the kingdom were reduced to 
^gS^^9 a^d disappeared. William indeed seemed to 
pass beyond the limits of mere policy : a great deal of 
temper only can account for some of his tyrannical 
proceedings.^ * 

-F. — It is remarkable that one of William's supposed 
severities, though of universal belief, is of very doubtful 
credit, — the curfew, ordaining fire and candle to be ex*- 
tinguished at the early hour of eight, at the sound of a 
bell. This regulation is mentioned by none of the an*- 
cient historians earlier than Polydore Virgil, who wrote 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and who consequently 
is no authority. The only passage from which such a 
piece of tyranny can be inferred, is in William of 
Malmesbury/ who merely relates that Henry the First 
restored the use of lanterns to the palace, which had 
been discontinued by William Rufus. 

A. — Even granting the existence of the curfew, it 
may be pardoned as a regulation of police, yet observed 
in some monasteries on the continent. But William 
entertained the difficult project of exterminating even 
the English language: he commanded that in all schools 
throughout the kingdom the youth should be instructed 
in the French tongue only ; ^ the pleadings in the su- 
preme courts of justice, and the laws themselves, were 
in that dialect; which as the community did not 
understand, it is obvious how powerful an engine of 
oppression they were capable of becoming. 

P. — ^This reminds us of the Roman tyrant, who pro- 
mulgated his laws in so small a character, and placed 
them in so lofty a situation, that they could not be read 
by the people. 

• Gul. Malmesb. lib.3. *> Hoveden. 

« De Gest. Ang.lib.4. ' Ingulph. 
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^.— The Norman language too, at this period, was 
none of tlie best, it being a mixture of the old French, 
combined with many words of Danish or German origin; 
whereas the Anglo-Saxon was at least a language un- 
mixed and pure. But the attempt was too mighty even 
for the power of William the Conqueror to succeed in; 
yet the practice continuing for three centuries, shews 
how entirely tlie English were considered as an inferior 
and conquered people. 

F. — The terms ' conquest' and ' conqueror' have 
been absurdly made a sort of test of principle by parly 
historians, as if English liberty were less valuable or less 
sacred, because acquired by successive struggles against 
the overwhelraing tyranny introduced by the Norman 
invader. These writers are desirous of explaining the 
word ' conquest' as implying merely the acquisition of 
territory by other means than the common course of 
inheritance, equivalent to the lawyers' technical term 
—by purchase. 

A. — But of the many hundred princes who have 

acquired territory in this way, who besides William 

ever retained the appellation of Conqueror ? In modem 

times, neither the Prince of Orange nor the Elector of 

Hanover came to the English throne by descent; but 

no one ever thought of so designating these sovereigns. 

The great authorily for the latinity of the middle ages, 

Du Cange, interprets the word congurestus, by its pre- 

stDt military meaning. In what light the compiinions 

of William considered it, we may learn from an old 

lecotd, in which Robert D'Oily and Roger D'lvry came, 

od conqutEstum Anglite,^ as sworn brothers, to divide 

between them whate\er they might obtain. .\ rhyme, 

jott will Bay, is but a sorry argument, yet a very ancient 

' Kennel, PHroililal AnliqiiitiFH. 
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Leonine verse thus truly expresses the sense of the 
word conqueror as applied to William : 

*' Rex est Anglorum, bello conquestor eoram.'*" 

F. — ^The facts, are much too notorious to admit of 
any other conclusion, though supported by such respect* 
able authorities as Spelman and Blackstone, and even 
granting that the word conqtuBstus may sometimes mean 
a simple acquisition. 

4.— William came into the kingdom with a declared 
hostile intention ; he maintained his authority against 
the expressed sense of the people by the sword alone ; 
he acted as absolute master of the natives^ whose 
wishes and opinions he totally disregarded ; he stripped 
them of their estates ; and so universally reduced them 
to a state of meanness and poverty, of servitude and 
sorrow, that the very name of Englishman, which in 
various subsequent periods has been so glorious, be- 
came then a term of reproach ;'' even so late as the reign 
of Richard I. if a Norman was accused of any thingwhich 
he thought dishonourable and chose to deny, he said, 
" What! do you imagine that I am an Englishman ?"'^ 
And many generations elapsed before a family of Saxon 
pedigree attained the rank of a baron of the realm. 

P. — However antiquaries, then, may dispute about 
a word, it would appear by the fact, that the subjection 
of England after the battle of Hastings followed as 
completely as that of Greece after the sack of Constan-^ 
tinople by Mahomet the Second ; and it may be ques- 
tioned whether the Turks ever inflicted a punishment 
on the Greek people of equal severity as the desolatioir 
of Northumberland by William. 

A. — Much misconception has arisen from consider- 
ing, that as part of the municipal law of the Anglo- 

• Brompton, p. 962. *» H. Hunting, lib. 7. 

« Brompton. ^ Giraldus Cambrensis. 
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Saxons remained, liberty remained also: but it was 
not from the non-observance of the old laws, either 
civil or criminal, which rendered the .situation of Eng- 
land so deplorable; the Norman despots evinced no 
particular dislike to the Saxon code; indeed the strict 
provisions of its police, in making the inhabitants of a 
district responsible for the conduct of each other, be- 
came an admirable system of e.=pionage. William even 
assembled at London twelve men from each province,' 
who delivered npon oath the ancient custom.s of the 
country, which, collected into a digest, he published in 
the French tongue, proclaiming them to be tlic laws of 
his cousin Edward the Confessor.'' 

F. — The subsequent clamour for two centuries 
therefore, by the people, for the laws of Edward, 
meant not so much the restoration of a particular code, 
as a relaxation of the feudal burdens, and a mild and 
equitable system of government, equally desired by the 
Normans themselves as by the native English. But the 
long continuance of the crj , as well as the variou.s suc- 
ressive charters, plainly proves that the conquest was 
considered as destructive to the liberties of England. 

P.— As William professed so much veneration for 
the church, did the English ecclesiastics escape his 
oppressions? 

A. — The revolution in the church was equally vio- 
lent and equally disadvantageous to his English sub- 
jects. Before the conquest, though the clergy willingly 
admitted the rank of the Pope, they had not much idea 
of his right of interference in their affairs; but William 
allowed the Pontiff to send a legate to England, for 
tile purpose of extending the papal claims; and by 
Wa assistance the Primate Stigand, with the rest of 
the bishops and abbots, were deposed, under the pre- 

■ T. Riiiiboni, Anglln Sacrn, vul. 1. dG!!. ' In-ulpl^. 
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tence of irregularities committed against the holy see. 
These persons either fled the kingdom^ or passed the 
remainder of their lives in obscurity or imprisonment ; 
Stigand lived some years in confinement^ and pre- 
tending poverty, denied himself the necessaries of lifSs; 
but it was discovered that he carried a key about his 
neck which opened a depository of infinite t^asure/ 
One bishop only, Wulstane of Worcester, a prelate of 
inoffensive character, retained his preferment, and that 
in consequence of a miracle: being deprived by the 
synod, he refused to deliver his pastoral staff to any 
but the person from whom he received it ; and going 
to the tomb of Edward the Confessor, he struck it so 
deeply in the stone, that none but himself was able to 
pull it out.*" 

P. — ^The vacancies in the church were doubtless 
replaced by foreign ecclesiastics. 

A. — Certainly not by English ; it being a fixed rule 
to promote no native to any place of trust or honour.* 
The primacy was bestowed upon Lanfranc, a Milanese 
monk, celebrated for his learning and zeal for the holy 
see. 

F. — It was this prelate who composed a treatise 
in favour of the real presence, which was loudly 
applauded. 

A. — And which in fact is marked with that acuteness 
and subtilty which distinguish the learning of his age. 
If such a nonsensical doctrince were capable of being 
supported by reason, and not by quibbling, Lanfranc 
would be found by no means an imbecile defender, 

P. — ^Did the doctrine of traiumbstantiation first 
appear in the church at this period? 

A. — ^A fugitive and volatile tendency to that opinion 
had prevailed for three centuries, which though ne- 

* Gul. Malmesb. De G«stis Pontif. ^ Brompton. * Ing^ulph. 
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fleeted by tbe Greek cliurcli, now became fixed and 
palpable in that of Rome, Berenger, archdeacon of 
Angers, had taught with much ofTence in bis dchool of 
theology (1050,) that a t^ubstance which, if eaten too 
much of, would cause indigestion, could not be other 
than an aliment; that a liquid which, if taken in too 
large a quantity, would inebriate, was a real liquor; 
and that it was physically impossible for the same body 
to be present in a thousand places at the same time. 

P, — Common sense would call these nothing more 
than irrefragable truisms. 

A.—\\ is but just that you should hear how they 
were refuted. " We are able to say with truth," replies 
the archbishop, " that the body of our Lord in the 
eucharist is the same which came out of the Virgin, 
and that it is not the same: it is the same as to its 
essence and to the oroperties of its genuine nature; 
and it is not the same as to the species of bread and 
wine. Thus it is the same as to the substance, and it 
is not the same as to its form." Notwithstanding the 
air of ridicule with which the matter is thus represented 
by a French wit," it comes extremely near the truth of 
the case : I have looked at the treatise of Lanfranc,'' 
and can vouch for its verisimilitude. 

F.— How ranch raorc sensibly is the subject treated 
by a Saxon archbishop, yElfric. the predecessor of 
Lanfranc, between !)95 and 1005; who, in a sermon 
still extant," explains the mystery of the euchari.'it as 
" a pledge and a figure," in a way entirely conformable 
to the reformed doctrine ; and to which neither wit nor 
reason can make an objection. 

' Voltaire, E«iai aur Ipn Miriirs. 

' Opera Lmifriiaci, Bdvcrsiis Rerpngariiim TiirnnPusrni, rtc Cnrp.irr tl 
Swi|;i>ini Domini, liber. 
' B«de, Hilt. En^lci. Noti?, Wheeloc. 
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A. — ^The doctrine of purgatory, so well sketched 
but in the Sixth ^neid of Virgil, was also about this 
period introduced to the church. The Cardinal Peter 
Damien reported that a pilgrim, returning from Jerusa- 
lem, was cast 'by a tempest on a certain island, where 
he found a benevolent hermit, who told him that 
the place was inhabited by devils, and that its neigh- 
bourhood was infested with horrible flames, in whi<A 
were plunged the souls of the departed; and that 
these devils ceased not to howl and cry out against 
St. Odillon, the abbot of Cluni, their mortal enemy, 
whose prayers were continually rescuing many souls 
from their clutches.'' The see of Rome, with its usual 
adroitness, seized on this story ; and practising on the 
fears and affections of mankind, converted it, by invent- 
ing the doctrine of indulgences, to an enormous source 
of revenue. In addition to these opinions, to which the 
understanding of the English did not make much resist- 
ance, a decree was issued by the Pope, excommunicating 
all clergymen who retained their wives. The legate 
asembling a synod,^ it appeared that the younger part 
of the priesthood, contrary to expectation, cheerfully 
complied with the command, whilst the chief opposition 
was found amongst those more advanced in years. A 
sort of compromise took place : the bishops henceforth 
were to ordain no person without exacting a promise 
of celibacy; but the married priests, except they 
belonged to cathedral or collegiate churches, were 
permitted to continue their connubial enjoyments."^ 
Amongst other meditated encroachments, the Pope 
sent William a letter, requiring the tribute of Peter 
pence, and the fulfilment of a promise to do homage 
for the kingdom of England ; the king replied, that the 

■ . M l.- I ■■■■. — .■*■■■ ■ I ■ » ■■ l.l..t — — — ■■ . I !■!■■ I I — ^^.^l^^W^^^*^— M^l^— , 
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money should l>e reniilted, but the homage he had never 
promised, nor was in the least inclined 1o perform.' 

F.— William, resolving to recognize no will but his 
own, subjected the clergy to the same feudal claims 
as were imposed upon the rest of the kingdom;'' the 
bishops and abbots were obliged, in time of war, to 
furnish the king with a certain number of knights and 
military tenants, proportioned to the extent of their 
lands : in vain both the pope and the ecclesiastics 
inveighed against these new and unbefitting services, 
as they termed tliem : William's power was so well esta- 
blished, that superstition itself, in that age at the zenith of 
its influence, was compelled to submit to his authority. 

P. — How did these military services, the mention 
of which is so constantly occurring in this period of 
English history, differ from the Anglo-Saxon customs? 

F.— This can be understood only by an explanation 
of the feudal law, the operation of which had so baleful 
an effect on some countries for many centuries, and 
which in others still remains the convenient instrument 
of oppression. 

A.— The origin of this remarkable system, like so 
many other institutions of antiquity, is lost in a cloud 
of obscurity ; the principal feature of the feudal law is 
the considering an estate of lands as proceeding from 
the gift of some superior, and held on certain condi- 
tions, which, if not performed, the land becomes liable 
to forfeiture. Nothing like this is discoverable in the 
customs of the Greeks and Romans, but the practice was 
introduced by ttie northern nations who overran the 
Roman empire; whether it arose from the peculiar 
necessity in which these barbarians found themselves, 
when established in the midst of their enemies, or whe- 

• Esdmer. p. 6. Notes, Selden, p.lG4. ' Mai. Pnrit. 
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fh^r it existed m their native regions^' is a matter of 
uncertainty. 

F. — in the practice of the ancient Germans who oc- 
cupied their lands in common^ and changed them, every 
^6ar;* there is certainly no trace of an estate upon cpn- 
ditiob. When the Franks first settled in QmI, Hiey seised 
a part of the conquered country and divided it amoagst 
themselves ; in this precarious idtuation it became; neces- 
sary that these new proprietors should be always iready 
to defend their possessions by the sword; c|iiise<iaei^y, 
so early as 562, Chilperic, king of France; exacts a 
fine firom certain persons who refused to accompsmy him 
in an expedition against his enemies ;^ and here seems 
to be the first instance of tenure by military service. 

il.— This notion once promulgated so gi^dnally 
strengthietied itself, that by the age of Charlemi^e 
<800) every man in France who poissei^sed sixty acres 
was expected to be in a condition to march agaiblst the 
enemy ; and Louis le Debonnaire (815) granted certain 
land to some Spaniards who had fled from the Saracens, 
on the express condition that they should serve in the 
anny like other free men.« 

F.— Thotigh the practice of subjecting land to mili- 
tary service cannot be traced to the ancient Germans, 
yet, the idea of a prince surrounded by his vassals, or de- 
pendents,* as certainly can. We are told by Tacitus that 
their leader^ were attended by certain warlike followers, 
virhom he terms Comites^ and whose rank was honomr* 
ilble ; in their primitive state the reward of their fidelity 
ivere arms, horses, military ornaments, and the ^joy- 
nient of a rude hospitality: but settling in rich and 
newly conquered countries, the leader bestowed more 

substantial recompense in the endowment of lanid, 

" ' . ij - ■ ■ 

* TtoituB de inor. Gcr. ^ Grefi^or. Turon, lib. 5. 
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which, cultivated hy the subdued inhabitaots, as serfs, 
or slaves of the soil, became highly valuable : an estate 
thus granted was called a. fee, or benefice,' meaning a sti- 
pendiaiy reward ; it was originally given during pleasure, 
tlien for life, then it became hereditary, first in the direct, 
~ then in the collateral, and at last in the female line, 

P. — Were the various services and incidents attached 
to the feudal law imposed at once, and did they prevail 
to the same extent in the different countries of Europe 1 

A. — Lite most other national burthens, they were 
gradually introduced, but as no records of sufficient an- 
tiquity remain, it is impossible to point out the precise 
era of each. The Lombards, in the north of Italy, were 
the first people who received the feudal law as a me- 
thodized code ; and RoUo the Dane finding it already 
established in Normandy, adopted it with addition^ 
severities, as the means of his own security and aggran- 
dizement; his descendant, William, importing this code 
of tyranny with his conquering sword into England, 
almost realized, in fact, the feudal theory, by becoming 
the proprietor of nearly all the lands in his dominion : 
that he could not retain them all, is very true, the claims 
of his companions inarmsbeina; too importunate, but he 
reserved no less than one thousand four hundred and 
twenty-two manors for his own share,'' and granted the 
remainder as pure and genuine fiefs; those proprietors 
who received lands immediately from the crown were 
called tenants in chief, or barons, who frequently por- 
tioned out their estates to inferior persons, on somewhat 
the same conditions mth which they held of the king; 
they thus became mesne, or middle lords, though still 
continuing vassals of the monarch, and each barony 
resembled, in some sort, a little kingdom, 

* Montraquieu, lib,30. f. 16, * nomosdaj-'""'''- 
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P. — But did not the Anglo Saxons, springing JBrom 
the same origin, adopt the same institutions? 

il.— As the Saxons neariy extirpated the ancient 
Britons, they found it unnecessary to secure themselves 
against immediate ag^gression, and the tenure by mHi- 
^tary service was consequently unknown: but as men 
must necessarily defend their possessions, the proprie- 
tors of estates were subject to the tririoda n&^essitas,* or 
threefold obligation, of repairing highways, building 
castles, and repelling invasions, to which the Danes 
added the heriot, or the best horse, at the decease of 
the owner, with a sum of money to be paid to the king. 

P. — These practices betray their origin, but I do 
not see why the mere notion of estates being held on 
condition should be considered as oppressive? 

il. When the principle of actual personal service 
was commuted into a pecuniary assessment, all the 
advantages of the feudal system were destroyed; what 
perhaps was, or might have been, a compat^t of mutual 
liberty and security, became a source of infinite vexation 
and oppression : in addition to sctUage, the literal mean- 
ing of which is shield money, and which was but the fair 
price ^f the eit change for military service, and settled by 
the national council, the tenant was called upon for aid 
lirhen the king or lord paramount knighted his eldej^t 
son, or married his daughter, or required ransom if taken 
in war; the heir, if of full age, was subject to a reHef, or 
primer seisin, which was a heavy composition for taking 
up the estate of his ancestor, and if he were a minor he 
lost the whole profits of it during his infancy, being m 
wardship to the king. 

P.— Really a very encouraging beginning. 

il.— :" When he came to his own," in the words of 
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an old author, " after tliis state of wardship, his woods 
decayed, houses fallen down, arable lands exhausted, 
and the stock wasted and gone," he was yet to pay a. 
year's profits as u fine, for suing out his livery, or taking 
possession, also the price of his marriage if he refused 
such wife as the lord had bartered for, and twice as 
much if he married another woman ; then, to make his 
poverty more conspicuous, was added the untimely and 
expensive honour of knighthood; and when by lliese 
deductions the unfortunate young man was compelled 
to sell his patrimony, he was not allowed even that 
poor privilege without paying an exorbitant fine for a 
licence of alienation.' 

P.— A more complicated and irritating state of 
slavery can scarcely be imagined. 

F. — Blackstone'' would fain have us believe that 
the feudal system was assented to by William's Nor- 
man barons, as a basis merely for tlie defence of the 
nation ; and that, good innocent souls, they had no no- 
tion of considering their estates or benefices as encum- 
bered with any other burden than pure military service, 
till they found themselves entangled in the subtle con- 
structions of the lawyers ; but it is not reasonable to 
suppose that the Conqueror bestowed these lands on 
other conditions than what existed in the general prac- 
tice of the feudal law, and the particular custom of 
Normandy, where it is admitted most of these griev- 
ances prevailed/ 

^.—William the Conqueror, that he might accurately 
ascertain his own demesnes and those of his tenants 
in chief, ordered a survey to be made of all the lands 
in England;" this undertaking was begun in 1081, and 

■ Blackstone, Com. Vol, 11. book2, cap.5. •> Com. Vol. 11. book 3, c, 4. 
■^ Houard, Aacicanca Loin dvs FraocoiH, cottservt'j ilflns ia Coutumct 
Angloiscs, voi.l. ' S;i.\. (.'hron. Ingulph. 
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Wdd six yeats in completing ; the result is comprised in 
liomesday-book, one of the most remarkable mono- 
ihents of antiquity possessed by any naticm. 

P. — ^The name I suppose is Saxon^ signifying judg- 
iaetd, from which there was no appeal. 

A. — Its Latin titles were various, as^ Liber Jndi* 
ciarius. Liber Censualis, Rotulus Wintonise: it has 
^een supposed that the Dom-book of Alfred was tiie 
prototype of this work, but as there are no traces of 
j^uch a survey having been made by that great monarch, 
we are rather to conclude that his Dom-book was a 
code of laws. William's Domesday-book is still pre- 
served ; it was formerly kept in the Exchequer, under 
three locks, but at present in the Chapter-house at 
Westminster, where it may be consulted, on pajring $ax 
shillings and eight-pence as a fee, that indispensable 
requisite, to the proper officer. 

P. — In what form does this ancient record appear ; 
aiid what are its contents ? 

A. — ^The work is comprised in two volumes, one a 
large folio, the other a quarto ; the first is written in 
thre6 hundred and eighty-two double pages of vellum, 
in a small but plain character, each page having a 
double column ; some of the capital letters, and priti- 
ci^al {lassages, are touched with red ink, and sotiie 
have strokes run across them/ as If scratched out: 
this volume contains a description of thirty-one of the 
midland and southern counties of England; the odi^f 
vbliiine is in quarto, it i^ written in four hundred and 
fifty double pages of vellum, but in a single c<dumn, 
dnd in a large but fair character ; it contaitis the coiui-^ 
ties of Essek, Norfolk, and Suffolk.^ Towards the 
beginning of each county there is a catalogue of the 
great landholders or tenants in chief. The contents of 
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Domesday -book are now rendered accessible by its 
tiaving; been printed in two folio volumes, (1783,) by 
order of government. 

F. — Of the counties of Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, Durham, there is no description, 
probably owing to their recent devastation. 

A, — It was intijnded to comprise the state of every 
town and village, every " locum, lacuni, lucum," in each 
county, the name of the person who then possessed the 
lands, and who in the time of Edward the Confessor; 
how many freemen, villeins, cottagers, and slaves, and 
how many hides of land were in each manor; how 
much woodland, meadow, and pasture; how much it 
paid in taxes in King Edward's days, bow much at 
the time of the survey; how many mills and fish ponds, 
and some other particulars.' But the greatness of the 
design occasioned many omissions, and from the par- 
tiality of the commissioners, the survey is by no means 
80 exact as some historians represent it; the intention 
of the king being chiefly to ascertain the extent of his 
own demesne and those of his tenants in chief, the sub- 
feudatories, or under-tenants, are in many counties not 
mentioned, and hence several towns, now considerable 
for wealth and commerce, are totally omitted, the pre- 
tropolis for one, as not being held of the king. 

F.^Much land too, which has since been cultivated, 
must have been at that time mere waste. 

^.^From these, and other circumstances, no judg- 
ment can be formed of the number of the people in 
England; and indeed the paucity of information to be 
gleaned from this celebrated work is somewhat sur- 
prising; its chief value is its authority when a doubt 
arises wliether certain lands be ancient demesne ; if they 
can be found under the title of terra regis in Domesday- 
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booky tbey are so adjudged^ but the contrary if they are 
set down under the name of a private lord or subject; 
as a specimen of the nature of the entries^ the following 
extract may suffice^ in the county of Dorset, translated 
from the contracted Latin in which the book is written. 

XLVI. " Lands of Matthew de Moretania. — 
Matthew de Moretania, holds Melbum of the king; 
Johannes held it in King Edward's time, and it was 
taxed for five hydes; there is land for four ploughs; in 
the demesne are two ploughs, with one villane, and 
nine bordars(or cottagers), a mill pays thirty-two pence; 
there are five acres of meadow and six acres of coppice 
wood; it was and is worth a hundred shillings.*' 

P, — It must be owned that the information thus 
exhibited is exceedingly meagre and unsatisfactory. 

A. — ^The whole number of the tenants in chief a- 
mounts nearly to seven hundred ; very few Saxon names 
are found in the list, and those holding but small estates ; 
the ecclesiastical tenants are at least two hundred and 
fifty, and their possessions were of a relative propor- 
tion, as out of sixty thousand two hundred and fifteen 
knights fees into which the kingdom was divided, 
twenty-eight thousand one hundred and fifteen fell to 
the share of the church. 

P. — Of what extent was a knight's fee ? 

F. — Five hides of land, but the hide itself was 
variable, according to the quality of the soil ; it con- 
sisted, generally, of a hundred acres : an entire barony 
contained thirteen knight s fees, and a third part : as 
every owner of a knight's fee was compellable to find a 
man completely armed, the king had thus at all times an 
army of sixty thousand soldiers ready at his command. 
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A. — ^The survey of the kingdom lor Domesday-book 
was the cause of much jealousy and offence to the 
people, as they concluded it was meant to be the founda- 
tion of some new impositions. As Domesday-book was 
not beg^n till twelve years after the resistance of the 
malcontents at York (1069,) we have anticipated our 
narrative. When William by his cruel devastation 
in the northern part of the kingdom had, according 
to the expressive phrase of the Roman historian, lite- 
rally made a solitude, and called it peace, the two 
earls, Edwin and Morcar, unable to endure their humi- 
liating situation, again flew to arms, but with a still 
more unfortunate result: the latter escaped by flight, 
but Edwin was slain by his followers. When the head 
of this gallant and beautiful youth was presented to 
William," tyrant as he was, be yet bestowed " the tri- 
bute of a generous tear " to his memory. The Con- 
queror, now completely triumphant, entered Scotland, 
and received from Malcolm in person the usual homage 
paid to the English crown (1072), 

P. — Such then was the result of the last effort of the 
unfortunate English to shake off the Norman yoke. 

j1.— From his new subjects William received no 
further disturbance, but during his absence on a visit to 
Normandy (1073,) a conspiracy took place amongst the 
Norman nobility, who were displeased with some of his 
arbitrary measures. In this afl'air Earl Waltheof, who 
had married Judith, the king's niece, and who was the 
last Englishman admitted for several generations to any 
share of power or trust, had unwarily engaged : he was 
betrayed by his wife, and the insurrection being speedily 
crushed, he was condemned and executed," his large 
possessions becoming forfeit (1075). 
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F. — Tbid lady, though she did not as a principal, 
decapitate ^ith her own hands, like her namesake in 
the Apocrypha, yet sbe had no objection to become aa 
aecessajry. 

A^-r^eifcml of die fugitive Normans fled into Scot- 
land; and from them^ are sfuppoeed to be derived many 
ftunilies of French descent at present found in that 
country. The remainder of William's life was passed 
chiefly in Normandy ; but his tranquillity received some 
interruption from the ambition of his eldest son Robert^ 
sumamed G^oiriti^ron, or Gourthose, from his short 1^^^ 
who aspired to independence, and who demanded im- 
mediate possession of that dutchy ; which the king 
refused, remarking fliat he intended not to throw off 
his clothes till be went to bed/ lliis prince was of a 
flery disposition, and becoming jealous ctf his brothers, 
William and Henry, who by a more dutiful behaviour 
had acquired their father's affiaction, he converted a 
Rifling quarrel, which originated in a mere youthftil 
frolic, into a dangerous civil war. The incident which 
occasioned the dispute being nothing more than the 
younger brothers taking a fancy to throw some water 
from an upper apartment of the castle of L*Aigle, in 
Normandy, upon Robert and his companions^i yvhio 
were walking in the court below.*" Robert construing 
the circumstance as a public afiront, drew his sword, 
and running up stairs, threatened instant revenge. The 
whole castle was filled with tumult, which the king had 
the greatest difficulty to appease ; but the prince com- 
{Gaining of his father's partiality, immediately left the 
court, and sought the assistance of some turbulent 
barons; till at length, encouraged by the King of 

» Chron. de Mailros. *> Order. Vital. 
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France, he took shelter in the castle of Gerberoy, 
where he was soon closely besieged. 

F. — Under its walls a remarkable rencontre ensued: 
two knights, concealed by close armour, engaged in a 
desperate conHict, when one of them, being dismounted, 
called for assistance; the voice discovered to the asto- 
nished prince (for such was the other,) that it was the 
king whom he had narrowly escaped killing.* Pene- 
trated with remorse and horror, he threw himself at his 
father's feet, and entreated forgiveness; but William's 
resentment was implacable; his military pride was 
wounded, and he pronounced a bitter curse, which he 
could never be persuaded afterward to retract. 

P. — This is what may be called a dramatic situa- 
tion; hard must have been the parent's heart which 
did not at such a moment relent. 

A.~A reconciliation, by the interposition of mutual 
friends, was at length effected, and Robert was entrusted 
with a command in England. The severity of the king's 
temper appears in another instance: Odo, bishop of 
Bayeux and earl of Kent, the uterine brother of tlie 
Conqueror, allured by a foolish prediction to hope for 
the papacy, had amassed an immense treasure, and was 
npon the point of departing with it lor Rome. William, 
unwilling to see so much money carried out of the 
kingdom, commanded his brother's arrest; but found 
so great scruples in his ofiicers, on account of Odo's 
ecclesiastical character, that he was in person obliged 
to seize that prelate ; who pleading his immiuiitics, was 
answered by a nice and I suppose not very satisfuctory 
distinction, that he was arrested, not as Bishop of 
Bayeux, but as Earl uf Kent." 
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F.' — I am afraid that it is only with the stronger 
party that a quibble will pass for an argument ; though 
in this case its validity may be admissible. 

A\ — ^The bi3hop continued in prison> notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of the Pope^ during the whole re- 
mainder of his brother's reign. William's unfeeling 
disposition was anew evinced in the formation of the 
New Forest* (1081:) for this purpose he laid waste 
an extent of country in Hampshire for nearly thirty 
miles^ expelling the inhabitants, seizing their property, 
and even demolishing churches and convents, without 
making the least compensation for the injury. At the 
same time he prohibited all his subjects from hunting 
in any of his forests ; and enacted that the killing of a 
deer, or even a hare, should be punished with the loss 
of the eyes of the delinquent.'' He loved those savage 
beasts, says the Saxon Chronicle, as much as if he had 
been their father; and he forced the poor people to obey 
his forest laws under loss of life* 

P. — ^I am afraid that a remnant of the same spirit 
still exists in the modem game laws. 

A. — filackstone calls them a bastard slip of the old 
foi'est laws of the Conqueror. In the Saxon times every 
man was allowed to start and kill any sort of game upon 
his own estate, though not to pursue it into the royal 
chaces ;° but the fiction of the feudal law vesting the 
entire property of the soil in the king, no man was 
permitted to sport at all, without an express licence 
from him. King John once laid an interdict upon the 
fowls of the air, forbidding any of them to be taken 
throughout the whole kingdom."^ We may easily imagine 
what a hardship such a restriction would appear iii 

• Gul. Malmesb. lib.3. ^ Knyghton. 

« Lcg^. Canut. 77. WUkins. •* Mat. Westm. 
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an age which possessed scarcely any other than field 
diversions. 

F. — Something of a similar hardship yet remains, 
in the interdiction of field sports, except to a class of 
persons possessing a certain species of property. I can 
easily understand why no man suffers an intruder upon 
his premises; hut why any one obtaining the consent 
of the owner of the land should not be permitted to 
enjoy such amusements, is fo me, I must own, quite 
unintelligible. 

P. — Perhaps somewhat of the gratification consists 
in the exclusion of the multitude; the happy few enjoy- 
ing the advantage, considering themselves as the privi- 
leged caste, of the genuine Norraan stoct, who " came 
in with the Conqueror." 

A. — Much of the mischief I apprehend has arisen 
from endeavouring to establish as fixed and permanent 
property that which the laws of nature and the general 
feelings of mankind will never so recognise. 

J*,— The Roman jurisprudence certainly knew of no 
such restraint upon that vague dominion over the wild 
inhabitants of ihe various elements, which seems to 
have been given by the Deity to mankind at large, 
soon after the creation. 

A. — The end of the Conqueror's greatness at length 
approached : a coarse witticism gave rise fo a war, 
■which in the event deprived him of life. William, now 
become corpulent, was confined by sickness to his 
bed ; upon which the King of France, Philip the First, 
expressed his surprise that his brother of England 
should be so long in being delivered of his big belly. 
"William, enraged at this levity, swore " by the bright- 
ness and resurrection of God," his usual oath, that as 
soon as he was up he would present so many lights at 
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tl|« cfaprdi of Notrio Daipe^. as would give little ptoasuro 
to the King of France ;* allnding to the practice of 
women at ihfit time carrying a t^rch to church after 
child-birth. On his recovery he devastated <he isle of 
France, and set fire to the city of Mante. As he rode 
to. view the scene« his horse treading on some embers^ 
gave a sudden start, which threw the king on the pum- 
mel of the saddle ; a severe bruise was the consequence, 
wjhich causing fever, in a few days terminated his Ufe 
at the monastery of St. Gervas,^ in his sixty-third yev, 
Sqpt^mber 9th, 1037. 

P. — Some moralists would trace the ha^d of wts^ 
butiye justice in 'Such an incident as this. 

A. — ^The last moments of William were not jan^nt- 
bittered. Sensible of the approach of death, he. wa^ 
stricken with remorse for those horrible cruelties i^rhich 
be had committed in England ; and he endeavoured to 
make atonement by presents to churches and monast^ 
ries, which bounty the ecclesiastics recommended as 
the piostefllcacious mode of pacifying a troubled <)on- 
science; he commanded the state prisoners to be re- < 
leased ; . and he also entertained his courtiers with 4}^- 
courses on the vanity of earthly greatness, of n^fUb 
they gave the strongest proofs by every one of them 
abandoning his remains as-Mos as he expired.'' 

F. — A further eaDmpfification took place at his in-? 
terment. A»tlie cer^oiony proceeded, the corpse being 
jjjiaieed on a bier in the churchy a voice from the crowd 
exclaimed^ '' He whom you have just praised was a 
robber; the very land on which you stand is mine; by 
violence he took it from me; and in the naine of €rod 

I forbid you to bury him in it/'** Xor did the service 

■■ I, i» 
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termiaate till the prelates paid Fitz-Arthur (for sucb 
was the name of the speaker,) sixty shillingij for the 
grave, with promise of full value for the land. 

P. — Fitz-iVrthur did not mistake the character of 
the deceased. 

A. — Set historical portraits arc seldom satisfactory, 
the painter being usually more anxious to exhibit a 
sparkling though confused contrast of opposite quali- 
ties, than a sober resemblance. The ^oat lines of 
William the Conqueror's character it is however im- 
possible to mistake : they are discoverable in every 
transaction of his life: in ability and vigour of mind, 
he seems not to have been equalled, certainly not 
surpassed, by any of his successors: his cruelty was 
commensurate only with his avarice ; his vehement 
temper he could control when he found dissimulation 
would better promote his interest: the profoundness of 
his views is evinced by the long continuance of his 
institutions, which unfortunately were calculated to 
secure an arbitrary power to the crown, rather than 
happiness to the people, M illiam was of temperate 
habits; religious, according to the mode of the times; 
not deficient in learning, and an encourager of it in 
others; of a strong and healthy frame, and, as it may 
well be supposed, of a stem and haughty coimtenance.' 
Skilled in all martial exercises, and as we have seen, 
passionately addicted to the chase, his talents and suc- 
cess made him the most powerful and wealthy monarch 
of his age, and have acquired him a renown coeval with 
the existence of the British monarchy. 

P. — -It is a curious subject of conjecture what 
would have been the state of England had the conquest 
by William never taken place. 

• Gul. Miilinesb.lLb.3. 
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F.-*-That the feudal system imposed much severe 
suffering on all classes for several cienturies^ is undis- 
puted ; many of its burthens continued even so late as 
the reign of Charles tine Second. But though the Anglo- 
Saxons were free from these impositions^ yet the nobles 
being few in number, possessed such a disproportionate 
share of power, that it is probable the Anglo-Saxon 
constitution would have degenerated into something 
like a Polish aristocracy. Whether a House of Com- 
mons would have sprung up amongst them by some 
equally fortunate accident as it did with the Anglo- 
Normans, is a matter of speculation; but it is only 
such an institution which could have protected the 
Anglo-Saxons from the overwhelming power of the 
great, as at length it happily rescued the English from 
the tyrannical prerogatives of the crown. 

A. — ^The inferior courts of justice continued the 
exercise of their functions after the conquest with little 
alteration ; but the separation which William introduced, 
of thd spiritual from the temporal power, in the county 
courts, was a serious evil, as the reputation of these 
tribunals thus declining, their business was usurped by 
the king's justiciaries ; and the practitioners of the aula 
regis, or king's court, being Norman ecclesiastics, they 
introduced that spirit of chicane, subtlety, and delay, 
which in a great measure is still the reproach of English 
law, especially in what are called courts of equity. 

P.— This reminds me of Cowper's verses, speaking 
of England at this period : 

** Then priests, with bulls and briefis, and shaven crowns, 
And griping fists, and unrelenting frowns. 
Legates and delegates, with powers from hell. 
Though heavenly in preten^on, fleeced thee well. 
And to this hour, to keep it fresh in mind. 
Some twigs of the old scourge are left behind." * 
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Which twigs, tlie poet slyly adds, in a note, may be 
found at Doctors' Comnions. 

F, — r wiaii tliey could be found only there. 

A. — Amongst the minor grievances of this reign 
was the introduction of the Jews, whom the king ap- 
pointed a place to inhabit and occupy. William, on 
his death-bed, bequeathed Normandy to his eldest son 
Robert; England to the decision of God, but his 
wish was that it might fall to his second son, William ; 
and to Henry, bis third son, he left only five thousand 
pounds of silver, who remonstrating that the money 
was of no use unless he bad a house to live in, was 
recommended by his father to be patient, as his fortune 
wonld one day surpass that of both his brothers." 

F. — But some chroniclers gravely assert, that it was 
not likely that the spirit of prophecy should be com- 
municated to such a remorseless tyrant. 

A. — William's queen was Matilda, the daughter of 
Baldwin, count of Flanders, a princess of merit, and 
who retained during her whole life the affection of her 
husband. An extraordinary account is given of their 
courtship. The lady at first refused William's addresses, 
objecting that she would never marry a bastard ; which 
giving great disgust to the lover, he lay wait for Matilda 
as she returned from mass at Bruges, and seizing her, 
tore her clothes, and both beat and kicked her, pugnis, 
calcibuscalcaribusverberat.i- Having performed this feat, 
he rode off with impunity. The damsel of course took 
to her bed ; but wlien interrogated by her father con- 
cerning the matter, such is the unaccountableness of 
ladies' tastes, she declared that she would never have 
any other husband than the Duke of Normandy. Be- 
sides his three sons, William left several daughters, 

■ Orrfer. Viul. ■ Cliron. Tumncn. npurt Bouqtiet, torn, 1 1 , p. 3fiH, 
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one of whcttil^ Adela^ vrks married to the CoQ^t of Bl^s, 
and became the mother of King Stephen. Another daugh- 
ter, Agatha, was of so devout a ttim, that her knees had 
become callMs throngh perpetnal prayer; and what was 
remarkable, the chief drift of her petition was, timt she 
might depart this life a virgin;* which happily camte to 
pass, for being (^ontra^eted to^ Alphonso, king of Gkdlicia, 
she died on her journey to that country. 

P. — The liberties of the English being lost. Were 
t^eir manners improved by the conquest ? 

F. — ^The Normans were certainly the politet people, 
and had made a greater progress iti civflization: th^y 
dressed more elegsmtly, they built more magnificently, 
they were more delicate in their victuals and in ftke 
choice of their wines. William the Conqueror, after he 
was peaceably settled on the throne, sent agents int6 
di£ferent countries to collect the most rare and admilied 
dainties.*' The almond milk, provided for tiie monks of 
Croyland on fish days, in a later age is spoken of by 
their historian with ra pture. 

A. — Perhaps the art of cookery itself received im- 
provement by the introduction of the feudal tenures, (me 
of the few benefits which they ever conferred. In some 
great families an estate was annexed to the office of 
cook, which became hereditary;' we even meetwitii 
estates that were held by dressing a particular dish of 
meat. Though the Xormans had a taste for profuse and 
expensive banqueting, they were a more^ sober people 
than the Anglo-Saxons, who would carouse whole days 
and nights without intermission,^ sometimes qua'ffihg 
large draughts to the honour of the Virgin Mary, the 

twelve apostles, and various saints in the calendar^' 

< • ■ • 

* Gill. Malmesb. lib. 3. ^ Joan Sarisb. 

* Hist. Croyland contin. ^ Fleta, lib. 2, c. 75. 

* Gul. Malmesb. lib. 3. f Bartholinus, lib. 2, c. 12. 
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they are accused of having gone intoxicated into 
the field at the battle of Hastings, the loss of which, 
say some historians, was a judgment on their in- 
temperance. 

P. — The hours of repast with the Normans differed 
materially, it may be supposed, from those of modem 
times. 

A. — Not 80 materially in effect as in name, as the 
foUowing old French jingle may explain : 

" Lever a cioq, diner a neuf, 
Soupcr a cinq, coucher a ueuf, 



To sup at five, to bed at nine. 
Makes a man live to ninety- nine." 

If we substitute breakfast for dinner, and dinner for 
supper, the hours of eating very much correspond with 
those of the present day ; it is true that the advantages 
«f early rising were better known, or at least more 
generally practised, by the Normans. 
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DISSERTATION V. 
Section II. 

William Rurus - - - a.d. 1067. 

A. — ^When fhe Conqueior lay on his deatb-bed, 
his second son, William, snmamed Rafns, or red, firom 
the colour of his hair, hastened to England with a letter 
to Lanfranc, the primate/ and at the decease cf his 
father was speedily crowned. The nobles were much 
dissatisfied, foreseeing the difficulty of retaining their 
estates both in England and Normandy, by preserving 
a double allegiance, and several of them united in a 
conspiracy in favour of Duke Robert, but which was 
speedily defeated by the promptness and vigour of tfie 
new king,^ qualities by which he was eminently distm- 
guished ; and he now thought of returning the compli- 
ment to Robert, by invading Normandy ; but an accom- 
modation taking place, the brothers united their aims 
against Prince Henry, who having purchased a part of 
Robert's dominions, called the Cotentin, or country of 
Constantine, retired dissatisfied to the strong fortress 
of St. Michael's Mount, and infested the neighbourhood 
with his incursions.*" 

P. — ^There seems to have been but a small portion 
of brotherly love between these interested princes. 

A. — Robert, always distinguished by too facile a 
disposition, evinced an affection on this occasion which 
is not without interest. Henry being nearly reduced 
from the scarcity of water in the citadel, Robert suffered 
him to be supplied, and also sent him some pipes of 
wine for his own table. Being reproved by William for 
this ill-timed generosity, he replied, that their strife was 

• Gnl. Malmesb. lib. 4. ^ Order. Vital. « GaL Mafaneib. lib. 4. 
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not of such a deadly nature as to reqnire their brother's 
life: " Where," said he, " shall we find another when 
he is gone?"* And William too, though he inherited 
more of his father's severity, was not incapable of a 
generous action: riding out alone to survey the fortress, 
he was attacked by two soldiers, and dismounted; one 
of the assailants drawing his sword to dispatch him, 
William exclaimed, " Hold, knave, I am the King of 
EngJand,"" The warrior suspended his blow, and rais- 
ing William from the ground, with many professions of 
respect, he received a handsome reward from the mo- 
narch, who said, " Henceforward thou shalt be ray 
soldier." A short time after this incident. Prince Henry 
was obliged to capitulate, and the future King of Euglaud 
wandered about for some time in great poverty.' Kobert 
and William again quarrelled,'' and a fresh conspiracy 
of the turbulent barons broke out in England, which 
was soon repressed. But the interest of such petty com- 
motions was altogether absorbed by the crusades, which 
now engrossed the attention of Europe, and which by 
an acute historian are described as the most signal 
and durable monument of human folly that has ever 
appeared in any age or country (1096), 

P. — But we will forgive the folly, since it has been 
the source of so much delightful poetry and romance. 

F. — Xo country in Europe was so little affected as 
England by the epidemic fury of the first crusade : the 
barons having recently obtained their estates, were 
afraid to leave them to the precarious protection of 
the times; and the king, who to an inordinate rapacity 
united a very sound judgment, took no further interest 
in the event than how he should best convert it to his 
own advantage. 
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A* — ^A tempting opportunity was soon presented. 
Duke Robert early enlisted himself in the rank of the 
crusaders ; but being unprovided with money to appear 
at the head of his vassals in a manner suitable to Ms 
dignity, he sold his dominions of Normandy and Maine, 
which indeed he had not talents to govern, for the 
trifling sum of ten thousand marks/ to his brother 
William, and set off for the Holy l^and with the full 
buoyancy of enthusiasm in the pursuit of glory. 

F. — It certainly argues great strength of mind in 
William, not to have been drawn into the universal 
vortex. 

A. — ^To account for this indifference, William has 
been accused by the ecclesiastics of profkneness,*> not 
to say infidelity : he was accustomed openly to main- 
tain that prayers to saints were vain and impertinent;* 
and at the death of Lanfranc, ivho, notwithstanding his 
devotion to Rome, appears to have been a man of great 
wisdom, learning, munificence, and charity, he kept 
the primacy and many other sees vacant for several 
years. On this occasion the clergy presented a petition, 
requesting tiiat he would give them leave to use a form 
of prayer in the churches, '^ that God would move ^t^ 
heart of the king to choose an archbishop /V William 
carelessly answered, '' that they might pray as th^ 
pleased, and he would act as he pleased."' 

P. — ^It surely required some nerve in the clergy to 
make such a request. 

A. — At length, in a fit of si«)kness, he bestowed the 
primacy on Anselm, a Piedmontese by birth, and abbot 
of Bee, in Normandy, much celebrated for his learning 
and piety, who a long time refused, or affected to refuse, 
the proffered honour, the pastoral staff being absolutely 

■*■—■■ I 1 > I I. ■^ « III I 1. I ■ I ■ ■ I ■ ■■■ 11 1 ^ 1 11 " ■!-■ ■ I — .1 ■ ^11 I ■! ■ I ,1 ^^-^^tm^ti^^^m'^^^m^ 
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forced into bis clinched hund.* " The church of Eng- 
land," said this ecclesiastic, " should be drawn by two 
oxen of equal strenj^tli, the king and the archbishop; 
bat if you yoke me, who am a weak old sheep, with ttie 
king, who is a mad yonng bull, the plough will not go 
straight,"' This homely comparison proved very just; 
for Anaclm resisted with such obstinate perseveraucc 
any further aggression against the revenues of his see, 
that it ended in a quarrel, which obliged the primate to 
leave the kingdom, and seek protection with the Pope, 
which exile lasted till the death of William Rufus." 

P. — So far the archbishop's cause appears to have 
been just. 

A. — On some minor points the king had the better 
argument: a declaration of William's, that " the bread 
of the church was most sweet and dainty, and lit for 
tings,'"' caused much offence to the clergy. The follow- 
ing story has been also given as an instance of his 
irreligion : a wealthy Jew, whose son had been con- 
verted to Christianity by the vision of a saint, presented 
the king with sixty miuks, on condition that he wouJd 
compel the young man to renounce his new faith. On 
being commanded to the royal presence, the convert 
strenuously resisted the monarch's desire, and wondered 
that he, a Christian king, should make such a request. 
The father, perceiving the hopelessness of the attempt, 
was anxious to have his money returned. " Nay," said 
William, " I have done my utmost, and deserved the 
whole reward ; but to show ray kindness towards thee, 
1 will be content with only half, which sum you cannot 
in conscience deny me lor my pains."^ At another time 
he sent for some learned theologians, and some Jewish 
rabbis, and bade them fairly dispute the question of 
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tlieir religion in his presence, professing himself to be 
perfectly indifferent, and that he would embrace that 
doctrine which upon comparison should be supported 
by the most solid arguments.* 

P. — We cannot suppose that William had .any 
other object than making both parties the subject of 
his profane ridicule. " - ' 

A. — Yet he once gave an example of disinterested- 
ness which deserves remembrance. As two monks were 
striving to outbid each other for a rich abbey, Williaim 
observed a third standing by, of whom enquiring what 
he would give to be abbot? the monk replied, " Not 
one farthing; that his conscience would not suffer him 
to expend money in such a way^ even if he possessed 
any." The king then swore by " St. Luke's face,** his 
customary oath, '^ thou alone deservest the di^ify, and 
shalt have it for nothing.''^ After the departure of Ro- 
bert for the Holy Land, some discontented Norman 
barons sought protection from the King of France. 
During the quarrel which ensued from this circum- 
stance^ William gave a remarkableproof of his decisive 
character Whilst hunting in the New Forest, a mes- 
senger brought him intelligence that Heli de la Fleche, 
a powerful noble, had seized the city of Mans, but not 
the castle, which still held out. The king instantly sent 
the messenger back, with a charge to the beisieged that 
he would be with them in eight days ; at the same time 
he turned his horse's head towards the sea-side, crying 
out, ^' He that loves me, follow me;'' and arrived at 
Dartmouth that same evening. Being desirous to ems- 
bark, the mariners were unwilling to put to sea, as the 
Wind was tempestuous and contrary ; but William tell- 
ing them that they had never heard of a king's being 

■ Gu!. Malmeib. lib. 4. ^ Liber Cantuar. Camden, 
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drowned, compelled them to set sail.' He arrived safely 
al Barfleur, and in a few days relieved the castle of 
Mans. 

P.— Probably this was said in imitation of Ctesar, 
when placed in somewhat a similar situation. 

/I.— Wiiliam having tal^eu Heli de la Fleche prisoner 
at Mans, discovered in his treatment of that nobleman 
considerable greatness of mind; for in the exultation of 
success, jesting on the misfortune of his enemy, the 
count fiercely replied, that William had no reason to 
glory in an advantage obtained by surprise, adding that 
were he at liberty again, the king would find it no easy 
matter to conquer him; the victorious monarch, piqued 
at this defiance, set his adversary free upon the spot, 
exhorting him to do his utmost.'' 

F.— Though William had never hoard of a king that 
was drowned, be was presently to give an instance that 
one could be shot. 

A. — That event certainly soon occurred. On the 
second day of August, 1100, alter dinner, the king, with 
his brother Henry and a numerous retinue, hunted in 
the New Forest : towards evening, when the company 
were dispersed inpursuit of their game, a buck suddenly 
sprang up between the king and Walter Tyrrel, a French 
gentleman: the king it is said wounded the animal; and 
whilst he was holding his hand to intercept the rays of 
the sun, that he might observe his prey, he was pierced 
in the breast by the arrow of Tyrrel, which glancing 
against a tree, was changed from its direction. William 
expired without a groan; and Tyrrel immediately 
clapping spurs t<) his horse, escaped to France, and 
joined the crusade, as a penance for his involuntary 
crime." 

• Gu1.Miiliiicsb.lib.4. >- Ibid. 'Ibid. 
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F. — ^An old monk attributes tUs accident ta tbe 
king's neglect of an admonitory dream, in wbich lie 
felt that an extreme cold wind passed throngh his 
sides; but William contemning the warning, said, 
^^They were no good Christians who regarded dreams;"* 
yet, continues the relater, he found this too true, being 
shot through the side by Walter Tyrrel : ^ and thus a 
doubt has been raised whether his death was accidental 
or designed, Tjrrrel, perhaps from prudence, alwayi» 
denied his being the cause of the king's death in any 
maimer whatever;'' and as the fact was never brpiigfai 
to legal enquiry, it rests in a little unc^rtaUity: pc^;'- 
haps tbe arrow was shot at random by ^pme unjgiowii 
hand. 

A. — Or perhaps not at randopi, William's tyiway 
having provoked many enemies. The stoiy of the 
dream is variously related : William of M^Jmesbufy*' 
says, that the king had passed a terrified pight> md 
waking in horror^ called for bis attendante, fincl com- 
manded them not to quit tbe chamber. A* mofli; ^ 
Gloucester also bad a vision reUting tP ^ l^ok^ crur 
cifix, which be thougbt portended somie e^, nnd 
which being told to the king, William exclaimed^ '^ He 
dreams like a monk, give him it hundred ghillinga; 
do they believe me to be tuimed ftaide frpm my diver- 
sions, because an old womim dreamer or sneeses?''' 
Another forewarning, say several old moiiks,^ wa^ 
given by the devil, who appeared in the Neiv Forest, 
under a hideous form, threatening various evils to the 
king and the Norman race. It is singular ittmt this 9po^ 
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the monument of the Conqueror's cruelty, should have 
proved so lata! (o his family: in the year 1081, his 
eldest son, Richard, a mere youth, was there either 
mortally wounded, or caup;ht his death by an ague;' 
and in 1100, another Richard, son of fluke Robert, 
was killed, like William Rufus, by the flight of an 
arrow.'' 

P.— Did the English receive any mitigation of their 
Kufl'erings during the reign of William ? 

A. — On the contrary they were rather increased. 
In addition to the feudal oppressions, this king imposed 
a variety of arbitrary fines on the most trifling occa- 
sions: many persons were severely amerced for making 
foolish speeches, or returning foolish answers; some 
for having short memories, or being ignorant of things 
which they could not possibly know.'^ In all these ex- 
tortions he was assisted by Ralph Flarabard, a man of 
mean birth and abandoned character, who was made 
Bishop of Durham and chief justiciary of the kingdom. 
William Rufus was unprincipled and profligate, rapa- 
cious and profuse ; but the violence of his temper, com- 
bined with a vigorous understanding, was better suited 
to the government of his turbulent barons, than the most 
refined artifice. 

F. — As a proof of the heedless extravagance of 
William's disposition, a story is told that he once 
refused to wear a pair of hose, because they cost only 
three shillings ; and he put on cheerfully a worse pair, 
when his chamberlain assured him they cost a mark, or 
thirteen shillings and (ourpence." 

A. — This monarch being unmarried, is the only 
instance since the conquest, of a King of England who, 

" Gul. Maljncsb.lili.l. >> OrdiT. ViuT. 
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havmg completed his majority, died a badielor. Wil- 
liam was of a strong compact fonn, not tall, of a fl<»id 
complexion, with red hair; his eyes differed in expres- 
sion, if not in colonr, and inspired great terror to the 
l)eholders when inflamed with anger/ 

F. — Historians commonly remark, that the monn* 
ments which remain of this -prince in England are, 
the Tower, Westminster-hall, and London-bridge. But 
surely '^ Rnfus' bawling hall,^ judging from its style of 
architecture, must be of a much later period. 

A. — ^William added a spacious hall to the palace at 
Westminster, which remained three centuries; but the 
present structure was erected by Richard the Second. 
The account of the other edifices is not much more 
correct: the London-bridge constructed by Williani 
Rufns was of wood ; the first stone bridge, consisting 
of nineteen arches, being begun by. King John ; and. the 
'^Towers of Julius, London's lasting shame/' as a truly 
feamed and elegant poet most absurdly calls them^ 
were commenced -by the Conqueror. The principal 
tower or keep being injured by a violent stoim^ was 
repaired and completed by William Rufus ; its modem 
casing is of the age of Charles the First. 

F. — ^The strange notion of attributing certain stniCr 
tures to Julius Caesar, who by no possibility could be 
concerned in their erection, seems to have arisen firom a 
vulgar opinion, that the circular form in building towers 
was adopted by that conqueror; and hence they were 
called Julietts. Such a tower, with the name so ap- 
plied, is to be seen in the fine old baronial castle at 
Warwick. 
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DISSERTATION V. 

Section III. 
Henry I. - - - . a.d. 1100. 

A. — As William Rufas could leave no legitimate 
offspriag, the crowTi devolved by right on his elder 
brother, Robert ; hut Prince Henry no sooner heard ol' 
the fatal accident which had befallen William, than he 
immediately galloped to Winchester, secured the royal 
treasure, and hastening with the money to London, was 
saluted king.* 

P. — It was surely very hard upon Robert to be 
twice deprived of his claims by the unprincipled 
intrusion of his younger brothers. 

A. — Henry's title being founded on downright 
usurpation, he foresaw the necessity of endeavouring 
to acquire the affections of his people, and consequently 
he passed a charter,'' calculated to remedy .sonic of the 
grievous oppressions with which his subjects, Norman 
as well as English, were burthened. This charter, though 
its provisions were never adhered to by the king, when 
his immediate purpose was attained, is yet remarkable, 
as being the model on which Magna Charta was after- 
ward constructed ; thus exhibiting a confession that the 
future rights of the subject were not, at least in theory, 
to be totally dependent on the sole will and pleasure 
of the crown; and thus commenced that struggle he- 
tweeo the good and evil principle which, after the con- 
flict of many centuries, elicited the happy fahric of the 
English constitution. 

F. — Copies of this charter were sent to all the 
abbies, but an original no longer exists. It thus eu- 
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riously begins : " Know ye that, seeing by the mercy of 
God and the common assent of the barons of England, 
I am now crowned king:" not a word of the consent of 
tile people. A very ancient transcript of the charter is 
in the Red-book of the Exchequer/ Its principal pro- 
visions rdate to the relaxation of some fendalt>ur4ens ; 
and it ends with a general confirmation (rf* the laws lof 
King Edward, as if when liberty was fled, lae^ covM 
find am equivalwt in law. 

il.^^Yet whilst Hdbry's fears continued, he goyeraed 
with such mildness, that his s«bjeots really felt a per^ 
ceptible relaxation of the tyranny exercised by hia two 
predecessors; and he much ingratiated Umself with 
tbem by marrying Matilda,^ tiie niece of Edgar Aihe<^ 
ling, and daughter to Malcolm the Third, king of Soot^ 
land. This princess, though not the heir of ike Saxon 
Une, having brothers who left a num^^ous posteoeity, yei 
she was become very dear tir the English people on 
aecount of her connexion witii that fisunily . 

F. — ^As a proof of the contenqpt la whiefa the English 
were hdd by the Noranans, Henry's miurriage eiEoit^d 
much displeasure with ins barons, as disparaging to kis 
dignity; and they derided the king and queep with the 
nicknimtes of 'Ooodridk and ^odiva*'' 

A. — ^Matilda was educated by lier aunt Cbriatjuaif in 
the nunnery of Wilton ; as she bad wora the veil, s^Moe 
doubts arose as te the lawfiilneas of ttie marriage : and 
we may judge of the manners of that unhappy age, by 
her proving before a council of ptelate&i, tbat^sbe had 
entered into the convent, not with the view of profipiss- 
ing a religious life, but for the sole purpose of security 
against the licentiousness of the Normans.*^ This mar- 
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riage added much to the stability ol' HcDry's throne, 
which indeed stood in need of some better support than 
his own pretensions. Duke Robert soon afterward ar- 
rived in Normandy from the east: the lame which this 
prince had acquired in the Holy Land, added to his 
native valour and generosity (though unfortunately lie 
was always deficient in conduct,) hud rendered him so 
popular, that many of the barons assured him of their 
support. He thus ventured to collect his vassals, and 
landed with a considerable force at Portsmouth ; even 
the seamen composing Henry's fleet, which was sent to 
oppose him, deserted to the invader." 

P. — A formidable crisis, it must be confessed. 

A. — The two armies lay in sight of each other for 
some days, without coming to action ; but Henry, with 
his usual policy, induced the Primate Anselm, whom 
he had recalled from exile, and to whose counselH he 
professed the utmost submission, to interfere as an 
arbiter between the contending parties. Anselm suc- 
cessfully negotiated with Robert to resign his preten- 
sions to England for an annual pension of three thou- 
sand marks;" and thus was Henry extricated from a 
situation of extraordinary difficulty and peril, without 
even striking a blow or being exposed to any hazard 
(XlOl). 

p. — A pension was surely a poor equivalent for a 
kingdom. 

A. — Though Robert was a prince of undoubted 
bravery, his disposition was light and inconstant. It is 
said that he refused the crown of Jerusalem,' in favour 
of Godfrey of Bouillon, preferring the chance of his 
succession to that of England ; and though this seems 
to have been the only judicious action of his life, yet 

• Older. ViUl. <• Gul.Malmcab.lib.4. • Ibid. 
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such is the penrerseness of opinion, that tiie historians 
observe he never throve afterward/ It is too certain 
that, soon after his unsuccessful attempt against Henry, 
he so much neglected his government of Normandy, by 
falling into a course of dissolute pleasures, that his 
barons invited Henry's interference ; with which request 
the king willingly complied ; and assembling a lai^e 
army, passed into that country, and entirely defeated 
Robert in a decisive battle near the castle of Tenchebrai 
(1106).»» 

P. — ^Thus as William the Conqueror subdued Eng- 
land with his Normans, his son Henry retaliated, by 
subduing Normandy with his English. 

^.-^The consequences to the defeated sovereign 
were nearly as fatal in the latter case as in the former : 
Robert was taken prisoner, and was detained in cus^tody 
during the remainder of his life, a period of twenty- 
seven years, in the castle of Cardiff; where, amidst the 
revels of buffoons and minstrels, this thoughtless heir 
of so much greatness little regretted that sovereign 
ppwer, which he had so unprofitably employed, but of 
which he had been so unjustly deprived.. 

P. — ^Who cannot regret such a termination to the 
glories of the bold crusader, whom even Tasso has 
thought worthy of being commemorated as a leader? 

** Normandi.tutti, e gli ha Roberto in can • ^ 

Che principe nataro h de le genti." — Gerus. Lib. Canto 1. 

F. — It is asserted by Mathew Paris, that Henry, 
provoked by an attempt of Robert to escape, deprived 
him of sight ; but we may hope« for the honour of human 
nature, that it is not true. 

A. — ^Yet the Count of Mortaign being imprisoned,^ 
had his eyes put out; which matter was kept secret 
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till the kiDg''s decease:' but we may infer that such 
was not the case with Robert, from a f^ossiping story" 
that Henry once trying on a splendid robe, rent the 
cape, it being made too narrow: "Notwithstanding this 
accident," said he, " it may fit Robert ; " and he sent it 
to CardifT: but the duke took so much to heart the in- 
dignity of wearing a cast-off garment of his brother's, 
that it caused his death. 

F. — So much more keenly was a personal affront 
felt by Robert, than the loss of liberty, glory, and a 
kingdom. 

P. — I well remember the monument of this prince 
in Gloucester cathedral, carved in heart- of-oaJt, repre- 
senting him in armour, and exhibiting a singularly 
handsome countenance. 

F.— But I fear its likeness is not much to be relied 
upon, as it is evident that this effigy is of considerably 
later date than the death of Robert, 

A. — The battle of Tenchebrai, which proved so un- 
fortunate to this prince, was likewise distinguished by 
another prisoner, illustrious at least by birth, Edgar 
Atheling;' but Henry restored him to liberty, and set- 
tled on him a small pension, with which he retired to 
some obscure spot in England, and occupied with his 
hounds," died in extreme old age, totally neglected and 
forgotten. 

F. — Nothing can be a stronger proof of the mean- 
ness of his talents, than that this sole remaining male 
of the Saxon line, Edgar Atheling, England's darling,"' 
as he was called in old ditties, should be allowed to 
live unmolested during the reigns of tbree violent and 
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jealous asnrpers, and be permitted to descend to Ms 
grave in peace. 

A. — During the remainder of Henry's reign^ no poli-» 
tical events occurred of any importance; be maintained 
a tedious quarrel with Rome on the subject of granting 
investitures^ or the power of filling the vacant benefices^ 
which the Pope thought fit to claim^ and which indeed 
his holiness had established as his right in Grermany^ 
After a long and violent struggle^ a compromise took 
place^ which to modem ears must seem ridiculous: the 
king was no longer^ on the appointment of a bishop, to 
confer the ring and crosier, which were supposed to be 
emblems of the spiritual dignity; and the bishop was 
permitted to pay the usual feudal homage for his tem*' 
poralities, which the king might, if he chose, r^hse«* 

• 

Thus leaving the real power in the band of the sove- 
reign ; a resplt so different from the usual practice of 
the court of Rome, that we may well admire the dexte^ 
rity of the king in the transaction, though he has been 
blamed by some zealous protestants for resigning even 
the least portion of his ecclesiastical authority.^ 

F. — ^A circumstance too occurred whicfa had no 
tendency to further the claims of the holy see at iMs 
juncture : the Cardinal de Crema^" had been appointed 
legate much against the incHnaticm of Henry; and 
this prelate called a synod at London, where, ammig 
other canons, a vote passed enacting severe penalties 
on the marriage of the clergy, who^e wives he fliougfat 
proper to call by the decent appellation of strumpets ;' 
but the next night it happened that the oflScers of jus- 
tice, breaking into a disorderly house, found his Emi- 
nency in bed with a courtezan; which incident inflicted 
so much ridicule upon him, that he immediately stole 

• Eadmer. * Fuller. « Hoveden. * Ibid. 
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out of the kingdom. Some modern catholic writers wish 
to deny the truth of this story, on the <rroand of its 
being omitted by many cotemporary authors; bat 
Henry of Huntin{;:don," himself a clergyman, in relating 
the fact, maketi an apology for u.sing such freedom with 
the fathers of the church, stating that it was notorious, 
and ought not to be concealed. 

A.— King Henry, amidst all his greatness, did not 
esteem his throne entirely secure. William, known by 
the surname of Clito, son of Duke Robert, wandering 
through various courts in Europe, excited a very general 
sensation of compassion : Fulk, count of Anjou, in con- 
cert with Louis the Sixth, king of France, and thePopo 
Calixtus the Second, supporting his claims to the dnchy 
of Normandy, occasioned Henry much disturbance ; 
but the monarch found early means to detach the count 
from this combination, by contracting his own son Wil- 
liam to a daughter of that nobleman;'' and abounding 
in riches, he so forcibly convinced the sacred Pontiff in 
a subsequent interview of the justice of his intentions, 
that Calixtus declared that, of all men whom he had 
ever seen, Henry was beyond comparison the most 
eloquent and persuasive.' But the happiness of this 
prosperous sovereign was grievously interrupted by a 
domestic calamity truly pitiable. Having taken over 
his son, who had reached his eighteenth year, to be 
recogni.sed as his successor by the states of Normandy, 
on his return to England, the king set sail from Bar- 
fleur; and the young prince embarked in a vessel called 
the White Ship, intending immediately to follow: he 
was accompanied by his natural brother Richard, and 
his sister the Countess of Perche, with her husband ; the 
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Earl of Chester and bis countess^ the kfaig^s niece; 
sixteen other ladies of rank ; together with one hundred 
and forty knights and nobles of the first quality. 

P. — ^A splendid company indeed. 

A, — The gay party amased themselves with dancing ; 
and the prince had ordered so much wine to be distri- 
buted among the mariners, that the whole crew became 
intoxicated. In this situation their captain, Thomas 
Fitz-Stephen, eager to overtake the king, crowded every 
sail, and lieedlessly ran the ship against a rock called 
the Catte-raze, when she immediately foundered. The 
prince was put into the long-boat ; but on hearing the 
cries of his sister, he rowed back in the hope of saving 
her: so great a number of persons then rushed into the 
boat, that it immediately sank. Every soul who was on 
board the vessel perished, except one Berauld, a butcher 
of Rouen, who clung to the mast, and was taken up 
next morning by fishermen ; the captain also took hold 
of the mast, but being informed by Berauld that the 
prince was drowned, he threw himself headlong into 
the sea.^ 

P. — ^The view of so much youth, enjoyment, wealth, 
greatness, distinction, all perishing in a moment, is 
indeed appalling. 

A. — ^The historians of English race,^ whd relate this 
catastrophe, appear to commiserate very little the fate 
of their Norman masters, as they call it a manifest 
judgment of God upon the shameful vices, hitherto un- 
known to the English nation, practised by the young 
prince and his companions. 

-P.— But we might ' suppose that the young ladies, 
who equally perished, were without the reach of such 
invective. 
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A.— The monks probably recollected the prince's 
saying, that when he should be king, he would make 
the English draw the plough like oxen; so great was 
bis aversion to the unhappy natives,' The report of 
the disaster speedily reached England, but for three 
days was carefully concealed from the king, who re- 
mained in a state of the most tormenting anxiety. At 
length, when the fact could be no longer kept secret, 
and none of the courtiers were willing to be the mes- 
senger of such ill news, a boy properly instracted camo 
into the apartment in tears, and falling at the king's 
feet, told him that the prince and all on board the 
White Ship were lost."" Henry staggered, sank on the 
floor, and fainted. It is said that he never recovered 
his usual cheerfulness, or was observed afterward to 
smile.' 

F. — However overwhelming to a parent's feelings, 
the accident contributed to the increase of Henry's 
power: the persons, honours, and estates, of the heirs 
of most of the great men in England being thus at his 
disposal. 

^.— The Count of Anjou, now loosened from his 
engagements, gave his daughter in marriage to William 
Clito. But the jealousy of the English monarch against 
that true heir of the Norman family, again formed a plan 
to detach the count from this new alliance, by the tempt- 
ing offer of the king's only child Matilda, the widow of the 
Emperor Henry V., as a wife to the count's son Geoffrey, 
now a youth of sixteen.'' The match was not happy, as 
the haughtiness of the lady could ill brook the descent 
from an imperial palace to the castle of an earl ; but it 
llattered the ambitious views of the Count of Anjou with 
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the expectation that his family would one day ascend 
the throne of Bngland, and which indeed came ta pass. 

P.— The injured William Clito thus seemed* to be 
the peipetaal sport of fortune. 

il.— He had one favourable gale, though of short 
duration : tbe King of France put him in possessioii of 
the earldom of Flanders, which gave Henry much un- 
easiness; but this handsome prince, said to be equally 
avaricious and dissolute, soon after died from flie ^fect 
€i a wound. With singular command of temper^ he 
wrote on his death-bed to Henry, entreating pardon for 
die trouble that he had given during his life, and request- 
ing the indulgence of the monarch to those barons of 
NcMrmandy who had supported his claims to the*dnchy. 
It is satisfactory to know that Henry had sufficient gene- 
rosity to comply with the request (1128).* , 

JP. — Such an effort could not be very painfiil, as 
flie event afforded a complete relief from well-fbunded 
inquietude; had William Clito survived Henry, he 
would probably have succeeded to the English throne, 
in spite of any testamentary bequest in favour of 
Matilda. 

A. — ^About this period some Flemings sought refiige 
m England from an inundation that had befallen their 
country: Henry settled them in Pembrokeshire, for the 
purpose of repressing the incursions of the Welshm^i.^ 

F. — ^The district is still occasionally called JAt&e 
England ; and if the inhabitants were long a separate 
people, they are no otherwise distinguished at present 
than by some peculiarities in the dress of the women. 

A. — The last four years in Henry's life were passed 
in Normandy, in the society of his daughter, who bore 
three sons, and to whom he compelled the nobility of 
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botb countries to renew their oath of fealty. The cause 
of the lung's death was a fever, arising from eating too 
plentifully of lampreys;' a favourite viand, hut which 
always agreed better with his palate than his constitu- 
tion. He expired at St. Dennis le Forment, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign, 
December 1st, 1135. 

F.— William of Malmesbury' has allotted (o this 
prince the praises of temperance and continence : but 
his death, caused by a surfeit, bears no very ample tes- 
timony to the first virtue ; and sorely the continence of 
the monarch cannot be very highly commended, who 
left no fewer than fifteen illegitimate sons and daughters, 
the mothers of whom were chiefly ladies of rank." 

A. — The prosperous fortunes of Henry have induced 
historians in general to extol him beyond the quality of 
his virtues : in his conduct there is little for the moralist 
to praise, except in the undeviating severity with which 
he administered the laws; a real benefit, in that licen- 
tious age, to all classes of his subjects. In cruelty he 
departed not from the example of the two Williams, 
his father and brother: an unfortunate French minstrel, 
Luke de Barrfc, having written some satirical verses 
against him, and falling into his power, the king would 
by no solicitation consent to his pardon, but deprived 
him of his eight by the revolting application of a heated 
iron basin.'' 

F. — Another instance of Henry's stem resolution 
took place in his youth. During the disputes in Nor- 
mandy with his brothers, Conan, a rich burgess of 
Rouen, being detected in a design of delivering up that 
city to William Rufus, Henry inveigled this unfortunate 
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person to t)ie sommit of the castle^ and with hut own 
hands flung him from the battlements/ saying very 
coolly^ '^ Traitors must not go unpunished/' 

il.— Nor must the long duration of Robert's captivity 
be forgotten. Henry possessed a handsome person^ with 
an open and engaging countenance ; dark and clear eyies^ 
with thick hair; of moderate stature^ and ample chest ;^ 
his address was affable ; his humour facetious ; and he 
possessed so great a share of learning as io acquire the 
name of Beauclerc, or the scholar : the soundness of his 
understanding is conspicuous in all the transacticms of 
his reign. This monarch was twice married : his second 
wife^ Adelais of Lovaine^ brought no issue ; his first 
queen^ Matilda^ was long the delight of the English 
people^ on account of her Saxon descent; and firom the, 
kindness of her heart she acquired the familiar appella* 
tion of the Good Queen Mold ; which epithet was in- 
scribed on her tomb.^ She is said to have been even 
too lavish of her bounty to the poets and minstrels of 
the day^ so as somewhat to have exceeded her very 
ample revenue. 
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DISSERTATION V. 

Section IV. 

Stephen - - - a. d, 1135. 

A. — Though Henry had bequeathed the whole of 
his dominions to his daughter, the Empress Matilda, 
yet from the anxiety which he evinced in compelling 
the barons to swear repeated fealty to that princess, he 
was prohahly well aware of the uncertainty of her suc- 
cession, there having been no example of female descent 
in the Norman family, nor with the An^lo-Saxons, 
either in any of the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, or 
since they had been united into one monarchy. Egbert 
having left the crown to descend, in his homely Saxon 
phrase, by the spear side, not by the spindle side, con- 
sequently the barons, scarcely yet accustomed to the 
inheritance of females even in private fiefs, which had 
not entirely ceased to be considered as military bene- 
fices, were ready to assist, in that age of u.surpations, a 
daring adventurer, who came forward with a specious 
pretence, a sharp sword and a long purse ; sucli an one 
was found in Stephen, Count of Bologne, the second 
son of the Count of Blois, by his wife Adela, the daughter 
of William the Conqueror.' 

F. — Even to the show of legitimacy, Stephen could 
make no pretence, his elder brother being yet alive, 
content with his paternal inheritance. 

j4.~Stcphen was in Normandy at the period of 
Henry's death, T>ut, well aware of the extreme import- 
ance of striking the first blow, he hastened over imme- 
diately to England." By the assistance of his brolher, 
the Bishop of Winchester, he secured tiie tri'asurcs of 
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the late king^ and in a short time was solemnly crowned 
at Westminster: few of ttie barons attended on the 
occasion^ and those who took the oaths of fealty^ made 
the conditions reciprocal ; yet thus^ by the mere cere- 
mony of a coronation^ Stephen proceeded to the exer- 
cise of sovereign authority. 

P. — Did the partisans of Matilda quietly submit to 
sudi a flagrant asnrpation ? 

ii.— ^Robert^ Earl of Gloucester^ natural scm to flie 
late king^ a man of capacity and integrity^ was mudi 
attached to the interests of his sister Madlda ; yet, how- 
ever desirous he might be to excite an opposition, be 
was compelled to remain at peace, so extensively had 
Stephen insured the compliance of the nobility, by the 
liberal use of Henry's treasures. 

F.-^The policy of Henry in amassing them was 
thus strangely turned against the interest of Ms own 
family. 

A. — ^The first attack was from Scotland ; David, the 
king of that country, appeared against Stephen, at the 
head of an army, in defence of his niece Matilda^s title, 
and penetrating into Yorkshire, committed the most 
barbarous ravages : this much enraged the northern 

* 

nobility, who assembled an army at North Allerton, 
and in an engagement called the battle of the Standard,* 
from a high crucifix being erected by the English on a 
waggon, they totally defeated the Scots with great 
slaughter, (1138) : this success overawed the malccm- 
tents in England, and promised to give stability to 
Stephen's throne. 

P. — As his three predecessors were equally usurpers 
with himself, such an expectation was not unreasonable. 

A. — It was the misfortune of Stephen, that in order 

■ Mat. Paris. 
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to ensure the support of the barons, be v/im compelled 
to ^aiit them most exorbitant privileges, amongst 
which, the right of building and fortifying castlos was 
not the least, aiid beciune the most dangerous and 
obnoxious : not less tiian one thousand one hundred 
and fifteen of these receptacles of licensed robbers 
were erected in the short space of nineteen years ; ■ and 
even the prelates aspired to the same immunity. Ste- 
phen, sensible of the mischief, was resolved to begin a 
reformation, and seized a castle belonging to Roger, 
the bishop of Salisbury ; '' but he was not quite aware of 
the strength against which he bad to contend. 

F. — The rise of tliis prelate was remarkable: in the 
days of William Bufus be was a poor curate, in a 
village near Caen in Normandy : the King's brother 
Henry arriving thitbcr, called for a priest to say mass, 
and Roger going to the alfar, performed it with such 
celerity, that the attondanljj on Henry allimiod, that 
he, above all others, was a chaplain meet to say mass 
before men of war, because he bad made an end when 
many tbout;lit be had but newly begun:' thus recom- 
mended to Henry, he was protected by that prince, and 
apecdily advanced to great promotion. 

A. — Ecclesiastical pretensions were, in this age, 
carried so high, that the bishop of Winchester, though 
brother to the king, preferred the interests of his own 
order; and in a synod convened on the occasion, as- 
serted the independence of the clergy/ thus increasing 
tlie general discontent between the crown and the 
mitre. 

F. — -Had this quarrel not arisen, we have every rea- 
son to suppose that the mere possession of the crown 
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by Stephen, would have been sufficient to defeat the 
claims of Matilda, however equitable* • 

A. — Invited by the rebellious clergy, fliat princess 
arrived in England, accompanied by the Earl of Glou- 
cester, and a retiniue of only a hundred and forty knights: 
she fixed her residence at Arundel castle, the gates of 
which were opened to her by Adelais, the queen 
dowager:* here she was besieged by Stephen, who^ 
eitiber despairing to reduce the castle, or moved by the 
representation of Adelais, permitted her departure' to 
Bristol. This was the first of a series of extraordinary 
escapes from difficult situations which afterward befel 
the Empress ; and now being joined by several nobles 
of her own party, a civil war raged in every comer of 
the kingdom : the barons set no bounds either in their 
vengeance on each other, or in their oppiessions of flie 
people : the two competitors, dependent on the caprice 
of their adherents, were compelled to connive \t ex- 
cesses which they could not prevent; and thus universal 
disorder prevailing, the land remained unfilled, and 
a grievous famine left whole villages without any 
inhabitant (1141).' 

F. — ^This picture of feudal times, it must be con- 
fessed, is not very alluring; and Stejdien had enlisted a 
band of foreign soldiers, who appear to have surpassed 
tiie accustomed ferocity and licence of tte age. This 
measure, tiiough peihaps necessary to the despeiate 
state of the king^s affiurs, gave great offence to die no- 
bility, as well as his friendship for William l}nrpres,flie 
leader of these dangerous mercenaries. 

A. — ^The armies of the two parties marched and 
coantemaiched over various parts of the kingdom, 
with bat small result: at l^igth Stephen was taken 
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prisoner, when besieging Lincoln : he was conducted ti> 
Gloucester, and loaded with irons wa-s there thrown into 
prison.' Matilda's party now triumphed, but that prin- 
cess gave much oIFence by the contempt with which she 
treated the petition of Stephen's Queen, and of several 
nobles soliciting the release of the captive monarch ; 
and she assumed such intolerable airs of haughtiness to 
the Londoners, who pleaded for a restitution of their 
Saxon laws, that they broke into a sudden insurrection, 
from the danger of which Matilda only escaped, by 
hastily leaving the table, mounting a horse, and seeking 
safety in a precipitate flight." 

P. — The lady's temper appears not to have been 
very capable of bearing prosperity. 

A. — The empress was certainly a most disagreeable 
personage: proud, passionate, conceited, and so parsi- 
monious, that Camden," very ungallantly terms her a 
niggish old wife, the English may be congratulated in 
not having come under her rule. The Bishop of Win- 
chester being now supposed to repent his opposition to 
the king, Matilda resolved to surprise him in his castle 
at that city ; but as she entered at one gate of the town, 
he departed at another: she sent him a peremptory 
order, to attend the court now held in the castle; he 
answered, that he was getting himself ready, which 
indeed he set about with such effect, that the party 
who were the besiegers of Winchester, now in turn 
became the besieged, and were so pressed by famine, 
that Matilda and the Earl of Gloucester determined to 
escape; and one morning at dawn of day, under a 
strong escort, they left the castle: the princess luckily 
reached Devizes in safety ; the Earl was not so fortunate, 
as be fell into the hands of the enemy.'' 

■ Gesta, Stcphani Regis, ^ Gesti, Slepliani Regis. 
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F. — ^Each party then in possession of its adverse 
leader^ had its fair quid pro quo. 

il.— After some negotiation the Earl was exchanged 
for the King^ and the ciyil war raged with greater fory 
than ever. Matilda having a talent for adventore^ not 
finding herself safe at Devizes^ is said to have been 
placed on a bier like a corpse, and to have be^i drawn 
on a hearse to Gloucester/ Should this story be doubtful; 
it is certain that soon afterward, she was besieged in' 
Oxford, and as the place could not hold out against 
Stephen another day, she issued at a very early hour in 
the morning from a portal, attended by three knights;* 
all clothed in white, it being a severe frost, and the 
ground covered with snow : the nearest centinel, wfaor 
had been bribed, conducted her between the posts of the 
enemy; she passed the river on foot over the ice, and 
reached Abingdon i^ she at last retired into Normandy 
(1143), and Stephen's party again prevailing, the? i^en-'' 
test languished. 

P. — ^At length then an interval of security and nq^se 
was found for Stephen. 

il.— He did not enjoy much of either: at aH times 
anxious to preserve the just rights of the English crown, 
he was continually harassed by petty, though almost 
unceasing conflicts with the nobility, or with the diurch. 
After some years had passed in the possession of &fi&-' 
carious authority, an alarming danger prasenied itself, 
in the person of Prince Heniy, the son of Matilda, who 
now appeared in Ei^^and, m his way to receive kni^t- 
hood from bis great uncle, David King of Scot^ (1149).'' 
Thki young prince early exhibited great marks of 
ability, and much excited the hopes of his own party : 
soon after his return he was invested with the Dutchy of 
Normandy, and his father dying, he took possession of 
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Anjoa and Maine, as his patrimony; and soon after 
marrying Eleanor (1152,) the heiress of Guicnne and 
Poictou, he became a truly formidable competitor. In 
the year 1153 he invaded England with a considerable 
power, rallied his partizans round him, and a decisive 
battle was daily expected ; hut the nobility, terrified at 
the prospect of farther confusion, interfered, and an 
accommodation was settled, in which it was agreed 
that Stephen shonld possess the crown for life, and that 
on his demise Henry should succeed to the kingdom.' 
During the course of this negociation, Eustace the 
eldest son of Stephen died, which much facilitated its 
conclusion : the claims of bis surviving son William 
seem to have opposed no obstacle. 

F. — ^This treaty placed the kingdom in a very deli- 
cate situation, and iu which it was next to impossible 
that jealousies and quarrels should not arise. 

A. — From such perplexity it was fortunately relieved 
by the death of Stephen himself, in the following year. 
This prince wanted only a better title to the crown to 
have secured many benefits to England ; from this cir- 
cumstance alone no reign was ever more productive of 
misery. Stephen was graceful in person, strong and 
active; he is allowed to have been prompt in decision, 
bold in action: his friends applauded his generosity, his 
enemies admired his forbearance, and he won the hearts 
of all men by affability and condescension : his conduct 
a.s a husband and a father was unexceptionable, nor 
did he, notwithstanding the difficulties of his situation, 
indulge the exercise of crueltj' and revenge.'' 

P.— During tliese ages of turbulence we must not 
expect to find great refinement of manners, or that 
learning and the arts were in a very flourishing 
condition. 
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F. — A, vcAry general misappreheiudon seems to emiM, 
as to the state of maimers with the early Anglo-Normaiui ; 
because in battle they were clad in armoar, our ima- 
gination hastily concludes that they were men of inm, 
fierce and occupied alone with thoughts of war ; whereas, 
after their secure establishment in England, at no time 
did greater dissoluteness of conduct, or effendnacyln 
dress prevail. The Anglo-Normans wore flowing 
doafcs or gowns of silk/ which swept the ground ; thrir 
long curled hair, often ornamented by false additions, 
provoked the anathemas of the church, as well as thehr 
pointed shoes, whose peaks,* stuffed with tow, curled 
upwards like a ram's horn, and were fastened by silver 
chains to the knee;^ Henrjr's principal minister and 
favourite, the Earl of Meulant, or Mellent, was not 
more distinguished by his political talents than by his 
excessive foppery. To the cause of learning in tins 
island the Norman conquest was certainly beneficial ; 
before the arrival of William the clergy, as we have 
seen at the accession of Alfred, contented themselves 
with the slightest smattering of letters, and could hardly 
stammer through the offices of the church : if any <me 
understood grammar, he was a prodigy. The Anglo- 
Saxons were certainly a very rude, and I am afraid 
somewhat a dull people; in acuteness of intellect the 
Normans had much the advantage : although the erudi- 
tion of that age tended as much to corrupt as to im- 
prove the understanding, yet the ecclesiastics infused 
a literary spirit into their own order, and the Latin 
tongue was with them generally cultivated ; indeed the 
Latin of no age, till the revival of learning, is more terse 
and elegant than that of the twelfth century. 

F. — Having praised the purity of the vehicle in 

• Eadmer. ^ Onl. Malmetb. lib. 3. 
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which science was conveyed, waa the nature of the 
instruction worthy of equal commendation? 

^.—During many ages, a system of instruction of 
great antiquity had prevailed throughout Europe, called 
the triviam and quadrivuim :' the iirst term included the 
sciences of grammar, rhetoric, and logic ; the second of 
music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy: this ar- 
rangement was not always strictly adhered to, but the 
elements of these sciences were taught, imperfectly in- 
deed, but as far as they were understood. Not content 
with this course, the Normans resorted to the Arabian 
schools in Spain, where they imbibed some improvement 
in physical science, and delighted themselves with the 
investigation of metaphysical subtiltics, then highly in 
vogue : the utility of some of their inquiries, the follow- 
ing questions, taken from a MS quoted by Dr. Lingard," 
will evince: " Why cajmot plants be produced over fire? 
Why is the nose made to hang over the face 1 Why are 
Qot horns generated on the human forehead ? Whether 
the stars are animals; and if so, whether they have an 
appetite?" 

F. — These absurdities seem introductory to the wran- 
gling disputes of the schoolmen in llic subsequent age. 

A.- — Conjecture supplying the place of inquiry, no 
improvement in the departmeni of natural history 
could be expected : a curious document, however, of 
the state of medicine, remains in the Regimen Satiitatis 
of the School of Salernum, which became a sort of ma- 
nual throughout Europe, and which, though not written 
in England, owes its origin to Robert, dnJce of Nor- 
mandy, who, having been wounded in the crusade by a 
poisoned shaft, applied to the physicians of Salenmm, 

• Joaa. Saiisb. Metal OK . lib.i. c. 12. 
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atfhat time much celebrated^ and being relieved by fheir 
skill, became desirous of some acquaintance with the 
healing art. To oblige him, John of Milan, in concur- 
rence with the whole Salemian Academy, composed 
the work in question, consisting of nearly four hundred 
easy Leonine verses. The poem thus commences : 

Anglomm regi scripnt schola tota Salerni ; 
Si Yis incolamem, si vis te reddere sanum 
Cnras telle graves, irasci crede prophanum ; 
Parce mero, ccenate parom ; non sit tibi Taiuim 
Snrgere post epnlas, sonmiim fbge meri^annm ; 
Hsec bene si serves, tu longe tempore viyes. 

Salerhmn's school thus writes to England's king : 
Its ndes well folloyred, health and safety bring ; 
Shnn busy cares, firom impioiiQ wrath refrun ; 
Sup lightly, think not spare potations vain; 
Rise after meals, indulge not noontide sleep. 
Long shalt thou live, if thou these precepts keep. 

And so the author proceeds, in a very amusing strain 
of quackery, which he pursues through what Dr. Freind* 
calls the six non-naturals in medicine ; he is very copious 
on the virtues of herbs, amongst which sage and rue are 
his chief favourites : the first he calls, '^ salvatrix, con- 
ciliatrix, naturae,'' and asks this astounding question : 

Cur moriatur homo, cm salvia crescit in horto ? 

Why should man die, so doth the sentence say. 
When sage grows in his garden day by day ? 

The work was early ^translated into English, and ac- 
quired general favour. 

P. — As all books in this age were written in Latin, 
was that language commonly understood by other per- 
sons than those of the clerical order? 

. A. — ^To the large mass of the community the Latin 
tongue was then, as it is now, literally a dead language^ 
and even the rich and powerful baron was rarely ac- 
quainted with any tongue except his own, the Gallo- 
Norman. The poets who wished to pay their court to 

• Hist, of Physic, part2. 
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the great, wrote in that dialect : few of their productions 
of this date have seen the light, and from what we cati 
gather, they seemed to consider excellence to con- 
sist in wire-drawing their subject to an intenniuable 
extreroily. Tlie common people still used the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue, little if at all adulterated. 

P.— But the historians wrote in Latin. 

A. — Undoubtedly, and they are both sufficiently 
numerous and respectable, but their appeal was made 
to posterity. As from their pages we have drawn the 
materials of our conversation, a .short account of the 
chief of these writers may not be unacceptable. The 
first, in point of time, is Ingulf, Abbot of Croyland, in 
Lincolnshire, born in London 11130; he was secretary to 
William the Conqueror, in Normandy, and wrote a 
history of his.Abbcy, from its foundation in 6(J4 to the 
year 1091 : in this work he has introduced a variety of 
anecdotes relative to the general hi.story of England. 
The next writer is Eadracr, an Englishman, a monk of 
Canterbury; his work is a history of the affairs of Eng- 
land in his own time, from 106G to 1133, in which he 
has inserted many original papers, and preserved many 
important facts ; the composition is much valued for its 
purity of style, good .sense, learning, and candour. 

P. — The example of these two native historians 
does not very well accord with the accusation of dul- 
ness with which yOH accused the English nation. 

A, — The arrival of the Normans awoke tiie English 
from their intellectual torpor, by exciting their emula- 
tion. Another English instance is William ofMalmes- 
bury, bom in Somersetshire, though it is said that he 
was only of half blood : lie wrote a general biwlory of 
England, in five books, from the arrival of the Saxons 
(449,) to the twenty-sixth year of Henry I. (1130), and a 
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modern history, which he csdls Noveltts, in two books, 
from that year to the escape of the Empress. Madlda 
from Oxford (1143) : his works are highly esteemed ; the 
Latin is purer in style than that of any of his cotempor 
rarieis ; he united much diligence, good sense, and mo^ 
desty, with a sincere regard to truth, though soinewhat 
tinctured with the credulity and • superstition of the 
times. This excellent person, oneof the genuine fttfliers 
of Epglish history, spent his life in the humble station 
of library-keeper in the Abbey of Malmesbury, >i^lieve 
he died (1143). Posterity has certainly accorded to his 
memory more than he demanded : ^' I presume," i^iS 
he, ** not to expect the applause of my cotemporaries'J 
but I hope that, when favour and malevolence are m 
more, I shall receive the character of an indui^tri^us 
though not of an eloquent historian.^ Simeon of Dtii^ 
ham took great pains in collecting the memorialis of Mt 
history, especially iii the north, after they had beefi scltt*^ 
tered by the* Danes : his work is a History of the Kings 
of England, from 616 to the year 1130 ; but it lA thought 
to be chiefly a transcript from the collections of Flormice 
of Worcester, whose Chronicle of Chronicles reaches 
from the beginning of the world to the year 1118. But 
Florence is scarcely thought an original writer, Us woric 
being an epitome or transcript from thd Glironiclte or 
History of Europe, by Marianns Scotus. 

P. — Still your authorities are the depreciaMSd !EbgHsk^ 
A. — I will close the catalogue by diie more example : 
Henry, archdeacon of Huntingdon, was the son of Ni- 
cholas, a married priest : in his youth he had a taste for 
poetry, but in later life he composed a general Historf 
of England, from the earliest accounts to the death of 
King Stephen, in 1154, in eight books : the earlier part» 
are compiled from Bede; the latter he acknowledges to 
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be a mere abridgment of various chronicles, and a rela- 
tion ol' such particulars as he had heard and seen, and 
which are not without their value. 

P. — But it is by English historians that the event 
uf the Conquest, so triumphant to the N^ormans, is alone 
described. 

A. — Wo arc indebted for some particulars toGuliel- 
uius Gemeticensis, a monk of the convent of Jumi^ge. 
His History of the Normans, in eight books, is in its 
earlier parts abbreviated from the larger work on the 
same subject of t)ic canon Dudo. This writer dedicated 
his history to William the Conqueror; at what year it 
ceases ii uncertain, as it was continued by another monk 
to the accession of King Stephen. Gulielmus Pictaven- 
sis, or William of Poictiers, wrote the Acts of King 
WiUiam ; his history reaches only to the year 1070 ; he 
had seen most of what ho recounts, and is esteemed 
faithful, candid, and eloquent; his parallel of William 
with Julius Csesar is very happily sustained. Ordoricus 
VitaJis, a monk of St. Evrcux, where ho lived fiilty-six 
years, wrote an ecclesiastical history in thirteen books, 
in which he intermixed many things relating to English 
history : he is esteemed too copious in his description of 
little matters, and too concise in alTairs of moment, yet 
the whole is valuable : this writer was bom indeed in 
England, but carried to Normandy when very young. 
Some scattered fragments of history are found in several 
minor monastic authors, both native and foreign ; and 
nothwithstanding the darkness of the eleventh century, 
there are few events in the EnglLsh annals so copiously 
detailed by cotemporary and competent autliorities, as 
the Norman Conquest and its immediate consequences. 
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Section I. 

A. — Few edifices in the metropolis are better worth 
' a visit than the Temple Church, as it combines antiquity 
with beauty in a degree exceeded by nothing of similar 
' dimensions in the kingdom. 

P. — ^The exterior appearance of the church, proba- 
bly from its confined situation, excites no particular 
attention: this doorway indeed, which is not readily 
observed, with its round arch ornamented, in admirable 
preservation, gives the perfect idea of a Norman stmc* 
ture immediately subsequent to the conquest 

A. — ^At once entering the western vestibule, we per- 
ceive that it is of a circular form : its elevated roof, sup- 
ported by six clusters of pillars, each cluster consisting 
of four shafts, exhibits one of the earliest instances of 
deviation from the immense columns which we are ac- 
customed to call Saxon. 
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F. — Two other round churches, the odc at Cam- 
bridge aud the other at Northampton, possess those 
huge pillars, and are consequently of somewhat an 
earlier period than the Temple Church. 

A. — Between each cluster of pillars a pointed arch 
rise?, a very early specimen of that form; and imme- 
diately above is an arcade of semicircular arches, so 
intersecting each other as if to show whence the idea of 
the pointed arch was derived. The lower part of the 
building is ornamented with an arcade, or ran^e of 
pointed arches, the bases and capitals of which are in 
the ancient style: over each capital is a grotesque 
head, each varying in attitude and expression. 

F.- — Though the windows above arc of the old 
Saxon semicircular construction, these varieties of style 
harmonize together extremely well ; and as we must 
admit that the structure was completed at once, it is 
curious to observe how the pointed arch seems to be 
struggling to obtain a conquest over its more ancient 
rival, 

A. — The general effect of the structure is eminently 
pleasing, and lighter than could have been expected 
from the period of its erection, which by a rare chance 
we are enabled precisely to ascertain, from an inscrip- 
tion on a tablet placed over the principal entrance, the 
original of which was destroyed by workmen, 1695. By 
it we are informed that Heraclius, the patriarch of Je- 
rusalem, then in England, dedicated the church to the 
Virgin Mary, in the year 1185. 

P. — ^Is it not generally understood that these round 
churches were modelled on the plan of the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, built by Helena, the 
mother of the Emperor Constantine? 

A. — And I believe the opinion is well founded : but 
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tiMHigb we are not to conclade from ibis ofaciimstance 
ihsd uH <li6 wiciedt churches in England of a cinmlar 
form were erected by the Knights l^maplars, yet the pie- 
sent structure was in€iontestab}y built by that fraternity, 
as they removed to Obis spot, from flieir former residence 
in Holbom, in the same year that the church was 
dedicated. 

F. — iik contemplating this beautiful fabric^ we must 
not OTerloa|L the monumental effi^es of nine worthies 
of that celebrated order, reprei^ented as cased in armour, 
in a resupine posture, and executed in marble widi no 
contemptible skill ; most/of them cross-legged, thus in- 
dicating, by a sort of statuary pun, that if they were not 
of the fraternity of the Knights Templars, they had at 
least taken the vow as crusaders: but it remains in 
some uncertainty whose memory they were meant to 
perpetuate. 

A. — One of the figures is generally thought to rej^- 
sent William Mareshall, eairl of Pembrdce^* the excel- 
lent Protector in the reign of Henry the Third. But it 
i$ time to extend our view to the eastern part of the 
building, or chancel, of an oblong form, spacious, ligh^ 
and lofty, consisting of three aisles of equal height : the 
ropf is su^^orted - trf :6igfat quadruple : clusotered piibms^ 
from the capitals of which diverge seii^a}giroined.Til»sj;^^ 
the windows consist of three ipodnted>lancet- shaped 
arches, the cdxtre rising above the latcFal^ones, much 
resembling those of Salisbury Cathedral. The date ef 
this part of the church is fortunately known also, it9 
dedication having 'tak^ place iutbe year 1240. No 
building in England is better calculated than the Temple 
Church to point out the introduction of the pointed aareh^ 
and its gradual emancipation from the earlier Nor- 

" Wcever. Dugdale. 
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man style, of which the perfect doorway is ho fine a 
specimen. In taldng leave of the latter, we may observe 
between the capitals of the pillars eight small half- 
length human figures, said to be elligies of Henry 
the Second, his Queen Eleanor, and the patriarcli 
Ucraclius. 

F.— They afford us then a corroborative proof of 
the erection of the church during the reign of that 
monarch. 

A. — Wc have already seen, in our last conversation, 
that the pretensions of Henry the Second to the English 
throne were derived from his mother, the Empress Ma- 
tilda, daughter and heiress to Heiu-y the First, his father 
being nothing more than the comparatively humble 
Geoffrey, count of Anjou. 

F.— But it i.s absurd to call the introduction of this 
family of Anjou, or Plantageuet, to the throne, the 
' Saxon line restored,' as it is given in the division of 
the English kings in ths common almanacs. Though 
Henry the Second was descended from an Anglo-Saxon 
grandmother, the wife of Henry the First, yet this 
princess had several brothers, who left a numerous 
posterity. 

A. — The yomig Count of Anjou, at the death of 
Stephen, was received by the English with universal 
satisfaction ; and the first acts of his reign corresponded 
with those high expectations which had been formed of 
his rising talents ; he demolished all the newly-erected 
castles,' which had proved so many sanctuaries to rebels 
and freebooters; he dismissed the foreign mercenaries, 
with their leader, WilHam d'Ypres, retained by King 
Stephen, whose disorders and licentiousness had excited 
the abhorrence of the nation;'' he revoked the improvi- 

■ HovcdcD. '' CNciibriji. M, pBris 
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dent grants which had been made, not only by that 
usurper, but those also which had been extorted from 
the necessities of Matilda/ To conciliate still further 
the affections of his subjects, he confirmed the charter 
of liberties, which had been granted by his grandfather 
Henry the First:* and thus order, justice, and security 
were established in a degree to which the nation had 
been long a stranger. 

P. — Did Anjou, the hereditary dominions of Henry's 
family, give its possesser much power on the continent? 

F. — ^Though Anjou could not rival in extent the 
greater fiefs of France, such as Normandy or Burgundy, 
yet, lying in the centre, and being one of the finest 
parts of that kingdom, its station was always respect- 
able, especially after it was augmented by the conquest 
of Touraine : its counts for some generations held the 
office of grand seneschal of France. Fulk, whom we 
have seen take so active a part in opposition to Henry 
the First, had the folly in his latter days to resign the 
inheritance of Anjou for the sceptre of Jerusalem,* 
having married tKe heiress of that kingdom; and his 
patrimonial possessions devolved to his eldest son 
Greoffrey, father of Henry the Second, who obtained 
the sobriquet of Plantagenet, which afterward passed 
into a surname, from his commonly wearing a stalk of 
hroomy planta genista, in his bonnet; though the origin 
of this illustrious appellation, say others, is derived 
from Geoffrey's having applied some twigs of that plant 
to his person by way of penance. Henry the Second was 
never called Plantagenet, but Henry Fitz-Empress, or 
Henry Court Mantel, from the fashion of his cloak. 

il.— The possessions of Henry in France were ob'^ 
jects of the utmost alarm to the French king, since tqi 
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Anjou and Toiiraine, his paternal iuheritance, were 
united Normandy and Maine, which he derived, together 
with England, from his mother, Matilda, who had re- 
signed the government in his favour ; and to these were 
added the provinces of Poitou, Saintogne, Auvcrgnc, 
Perigord, Limousin, Angoumois, and Gulenne, of which 
he became sovereign in right of his wife Eleanor, heiress 
of the Duke of Guienne. Thus a third part of France, 
even in extent, and equal to a half in value, was united 
in his person, and the vassal became a more powerful 
prince than his suzerain, or sovereign lord. 

P.^What part of these latter provinces constituted 
the dukedom of Aquitaine, the representative of which, 
as well as of Normandy, was accustomed to form a part 
of the pageantry in the coronation of the kings of Eng- 
land, till discontinued by George the Fourth? 

-4.— Guienne is merely a corruption of the word 
Aquitaine. The ancient Aquitani were a people of Old 
Gaul, who inhabited the banks of the Garonne ; but their 
limits were never exactly defined : the dukedom seems to 
have consisted of the provinces of Guienne and Gas- 
cony. Eleanor, the heiress of these large possessions, 
was married to Louis the Seventh, king of France, in 
very early life : she continued his wife for sixteen years, 
and bore two daughters; but attending him in a crusade 
to Palestine against the infidels, she became the object 
of his jealousy by her supposed partiality towards a 
handsome Saracen. Louis, more dehcate than politic, 
procured a divorce upon the ground of consanguinity,' 
and restored those rich provinces which licr marriage 
had annexed to the crown of France. 

F.— There must have been an inauspicious disparity 
of age, as Henry could scarcely have attained his twen- 

■ Gcrvas. Duroh. 
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titilb year^ ivhil&t the lady must at least hate rented 
thiHy. 

'•■ A. — However desirable might be such a marriage ia 
the 'eyes of ambition^ its oonseqo^ices were as might 
be expected: ESeanor had sufficient power to allure^ 
bcrt not to retain the affection of Henry; and the most 
jititatiDg jealousy on her part^ with continued neglect 
en bis, embittered the latter years of their life withjsiudi 
vexations, as few, even royal couples, have exhibited 
an exam))te). - 

P. — Henry could i)Ossess no great delicacy of feel- 
ing In ei^etising a repudiated wife, whose reputation 
must have reooi^ed considerable injury. 

A. — So thought King Louis; who said that the 
p!»orest gentleman in his kingdom would not desire 
Eleanor for his bride, her conduct ha^^ing rendered her 
so infamous.* But in this he was greatlymistd^en, as 
many princes of the highest rank in France were anxious 
to^pdssess the wealthy heiress ; some even went so far 
fts to form designs of seizing and marrying her by force. 
As socm as she arrived safe in Guienne, she sent to 
Henry, whom she had seen twice at the court of Loois^ 
the ofier of her hand : he repaired to her at Poictiers, 
and in six weeks after her div^ce they were married.^ 

P. — ^This marriage does not form an agreeable trait 
in Henry's character. '• ^ 

F. — ^Eleanor is more remiemberedthan'Soiy. of our 
^icient queens; for which she is indebted to ^nnmenMiB 
traditionary baUads, in which the fair Roseunoud^is re- 
presented as being compelled to choose her 4eadi by 
the hard alternative of the dagger or the poisoned bowl. 
Though such a catastrophe appears to be without the 

least foundation, it is not improbable that the solicitude 
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of Henry to hide his intrigue, gave occasion to the tra- 
dition of his having constructed a labyrinth in his palace 
at Woodstock, to conceal his mistress : indeed the poet 
Drayton asserts that its ruins under ground were in his 
time remaiiung.' Henry, hy not observing, on his re- 
turn from paying her a visit, a silken thread which had 
accidentally become attached to his shoe," unluckily 
revealed the intricacies of this retreat to the jealous 
scrutiny of Queen Eleanor. But this storyhas Tarions 
versions. 

j4.— Rosamond was the daughter of Walter de Clif- 
ford," a baron of Herefordshire. At what period her 
unfortunate connexion with her royal lover originated 
is not ascertained ; but her beauty has been celebrated 
by every succeeding age: she died 1177, and was buried 
in the convent of Godstow, near Oxford, with this quib- 
bling epitaph, which an attempt to translate would be 
hopeless : 

" Hie JDCPt in tiimlni, Robd muntii, non Rosa mundn, 
Non redolet, Hcd ulcl, quai mlolere solct.'' 

The old chroniclers never allude to the tragical or 
violent death of Rosamond, further than by relating 
that the furious menaces of the queen produced such 
an eflcct upon her spirits, that she did not long survive, 
Her tomb being adorned with various pieces of sculp- 
ture, one of them a cup, probably an accidental orna- 
ment, might suggest the notion that she was poisoned.' 
F,— Henry bestowed large revenues upon the mo- 
nastery of Godstow, on condition that lamps should be 
kept perpetually burning about the tomb of Rosamond ; 
but under the reign of his successor, Hugh, the bishop 
of Lincoln, commanded them to be removed, as un- 

■ Heroiwil Eiilslles. * Holinshcd. 
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worthy of so holy a place/ But it may be a question 
whether mere piety and zeal against vice excited the 
prelate: to this good act^ or his desire to pay court to 
Queen Eleanor, who then governed the kingdom. 

A.— But it ought to be observed, that Henry's early 
and continued disregard of sound morals disturbed not 
only the glory of his reign, but at one time absolutely 
endangered the existence of his throne; even though he 
never permitted in the objects of his affections any in- 
terference with his government, being, as a noble histo- 
rian* expresses it, " Though too frequently a lover, yet 
always a king." 

F. — Rosamond had two sons: the elder, named 
Richard Longespee, from the sword he wore, was created 
Earl of Salisbury ; the younger, Geoffrey, though of amar- 
tial turn, was early promoted to the bishopric of Lincoln. 
It was his custom in conversation to strengthen his as- 
sertions by making this appeal : '' I protest by my faith 
and the king my father ; " upon which the facetious royal 
chaplain, Walter de Mapes, used to observe, that it 
would be as well were he to remember sometimes his 
mother's honesty, as well as his father's royalty.^ 

A. — The early years of Henry's reign were distin- 
guished by much happiness and prosperity. An incur- 
sion of the Welsh was repelled by the king in person, 
after his standard-bearer, Henry de Essex, had basely 
taken flight;'' and he soon after increased his power on 
the continent, in a dispute with the Duke of Britany 
for the possession of the town of Nantz, lately occofttnl 
by Geoffrey, the king's brother, now deceased, which 
ended in its delivery to Hearj. The duke, desirous of 
procuring the support of so great a monarch, contracted 
Constance, the heiress of his duchy, then an infant, to 
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Geoffrey, third son of Henry, of the like tender age ;* 
and djring a few years after, this important province 
was yielded to ihe king as mesne lord and nataral gnar- 
dian, and for the present annexed to his other extensive 
dominions (1158). A disputed claim with the French 
king to the county of Toulouse is worth mentioning, 
merely on account of its introducing a scutage, instead 
of the personal service of the military tenants of the 
crown, the first to be met with in English history.^ 

F. — It was during this quarrel that the French and 
English monarchs met the Pope at the castle of Torci, 
on the Loire; and they gave him such marks of respect, 
that both dismounted to receive him, and holding each 
of them one of the reins of his bridle, walked on foot by 
his side;"" a spectacle, cries an ecclesiastical writer"^ in 
an ecstasy, to Grod, angels, and men, and such as had 
never before been exhibited to the world (1161). 

P. — ^And which we may safely imagine never will 
again. 

F. — ^Yet not long before, the Emperor Frederic Bar- 
barossa, at the ceremony of his first reception at Rome, 
held the stirrup of Pope Adrian the Fourth much against 
his inclination:*' it is said, that being on the wrong side 
of the horse, and admonished by the Pontiff of that error, 
he made answer that his ignorance must be excused, 
as he had never before done the office of a grbom. It 
has.even been reported, that when Frederic was kneeling 
to receive absolution, that the Pope placed his foot on 
the emperor's neck. 

A. — ^Henry, disgusted perhaps by such examples of 
papal haughtine3S, as well as by the unlimited power 
ex;ercised by the ecclesiastics in his dominions, at 
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fhis timd meditated a scheme of redacing his clei^. to 
a~ state of obedietice to the civil power^ fhnn which 
they: were at tiuiA time ^^empt; an enterprise justified 
by sound poHcy^ yet by aa unfortunate mistake in tlie 
cfaioiee of his instrument, it involved the king in much 
dtsquietade and danger, widiout effecting the purpose 
wMcbha ted so much at heart. 

JFl— Henry's quarrel with Thomas k Beoket is the 
most remkikable domestic transaction in the earlier 
periods of Englii^ history. 

A.-^-Tim celebrated- person^ the first man of English 
descent who since the Norman conquest: had risen to 
any considerable preferment, was the son of Gilbert 
Becket, a citizai of London ; who traveling inta the Ifalj 
Land as a pilgrim, was taken prisoner, and became Ute 
slave of a Mahometan chief. In his captivity be had 
the fortune to acquire the affections of his master^s 
daughter, who aided him to escape; but the lady, un- 
able to endure the absence of her lover, speedily fol- 
lowed him. Tie only English words with which she 
was acquainted were Lcmdon and-Gilberlj iand arriving 
in the metropolis, she ran from street to street, rq^ating 
'^ Gilbert, Gilbert,'' to a deriding crowd. But ^e love, 
ever faithful to his votaries, at length directed her steps 
to Beckofs house : he received her with the utmcMst 
affection; and having married her, by the advice of six 
bishops assembled at St. Paul's, she assumed the Ciuris^ 
tian faith, and was baptized by the name of Matildia. * 

P. — This is a pretty little romance ; how much of 
it may be true ? 

A. — It is but a mere epitome of a long detail In the 
genuine monkish style of the old chronicles, and it 

must be owned to carry somewhat of a suspicious ap- 
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pearance. Thomas h Beckct, the son of this interestint; 
couple, seems to have been early intended for the church, 
as he was first educated at Merton Abbey, and conti- 
nued his studies at the universities of Oxford and Paris. 
Having been introduced to the notice of Theobald, 
archbishop of Canterbury, he was promoted to the arch- 
deaconry of that diocese, and recommended to the kio^ 
as worthy of further trust and preferment.' Beckct so 
well improved his opportunities, that he speedily be- 
came the most favoured minister and intimate compa- 
nion of the monarch : advanced to the dignity of chan- 
cellor, employments and trusts of all kinds were heaped 
upon him without measure and without propriety: he 
held a scandalous number of ecclesiastical benefices; 
he had royal ciistles and forts committed to his custody, 
and various escheats of great baronies that had devolved 
to the crown. These revenues he expended without 
account or control : his way of Hfe was splendid; his 
amusements gay; and the king frequentlycondescended 
to partake of his entertainments." 

P. — Itut how was such favouritism consistent with 
the acknowledged good sense of Henry? 

A. — ^The fascination of Becket's manners, combined 
with singular dexterity, seems somewhat to have hood- 
winked the usual discernment of the king. After trans- 
acting the most important business, they would play 
togethei', says a cotemporary, like boys of the same 
age.*^ Once as the king and the chancellor were riding 
in the streets of London, they observed a beggar who 
was sluvering with cold : " Would it not be very praise- 
worthy," said the king, " to give that poor man a warm 
coat in this severe seasonf" " It would, surely," replied 
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the chancellor ; ^ and you do well. Sir, in thinking of 
such good actions/' ** Then he shall have one pfresently/- 
eried Henry; and seizing the skirt of Becket's coat, 
which was scarlet and lined with ermine, began to pull 
it violently. After a struggle, in which both had nearly 
tumbled from Iheir horses, the king bestowed the coat 
upon the beggar, who was not a little astonidied at 
the present.* 

P. — ^But these social accomplishments, we may 
suppose, were not exactly calculated to exalt Becket 
to the primacy. 

A. — From the pliancy of Becket's manners, H^iry 
might conclude that his minister would assist in flie 
favourite project of retrenching the ecclesiastical privi- 
leges, as he had always been acquainted with his mas* 
tei^s intentions in that particular ; yet perhaps a nice 
observer might have discovered, in the inordinate pomp 
which the chancellor was fond of displaying, a principle 
of pride which would, in upholding an undivided and 
unborrowed power, be well adapted to resist the in* 
clinations of his sovereign. 

F. — ^The description of Beckef s magnific^ice snr* 
prises us by its extreme ostentation: in this part of his 
conduct we are reminded of Cardinal Wolsey in a later 
age. Becket, travelling in France on a mission to the 
French king, was attended by a vast retinue : whenever 
he entered a town, the procession was led by two hun- 
dred and fifty boys, singing national airs ; then came 
his hounds in couples, succeeded by eight waggons, 
covered with skins, and protected by guards: these 
contained the ornaments of his chapel, plate, and va- 
rious furniture; then followed twelve sumpter horses, 
on each of which rode a monkey, with the groom be- 
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hind on his knees ; next came mimcrous esquires, bear- 
ing the shields and leading the chargers of their knights; 
then the falconers and officers of the household, with 
knights and clergymen, riding two and two; and last 
the aml>assador, conversing with a few friends: the 
people exclaiming, "What must the King of England 
be, when his chancellor travels in such state?"" 

F. — The elevation of Becket to the primacy was 
contrary to the advice of many of the ministers, and of 
Matilda, the king's mother;'' indeed its impropriety was 
so obvious as to induce a prelate to observe, that the 
king had worked a miracle, by changing a layman 
(Becket having only taken deacon's orders) and a sol- 
dier into an archbishop,' 

A, — Xo sooner was the primate installed in his high 
dignity, than he at once dropped the mask, and asto- 
nished the king by the suddenness and completeness of 
the alteration. Though Becket retained in his retinue 
and attendance much of his ancient pomp, so well cal- 
culated to strike the vulgar, yet in his own person he 
exhibited the most ostentations humility: he wore sack- 
cloth next his skin, and changed it so seldom that it 
became fdled with vermin; his usuiil diet was bread 
and water, made unsavoury with bitter herbs; and he 
was perpetually engaged in some office of devotion." 
The first fruits of this change was the resignation of 
the chancellorship, which he sent to Henry in Nor- 
mandy, without previously apprizing the king of his in- 
tention, who now began to open his eyes with wonder 
at the mistake which he had committed. 

F.— It is true that Becket said to the king, " If you 
appoint me to the primacy, we shall not agree;' but 
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Ilenry understood the threat as pure rafllery, and was 
not less susceptible to the shame of having been so 
completely duped. 

A. — ^However, nothing daunted in bis purpose, the 
king resolved to begin that reformation in the church 
which its abases so imperioosly demanded. It vras as- 
serted that, since the king's accession, no less than a hun- 
dred murders had been committed by clergymen/ who by 
the privil^es of their order could not be punished by the 
civil power. An atrocious case had justly excited the 
popular indignation : a clerk in Worcestershire having 
seduced a gentleman's daughter, and afterwards mur- 
dered the father, Henry required that the delinquent 
should be tried in the king's court ;^ Becket insisted on 
the privileges of the church, and protected the criminal, 
confining him in the bishop's prison, lest he should be 
seized by the king's officers; and maintained that no 
greater punishment could be inflicted than d^;radation; 
and* when it was demanded that, after the priest had 
been degraded, he should be delivered up to the civil 
power, the primate refused, on the ground that it would 
be iniquitous to try a man twice upon the same 
accusation. 

F. — ^Well might a cotemporary monastic writer 
exclaim, that the bishops were more intent in maintain- 
ing the liberties of the clergy than in correcting their 
vices.'' 

A. — ^The conduct of Becket on this occasion has 
been viewed in different lights by the partisans of the 
Romish church and by Protestants ; what was the de- 
termining motive which induced Becket to become the 
inflexible champion of the privileges of the clergy, does 
not very clearly appear. The ordinary ends of ambition 
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would have been more readily obtained by Bccket's 
compliance with the king's inclinations, as the union of 
the primacy with the chancellorship must have bestowed 
a power in that age utterly uncontrollable. About a 
year after his elevation to the primacy, Becket attended 
n general council, held at Tours by Pope Alexander 
the Third, at which he was treated with the most marked 
respect;' and as the immediate predecessor of the 
reigning Pope was Nicholas Breakspear, who assumed 
the name of Adrian the Tourth, the only Englishman 
who ever filled the pontifical chair, it is not improbable 
that Becket might consider the papacy itself, by some 
fortunate contingency, as within his reach. 

F. — To account for the sudden transformation of a 
gay and luxurious courtier into an austere and solemn 
monk, a modem French writer" attributes to Becket the 
desire of becoming the protector of the still despised 
natives of the Anglo-Saxon race; but this imitation of 
Moses in the court of Pharaoli is not borne out by any 
feasible reasoning, no expression of tenderness or re- 
gard towards his oppressed countrymen ever escaping 
from the lips of the blessed Thomas himself. 

A. — Henry resolving to embrace the opportunity 
which the enormous crime that had occurred in Wor- 
cestershire now afforded, summoned an assembly of the 
prelates at Westminster, and put to them this plain and 
decisive question : " Are you willing to submit to the 
ancient laws and customs of the kingdom?" They una- 
nimously replied, " We are willing, save the privileges 
of our order and the honour of God."' This artifice, as 
may be supposed, served only to provoke the iiidigna- 
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tion of the monarchy who left the assembly witfi visible 
marks of displeasure. 

F. — But surely in apology for the bishops it may be 
said, that there was no impropriety in resisting an in- 
novation. If the king applied for their consent^ it viras 
an acknowledgment that they had a right to withhold it ; 
nor did it come with a very good grace that the clergy 
alone should be requested to go back to the Anglo- 
Saxon customs^ and resign those immunities which they 
had acquired under the Norman kings^ when the mo- 
narch and the nobility retained the vast accession 
of power which they had accumulated in the same 
period. 

A. — Becket being pressed to alter his reply^ said> 
if an angel from heaven should advise him to make the 
acknowledgment without the saving clause, he would 
anathematize him.^ But here the primate exhibited a 
weakness which has utterly tarnished the consistency 
of his conduct ; for strange to say, the Pope's legate in 
England, unwilling to hazard the friendship of Henry at 
an important juncture of his master's affairs, prevailed 
with Becket to give an unconditional assoit, and to 
promise that he would obey *' the customs oi flie kii^- 
dom,'* without exception or reserve.* 

P. — Such an unaccountable concession aj^pears a 
complete triumph to the king. 

A. — ^The monarch, not content with a verbal pio- 
mise, which he conjectured the prelates would take die 
first opportunity to retract, summoned a great national 
council at Clarendon, near Salisbury (1164^) wlucii 
passed a body of lavrs, called the Constituticms ot Cla- 
rendon:* the two chief of which were, that no ajH^eal 
should be made to the Pope without the king*s pennis- 
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sion; and that the clergy should be amenable to the 
civil courts. To these laws he compelled the prelates 
again to promise obedience. Becket for a long; time 
obstinately withheld his assent; but finding himself 
deserted even by his brethren, overcome by the solicita- 
tions of some powerful friends, iind perhaps alarmed at 
the sight of armed men * stationed in an apartment with 
swords drawn and their garments tucked up, as if pre- 
pared for some desperate action, he reluctantly com- 
plied, and again took the oath " legally, with good 
t'aith, and without fraud or reserve,"" to observe the 
Contititutions. But he still declined to set his seal and 
signature ; a miserable evasion, but an eminent example 
of that mental reservation so pertinaciously patronized 
by the church of Rome. 

F. — Thus far the king appears to have performed 
the duties of a wise, powerful, and enlightened monarch ; 
indeed his principles were somewhat too far advanced 
for the spirit of the age, as after all they were not se- 
conded by the general voice of the community : the op- 
position oi" the clergy was natural, and must be received 
with those grains of allowance for the esprit du corps 
which has ever existed in all ancient and powerful 
establishments. 

j4.— Becket retired to his diocese, dispirited and 
mortified; he soon pretended the deepest contrition 
and repentance for the part which be had taken, and 
refused to exercise his clerical functions till he had re- 
ceived absolution from the Pope," who, instigated by 
his intrigues, declined to ratify the obnoxious Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon, and thus rendered the whole plan of 
Henry abortive. 

P. — That musjt surely be an accommodating sys- 
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tern of religion, which can dissolve obligations when 
they begin to be felt inconvenient. 

A. — ^Becket attempted to flee the kingdom^ but the 
vessel was twiqe put back by contrary winds. Being 
summoned to ah interview at Woodstock^ the king 
coolly asked if he had left England because it was too 
small to contain them both ? "" But the temper of Henry, 
ever subject to violent starts of passion, at length got 
the better of his judgment. In a council held a short 
time after at Northampton, Becket was summoned to 
appear on a pretended contempt of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, for which he was amerced in a heavy fine; 
several other large sums were demanded upon equally 
frivolous pretences ; and to complete the climax, a sud- 
den claim was made for arrears of account whilst he 
acted as chancellor, to the amount of forty-four thousand 
marks,*" a sum equivalent to a million of pounds at the 
present day. But Henry much mistook his ground ; the 
spirit of Becket being too lofty to sink beneath such 
oppression. After deliberating a few days, the arch- 
bishop at length ordered mass to be celebrated at the 
altar of St. Stephen, directing it to begin as at the festi- 
val of that proto-marty r, '^ Princes sat and spake against 
me." '^ He thence went to court, arrayed in his sacred 
vestments, and taking the cross in his own hands, bore 
it aloft as his protection, and marched into the royal 
apartments.** The king, astonished at this parade, which 
seemed to threaten him with excommunication, retired 
into an inner chamber, but sent some prelates to remon- 
strate with the primate upon his audacious behaviour. 
Becket reproved their presumption, and strictly inhi- 
bited them, who were his suffragans, from assisting at 
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any triai whidi the king miglil iiistitiile against him, tis 
he appealed tu the supreme pontiff ajjainst such iniqui- 
tous judges; but thinking himself no longer safe at 
Northampton, he withdrew privately by night in the 
habit of a monk,* and after various dangers reached 
the continent in safety. 

F. — Such boldness and inflexibility were calculated 
to ensure popular favour, and induce men, against their 
better judgment, lo overlook his ingratitude towards the 
king, his violation of his oath and engagements, as well 
as the unreasonableness of the ecclesiastical privileges, 
of which he affected to be the champion. 

A. — The king immediately sent embassies to the 
King of France and to the Pope ; but Becket had fore- 
stalled his purpose in both instances : Louis, besides 
being excessively superstitious, was well pleased to 
give disturbance to Henry's government; he had even 
honoured Becket with a visit at Soissons,'' When 
Henry's ambassadors, in mentioning to him the ground 
of their master's complaint, called Becket 'the late arch- 
bishop,' the French monarch suddenly stopt them, say- 
ing, " I am a king as well as the King of England, but 
I am neither willing nor able to degrade even the lowest 
cicrk in my dominions."* At a conference with the Pope, 
who gave, as might be expected, but a cold reception to 
d magnificent embassy, one of the English bishops blun- 
dered in his set Latin speech, substituting two or three 
times the word oporluehal lor oporlebal ;" which causing 
much ridicule, tlic interview was productive of no 
advantage. 

F. — Becket himself took a surer method iif olitainin^ 
the Pope's favour, by repairing in person to Kumc, and 
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resigning his see into tlie hands of the supreme pontiff, 
who invested him anew with the dignity.* 

A. — In the bitterness of the quarrel, flemry omu- 
mitted an act of great injustice: he banished all the 
relatives, friends, and dependants of the primate^ to the 
number of four hundred persons, without distinction of 
age or sex, and confiscated their estates;^ he even 
compelled them to make oath, before their departure, 
ihat they would instantly join their patron : idly ex- 
pevrtiiig that Becket would thus be reduced to ne<$ej3sity 
in relieving them. But the archbishop, now supported 
by the funds of the French monarch, and roused, not 
overwhelmed, by this new hardship, issued a censure, 
excommunicating the king's chief ministers by name, 
and suspended the spiritual thunder of an interdiction 
over Henry himself, that he might avoid the blow^ by « 
timely repentance.*" 

P. — And did this great monarch stand in awe of 
such a species of vengeance ? 

A. — Becket found his threats of sufficient strength, 
not only to protect himself> but to reduce Henry to tiie 
necessity of appealing to the Pope ; which act was vir- 
tually a repeal of his own constitutions, and conseqnentiy 
a complete triumph to Socket's cause. The king too 
began to perceive that no final advantage would accrue 
by continuing the contest: several treaties of reco&i 
oiliation were broken off by the mutual suspicion and 
insincerity of the parties ; Henry insisting upon a 8iitv0 
to his royal dignity, and Becket upon a salvo to flie 
honour of God, clauses that were perfectiy understood; 
and then, when all difficulties were removed, the king 

refused to grant the kiss of peace/ a ceremony usual at 
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tliat period, as a pledge of forgiveness. At length (1170) 
Jlecket was presented to the king at Fretville, in Nor- 
mandy : the meeting was attended with much hypocrisy 
on both sides ; the prelate would have thrown himself 
upon his knees in the dirt, which the king prevented, 
and in retnrn condescended to hold the stirrnp whilat 
Becket remounted his horse." 

P. — The terror of an interdiction must have been 
great indeed, which could induce so haughty a prince 
thus to humiliate himself. 

F. — The haughtiness of Henry was more tlian 
matched by the inflexible pride of Becket. Previous to 
this reconciliation, in a conference between the kings of 
France and England, Henry said, " Let Becket act to- 
wards me with the same submission which the greatest 
of his predecessors have paid to the least of mine, and 
there shall be no controversy between ns."\ Even the 
Pope recommended, in an epistle to Becket, that, 
" Saving the honour of his office and the liberty of the 
church, he should humble himself to Henry, and strive 
to recover his afTection,"' But humility was a lesson 
that the primate would never learn. 

A. — The conditions of Becket's restoration were in 
themselves a victory, as it was agreed that " obedience 
to the ancient customs," the old ground of controversy, 
should be buried in oblivion. During the ncgociation, 
Henry, justly alarmed at the consequence of the threat- 
ened interdiction, thought that, by associating his eldest 
son. Prince Henry, in his government, he should at 
least secure the throne to his family ; and for this pur- 
pose he had the youth crowned at Westminster by the 
archbishop of York.'' Becket having obtained intelli- 
gence of this intention of the king, broke out in expres- 
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sions of the utmost violence^ pretending that hims^^ 
as archbishop of Canterbury, had alone the right to 
officiate ; which was altogether a groundless pteteac^, 
as even the Conqueror was crowned by an archbishop 
of York : and when he discovered that the Pope had 
privately absolved the ministers of Henry from Hfk 
sentence of excommunication^ his arrogance and rage 
become truly ludicrous, and exhibit no very inviting 
portrait of a cadiolic martyr. In a letter on this occa- 
sion he writes : '' Satan is let loose to the destractioa 
of the church ; Barabbas is freed and Christ is crucified 
a second time ; such impenitent sinners ev^i St. Peter 
himself had not the power to absolve." But he adds|^ in 
a comfortable strain of self-satisfaction, *' As for me, I 
commit to Crod his own cause.*** 

F. — It has been suggested that, from these hypocri- 
tical or self-deluding expressions, Becket meditated a 
project of obtaining an ascendancy over the mind of tiie 
prince; as, had he officiated, it would have been easy to 
insinuate that the youthful monarch was indebted to the 
primate for his crown. 

A. — On Becket s arrival in England he was coldly 
received by the nobility, but with much applause by the 
populace.^ He now proceeded to exercise a most un- 
justifiable act of vindictiveness, which shows his ge- 
nuine character. Near Canterbury, messengers came to 
him from the archbishop of York and the bishcq^. of 
London and Salisbury, who were proceeding to the 
king in Normandy ; to whom he notified a sentence of 
suspension against the ardibisliop,and a bull of exo«n- 
munication against the two Intter prelates, in^ch he had 
procured from Rome against them f<w the part which 
they had taken in Prince Henry's conmation. This act 



excited general indignation: Ihe shcriflf ol' Kent asked 
whether he meant by tliis bold step to bring fire and 
sword into the kinfjdom?" 

P. — The bononr of God or of the church could 
surely form no ground for these proceedings. 

F. — fiecket miijht judge otherwise; for though the 
king had consented to annul the Constitutions of Cla- 
rendon, he still persisted to carry their spirit into va- 
rious acts of his administration; and the primate might 
apprehend that the immunities of the clergy would at 
length fall a saeriticc. By this bold stroke Henry would 
sec that he must look for no relaxation in Becket's op- 
position, the archbishop's intrepidity defying all dan- 
ger; as after six years' exile his spirit was so unsub- 
dued, that he told the King of France at his departure, 
he was going into England to play for his head.'' 

A. — Becket, desirous of paying a visit to the young 
prince at Woodstock, was prevented by a message from 
proceeding further than the metropolis, where he made 
a sort of triumphal entry, amidst the acclamations of 
all ranks of its inhabitants. Returning to his diocese, 
he employed himself in excommunicating many of his 
ancient enemies, amongst others Ranulf dc Broc and 
Roger his brother: the latter for no other cause than 
that he had cut off the tail of one of the prelate's 
sumpter horses," 

P. — However trivial or ridiculous such an incident 
may appear, it would be felt by such a man as Becket 
as an unpardonable all'ront. 

A. — The suspended and excommunicated prelates 
liaviog reached Normandy, threw themselves at the 
lying's feet, beseeching him to relieve them from the hu- 
Tniliating situation in which they were placed by Becket." 
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Henry foresaw the immediate revival of fliat contest 
between the crown and the mitre, which he fondly hoped 
his concessions had appeased ; and gready agitated^ Im 
asked them, "What would you have me do?"- ^f It is 
not for us/' replied the archbishop of Tcnrk, '^ to say 
what should be done; but whilst Becket lives, neither 
you nor your kingdom will ever be at peace/' Hhu 
artfully instigated, Henry broke out into a paroxysm 
of fury, exclaiming, '' Shall this fellow, who came to 
court on a lame horse, with all his estate in a walkt 
behind him, trample upon the king, the royal family, 
and the whole kingdom? WiU none of all those lasy, 
cowardly knights ^diom I maintain delivier me from 
this turbulent priest ? '' * 

F. — Such exclamations might be well tenned some* 
thing more than indiscreet. 

A. — ^They led indeed to a fatal result : four knights 
of Henry's household, Reginald Fitx-lTise, Wflliam 
de Traci) Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Brito, 
taking these passionate expressions to be a hint for 
Becket's death, secretly withdrew fiom court, and, as a 
monkish writer relates, conducted by the devil,^ arrived 
by difierent roads at die castle of Ranulf de Broc, six 
miles from Canterbury, December 28, 1170. The next 
morning, accompanied by twelve men at aims, thej^ w^ 
paired to the abbey, and were admittei inki an iqMort- 
m&kt, in which they tmm4 tfH) archbislM^ conversing 
\ritik some of his ctargy. Fitx-Urse iirfiumed him tiiat 
tkey were sent by die king to command him to absolve 
the prelates: a violent altercation ensuing, Aey gave 
bints that his life would be in danger if he did not 
comply. At the departure of the knights, they diaiged 
his servants not to allow him lo flee; <m vdiich Becket 

« Hist, QutMlfm. ^ Fitx-Slepli. 



cried out with great vehemence, " I will never flee 
from any mau living; and I defy the rage of impious 
assassins." ' 

P. — Thus warned, it is singular that some measures 
of security were not resorted to. 

A. — The friends of the primate blamed the rough- 
ness of his answers, and pressed him to escape; but 
he replied, that he wanted no advice, knowingwell how 
to act. Intelligence being brought that the knights were 
arming, " What matters it," he exclaimed, " let them 
arm:"" but some of his servants, greatly alarmed, hur- 
ried him into the church, where the evening service was 
performing, as a place of greater security. The knights 
now approached, and finding the gates of the Abbey 
closed, would have used force, but de Brtic -showed 
them a passage through a window by which they got 
in. Not finding the archbishop, they followed him to 
the cathedral ; the monks seeing their approach, would 
have locked the doors, but Becket forbade them, desir- 
ing them not to make a castle of a church.' The four 
knights finding no resistance, rushed into the choir, 
and brandishing their weapons, called out, " Where 
is Thomas il Becket? where is tlie traitor?" At which 
receiving no answer, they continued, " Wlierc is the 
archbishop?" At this Becket boldly advanced, and 
said, "Here I am, an archbishop, but no traitor."" 
The conspirators again commanded him to absolve the 
excommunicated prelates: he replied, tliat no satisfac- 
tion had been made, nor would he comply. " Thou 
shalt die then according to thy desert," exclaimed the 
infuriated knights, and seizing him, they endeavoured 
to drag him from the church, but Becket clinging to a 
pillar, they were unable to force him out : during the 

■ GerVBs. FiU-Stcp!i. ■■ HLst. Q,in,lrn. ' Titi Kl.-jili. Ml.1,1, 
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stra^le he shook Traci so roaghly as almost to tinrow 
him down; and as Fitz-Urse approached, the aicb- 
bishop thrast him violently away^ calling him a pimp*/ 
at which opprobious expression the enraged assassin 
lifted his sword^ and a monk interposing, had his ann 
nearly severed from his body. Becket, who had bowed 
his neck and joined his hands together in a postore of 
prayer^ was wounded on the head^ aitd by three otiier 
blows given by the conspirators^ his sknll was almost 
cloven in two^ and his brains scattered about the pave- 
ment of the church.** 

P. — It is natural in remarkable transactions to look 
Yor parallel cases; but I recollect nothing in history 
which reminds us of this appalling catastrophe, an ardi- 
bishop of acknowledged sanctity, slain before the altar 
which he had made the greatest sacrifices to defend. 

F. — ^Becket is said to have been of tall stature, and 
to. have possessed a graceful carriage, with a mild and 
handsome countenance ; his nose was prominent, a little 
inflexed. It is admitted, that he was unstained with the 
vices of the court, even during his career of gaiety as 
the companion of Henry."" 

A. — ^The motives of Becket's conduct it appears 
difficult to appreciate ; he might at first assume the cha- 
racter of a zealot, merely from principles of ambition, 
but becoming inflamed in the contest, he probably 
worked himself up into a real enthusiasm: he was, 
doubtless, a man of consummate cunning, undaunted 
courage, and invincible constancy. Who could not wish 
him a better cause ? 

F. — Yet both the man and his cause have found 
defenders even at the present day, in modem catholic 
writers,*^ who overlook in their vindication the singular 

• mst. Quadra. ^ Fitz-Stepb. • Ibid. ^ Berington. Lingafd. 
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ingratitudo, the unrelenting vcDgcance, and overween- 
ing pride of Thomas a Becket. 

A. — Henry was fully aware of the abhorrence which 
Becket's assassination was calculated to excite ; and 
justly alarmed at the situation to which his culpable 
and passionate expressions had exposed him, he shut 
himself from the light of the sun,' and pretended,- for it 
could but be pretence, to refuse all sustenance for three 
days;" but in that interval he well matured his plans, 
and speedily despatched an embassy to the I'ope, to 
whom he protested his innocence of the murder, and 
professed his willingness to submit entirely to the judg- 
ment of his holiness;' by applying also certain argu- 
ments, the force of which was well undersood at Rome, 
he suspended the dreaded interdiction and anathema, 
which a weak prince would most certainly have incurred. 

F. — But the clergy at home were not backward in 
magnifying the merits of their martyr: endless were 
the panegyrics on his virtues, and innumerable miracles 
were wrought over his reliques. 'An account of them 
in two volumes'" was at one time preserved at Christ 
Church in Canterbury; every disease was cured, lest 
eyes and limbs were restored to those who had been 
deprived of them;' not only dead men were raised to 
life, but horses, dogs, and cows/ These wonders began 
very early ; the saint being exposed to view before he 
was buried, rose up out of his coffin, and lighted the 
wax candles ; and after the funeral ceremony was over, 
he held up his hand to bless the people:^ t*vo years 
after his death he was canonized by his ancient friend 
Pope Alexander the third ; his body was removed to a 
magnificent Shrine, pilgrims of every rank arrived at 
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Canterbury, from all parts of Europe. The altars <rf 
the Virgin and of Christ became deserted, and the well- 
worn steps of Becket's tomb attest to this day the innu- 
merable devotees who offered their oblations. 

P. — I recollect to have read that in one year they 
exceeded in number one hundred thousand/ and fliis 
vast resort long continued. In the Prologue to Chau- 
cer's Tales, written two centuries after the ev«it, the 
old bard thus relates of the pilgrims : 

And speda]ly from every shire's ende 
Of Engelonde to Canterbury they wende. 

A. — ^The monks would have it be believed that the four 
knightly assassins speedily perished by untimely deaths, 
but the fact was different ; as they were exposed only 
to ecclesiastical censures*" they were never called to 
account by Henry ; yet, finding themselves universally 
shunned as excommuuicated persons, they repaired to 
Bome,"^ and submitting to certain penances, were ab- 
solved, but were enjoined a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, where it is probable three of them died; the 
remaining knight became the stock of an old English 
family, long settled in Gloucestershire, of whom it was 
said, by way of punishment for this crime of their an- 
cestor, that 

" The Trades have always the wind in their faces." 

" No very severe judgment, remarks the quaint Fuller, 
and might spare the females the use of a fan upon a 
summer's day." 

F. — ^This truly protestant writer is somewhat angry 
with the papists for raising such a scandal against so 
respectable a family; but it might originate from the 
purpose of Sir William Tracy to perform his penitential 

* Somner> Antiq. of Cant. *> Pet. Blesens. Epis. 73. • G. Neubrig. 
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piloTimage beiog ever frustrated by contrary winds: 
he was buried, it is conjectured, at Mort in Devon, 
1180. ' 

A. — The moral guilt of Henry in the transaction of 
Becket's murder must ever remain somewhat question- 
able; he extricated himself indeed from his perilous 
situation with admirable address, and found leisure and 
opportunity to undertake an expedition against Ireland, 
a design which he had long projected, and which much 
retrieved his reputation. 

• Fuller's WorthLrs, Gloucesler. 
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DISSERTATION VI. 
Sbction II. 

Henry D. - - - 1172 to 1189. 

P. — During the progress of so many centimes, no 
mention has yet occurred of Ireland in connection with 
the authentic affairs of England. 

A. — ^As the petty princes amongst whom that king- 
dom was divided, had always confined their depreda- 
tions to the territories of each other, no ^pretence of 
interference in its concerns had arisen to its powerful 
neighbour: but Henry had notwithstanding long cast 
an ambitious eye on this fertile country, and for the 
purpose of sanctioning his project of subduing it, he ap- 
plied to Pope Adrian IV. so early as the year 1166/ who 
well satisfied at such an appeal, as a virtual acknow- 
ledgment that all Christian islands belonged to the 
patrimony of St. Peter/ granted him a bull, exhorting 
him to invade Ireland, that he might extirpate the vice 
of its inhabitants, and oblige them to pay to Rome the 
tribute of Peter's pence.« 

F. — ^This generosity of the Holy See was much upon 
a par with that bounty which some ages after con- 
ferred the new world upon the Spaniards. It is surely 
both strange and curious, that Adrian, who but a few 
years before was absolutely a wandering mendicant, 
the son of Robert Chambers, an obscure clerk at 
St Alban's,"^ and who had been discharged from that 
monastery for his want of application, should, by the 

•Girald.Camb. » M.Paris. • Rymer, vol. i. ^ M. Paris, Vit Abb. 
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caprice of fortune, arrive at tiie power of bestowing, by 
his own anthority, a new kingdom, on a prince who 
possessed no other conceivable claim to its dominion, 
than the power of the sword. 

A. — The Irish, from the be^innin^ of time, had 
been buried in the most profound barbarism: as the 
island had never been invaded by the Romans, civiliza- 
tion had but faintly dawned upon its inhabitants, whose 
state of cultivation may be appreciated from their 
ignorance of the simple art of tillage; and the small 
principalities into which the country was divided, being 
perpetually exposed to hostility and rapine, both from 
without and from within, effectually precluded the hope 
of improvement, as the usual title of each petty prince 
was the murder of his predecessor. 

P.^But how does this account agree with the high 
pretensions of Irish antiquaries, to a state of superior 
relinemciit in ages very far remote? 

A. — The disagreement arises from the one statement 
being founded on truth, the other on fiction. 

P.— In attempting to become acquainted with the 
supposed antiquities of Ireland, I have never been suf- 
ficiently fortunate to meet with an intelligible guide. 
Who and what are the Milesians with whose exploits 
Irish imaginations are so much inflated ? 

A. — It will require some patience to get at their 
origin, as the absurdity of the defenders of Irish antiquity 
exceeds all legitimate bounds : amongst several autho- 
rities for the fabulous history of Ireland, one of the most 
copious is Geoffrey Keating, a catholic clergyman, 
bom in Munster, who wrote a " General History of 
Ireland," about the year 1625, in the Irish tongue, and 
which was first translated and published a century 
after, by one Mr. Dermod O'Connor i the later works 
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of OTlaherty/ Valiancy, and other Irish historians, 
being chiefly transcripts from this writer, we wiU con- 
fine ourselves to his narration. Keating's book is a 
thick folio, and professes to be compiled from exceed- 
ingly ancient MSS. both in prose and verse : the com- 
position is delightfully Irish, and troly worthy of the 
subject. To give a regular account, says Keating, of 
the first inhabitants of Ireland, it is necessary to hepn 
at the creation of the world ; for let it not be thought 
that it is impossible to trace a genealogy to Adam, 
since the ancient Irish retained a learned body of sooth- 
sayers, whose peculiar office it was to attend to the 
pedigree of their princes : and to take off the wonder of 
the thing, as the Doctor says, by showing that it can 
be done, he with inimitable simplicity gives an example 
from a Welsh MS., which derives a certain British king 
by the proper degrees from our first parents. But 
Keating candidly admits that he will not vouch as au- 
thentic any thing which occurred before the flood ; he 
absolutely treats as fictitious an old traditicm that a 
certain leader, Fiontan, with his wife Caesara, the niece 
of the patriarch Noah, survived the deluge by their 
great skill in swimming, and established themselves in 
Ireland ; the first settler, according to this author, being 
Partholanus, the seventh in descent from Japhet; in tho 
line of Magog, who arrived from Mygdonia in Greece 
about three hundred years after the flood : his posterity 
colonized Ireland for the space of three hundred years, 
when they were unfortunately extirpated by a most 
destructive plague, which left not a man to record the 
melancholy tale. 

P. — How then, it may be asked, was the catastrophe 
made known? 

^' — After the destruction of this unfortunate race, 

— — ■ — ■ ■ . 
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Ireland lay waste for thirty years; and about this time 
the greater number of the Irish lakes were formed. Soon 
after another Grecian captain, Nemedius, deseended also 
from Magog, arrived with his companions; but their 
possession was transient, as they were speedily attacked 
and expelled by an African colony. Returning toGreece, 
they were so ill treated by their countrymen, as to be 
compelled, amongst other hardships, to carry earth in 
leathern bags to the tops of the highest and most barren 
mountains, in order to form a soil : from tins circum- 
stance they received the name of Fir-bolgs. 

F. — Fir, we conclude, signifying a man, and bolg a 
bag. It is said that three families, yet remainiug in 
Ireland, are of Flr-bolg extraction. Some indeed inter- 
pret Fir-bolg by Viri Belga ; but what could the Bel- 
gians at this period have to do with Ireland ? 

A .—The Fir-bolgs, exasperated by this unkind treat- 
ment of their brethren, again took courage, and renewed 
ein attempt upon Ireland, which they reconquered, and 
divided into five provinces, as at present ; Monster being 
separated into two, the north part called Thomond, the 
southern Desmond. The government of the Fir-bolgs 
continued a few centuiies, when they were once more 
expelled by a new enemy, the Tuatha de Danans, or the 
sons of the Princess Danans : these also were Greeks, 
and they were particularly celebrated for their skill in 
necromancy: they ruled the kingdom for the space of 
one hundred and uinety-seven years. 

P. — To what period of the world do these events 
conduct us ? 

A. — About one thousand years from the deluge. 
These Tuatha de Danans were conquered by a new 
race, the Milesian, which had not hitherto appeared in 
Ireland. To understand the history of this ancient stock, 
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we must turn to a distant country. In Scjrthia^ Feniusa 
Farsa^ the grandson of Magogs was a mighty niCKmrch ; 
lie left his kingdom to his posterity^ but his second son, 
Niul^ having no portion from hi3 father^ was sent, in 
the words of my author, to travel into foreign parts for 
,the benefit of the public schools, and that he might im- 
prove himself in the seventy ^two learned languages ; he 
was told never to forget that he was a Scjrthian. With 
ithese advantages he at length settled in Egjrpt, where 
lie married the Princess Scota, slaughter of Pharaoh 
Cingris, the celebrated monarch of the Scriptures, 
" which knew not Joseph." 

P. — But what can this have to do with the histoiy 
of Ireland? 

A. — I premised that you would lose your patiencci* 
From the Princess Scota, say these authorities, the Irish 
people in after' times assumed the name of Scoti. By 
this lady, Niul had a son, whom he called Gadelas; this 
youth having been bitten by a serpent, was healc4 l^y 
Moses ; which circumstance cemented so strong a friend- 
ship between the parties, that Niul undertook to supply 
.the Israelites with provisions in their projected flight to 
the promised land ; but becoming fearful of his royal 
father-in-law*s revenge, he judged it would be the 3afer 
plan to accompany the great lawgiver in his expediticm; 
but the next day, Pharaoh being drowned in the $te4 
Sea, whose waters (as it is happily expressed by an 
Irish poet) 

f ' Covered all his host^ and in their course 
Swept away sixty thousand foot and fifty thousand horse." 

Niul was thus relieved from his anxieties, and returned 
to his former settlement in Egypt; where living long 
enough to see his children capable of bearing arms, he 
peacefully expired. Gadelais himself performed no mer 
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morable exploit, but from him the posterity of Nial 
received the Damo of Gadelians, who in the course of 
two or throe generations becoming a numerous tribe, 
were expelled from Egypt. Seeking various places of 
settlement without success, at length they arrived in 
Gothland, where they continued one hundred and fifty 
years; at the expiration of which they proceeded to 
Spain, then governed by the posterity of Tubal. The 
Gadelians, under their leader Breogan, attacked the 
Spaniards, and took po»ses.-iion of the country. This 
warlike prince had ten sons, oue of whom, called Bille, 
became the father of the celebrated Milesius, the parent 
of the Milesian race in Ireland. 

P. — I was always deluded with a notion that the 
Milesians came from the country of Miletus, in the 
Lesser Asia ; and that somehow or other they were the 
heroes of those unknown fables, the Milesian Tales, so 
much spoken of by the ancient critics. 

A. — Nothing is more remote than the identity of the 
two people. Our Gadelian, Milesius, having a taste for 
travel, left Spain, and visited Scythia, the country of 
his great ancestor Niul ; where he was courteously re- 
ceived by the king, and obtained his daughter in mar- 
riage. But that monarch becoming jealous of the favour 
which the stranger had acquired with his subjects, 
formed a design to take away the life of this young 
hero ; who discovering the plot, very unceremoniously 
killed his father-in-law, and escaped to his ships. 
Steering to the coast of Egypt, he was hospitably 
entertained by Pharaoh Nectonebus ; and for his great 
services rendered in a war against the Ethiopians, re- 
warded with another wife, the Princess Scota, 

P. — This seems to have been a favourite name \vith 
the Egyptian princesses. 

—Encouraged by a prediction that the Gadelians 
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should enjoy an island situated in the west, Milesias 
with his two wives left Egy]^t, and by rather a cir- 
cuitous route towards Ireland ; they reached the ide 
of Gothland^ in the Baltic Sea; hence they sailed away 
to Spain^ after plundering Albania in their voyage. 

P. — ^These adventures of Milesius are evidently a 
second version of the history of his ancestor NiuL 

A. — Finding Spain overrun by the Goths and other 
plundering nations, Milesius joined his forces with the 
remnant of the old Gadelians^ and in fifty-four battles 
drove the intruders from that country. This monarch 
had thirty- two sons^ twenty-four of whom were illegiti- 
mate. He died shortly after this renewed conquest of 
Spain, having sent his son Ith to explore Ireland. 

P. — ^The patriarch Milesius it appears then never 
set his foot upon Irish ground. 

A. — Ith having died from a wound, the Gadelian 
race, on the report of his companions, prepared to in- 
vade Ireland ; which we may recollect was at this time 
governed by the Tuatha de Danans, who, as was before 
observed, were powerful necromancers ; and on the pre^ 
sent exigency, by the force of magic, they cast so thick 
a cloud around the island, that it appeared to the in- 
vaders in the form of a hog's back. Terrible battles 
both by land and sea ensued, the result of which was 
the conquest of Ireland by Heber and Heremon, two of 
the son of Milesius, who divided the country between 
them, in the year B. C. 1267. 

F. — ^This is truly a period of great antiquity ; but 
really the nice accuracy of the dates in Irish history is 
one of the points to be admired. 

A. — Concord between these brethren did not long 
continue. The wife of Heber desiring three certain fer- 
tile vallies which fell to the lot of Heremon, a destrac- 
tive conflict was the consequence, in which Heber was 
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slain, and Heremon continued to reign alone for four- 
teen years. But both these illustrioux brothers are 
remembered with equal respect, and arc considered 
as the distinct ancestors from whom the noble fami- 
lies of the Milesian race derive their origin. From 
Heberhave sprung the O'Briens, Macarthys, O'Carrols, 
O'Haras; and from Hcrcmon the O'Neils, O'Connors, 
O'Flahertys, O'Rourkes; with several others on both 
sides. 

F. — How modern is the pedigree even of the house 
of Bourbon itself, compared to this Irish lineage ! The 
pretension to high descent has affected even some of 
the common people of Ireland with a ludicrous as- 
sumption of importance: Bishop Berkeley said, that a 
kitchen wench in his family refused to carry out cinders, 
because she was a genuine Milesian.' 

A. — The royal successors of Heber and Hcrcmon 
were in number one hundred and seventy-one ; they 
were chosen from both families. The most celebrated 
of these kings was OllaJn Fodla, who flourished about 
nine hundred and fifty years before Christ : he is said 
to have established a grand seminary of learning, and 
instituted the Fes, or a triennial convocation of the 
provincial princes, priests, and poets ; in which assem- 
bly the affairs of law and government were discussed, 
and the events of the time inserted in an authentic chro- 
nicle, called the Psalter of Tara, from the place of the 
meeting, in the county of Meath. But every regulation 
proved insufficient to restrain the disorders of the na- 
tion, as the pretended history contains little else than 
that each king began to reign in such a year, and in a 
short time was slain by the gallant warrior who suc- 
ceeded him. 

P.^But in a line of one hundred and seventy-one 

■ Plowdcn, Stmc of Ireland, Frcfac«. 
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kings, is there no other than the monarch who bore flie 
beautiful name of Ollam Fodla, that performed any 
actions worthy of remembrance? 

A. — In the list drawn out in Keatingfs book, not a 
single name besides occurs that was ever heard of out 
of Ireland, if we except Brian Boiromhe, who lived so 
recently as Anno Domini 1027, and whom the Irish re- 
verence as a great warrior and powerful monarch. 

F. — ^These ridiculous fictions sink under the vireight 
of their own intrinsic absurdity; they are evidently the 
work of fabulists, who had attained some knowledge of 
the sacred writings. Though we remain in uncertainty 
as to the exact date of their invention, most of the per- 
sonages of the history are mentioned by Giraldns Cam- 
brensis, who wrote in the twelfth century, and several of 
them even by Nennius, who wrote so early as the ninth. 

P. — But rejecting such idle anilities as unworthy 
attention, let me ask what is really ascertained of the 
state of Ireland before the invasion of Henry the 
Second ? 

A. — Ireland was early known to the Greeks by tbe 
fiame of leme,^ which, vnih its variations into Hibemia 
and Juvema, are supposed to be merely modifications of 
the native term En, signifying the country of the west 
That its original inhabitants were Celts, the' langtti^ 
yet spoken by flieir descendants clearly evinces; and 
that their first migration was from Britain, the contiguity 
of the two countries renders more than prolmble: yrt 
it is clear from these old fables, that an opinion has 
always prevailed of a portion of its population being 
derived from Spain. Nennius*' says, that various leaderfii 
some of whom he calls Scoti or Scythse, arrived at 86* 
veral times from Spain, and settled in Ireland; and 

• -Orpheus in Argonaut. ■ Hist. c. 1 — 9. 
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though no anthentic data or traces of the arrival of 
snch a colony can now be found, the notion is by no 
means destitute of probability. Sir James Ware ' as- 
serts, that in Ireland arc evidently two races of people : 
" The inhabitants of the northern and eastern coasts 
being," says he, " of a square, set stature, witli short, 
broad faces, thick lips, hollow eyes, and noses cocked 
up; the natives alon^ the westeni coast resemble the 
Spaniards in their persons, tall and slender, finely 
limbed, with grave, sedate countenances, long eye- 
brows, and dark hair." 

P. — The vestiges of a Phwnician settlement you 
would be disposed to treat as equally fabulous with 
the Milesian story. 

A. — It seems to be merely a part of it. That the 
Phoenician navigators, in their commercial voyages to 
the Land of Tin, might occasionally touch upon the Irish 
coast, is probable enough ; but to presume that they es- 
tablished a colony, from the alleged resemblance of the 
Irish to the Punic tongue, is evidently absurd, the Irish 
alphabet differing very little from the Roman. There is 
no evidence to prove that the Irish were acquainted 
with letters before the introduction of Christianity by 
St. Patrick; their oldest authentic MSS,, the Annals 
of Ulster, and Innisfallen, and the Psalter of Casbel, 
being so late as the tenth century. Of no greater 
validity is the set of mystic characters called the Ogam, 
or Tree Alphabets, as they are nothing: more than a 
rude and bungling sort of cypher, scarcely, if at all, of 
an earlier date than the MSS. As the opulent traders 
of the Mediterranean made no settlement even iu Bri- 
tain, what should have induced them to waste their time 
in such a country as Ireland, which is represented by 

■ Works concerning Ireland, vol. 2. 
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an ancient writers as in a state peculiarly savage and 
repulsive. 

F. — Strabo* asserts^ that the Irish were very vora- 
cious anthropophagi; but he candidly adds that he 
relates this circumstance on authority which merited 
no great confidence. 

A, — Pomponius Mela'' describes them as pajring no 
regard to the distinctions of right and wrong ; but Ta- 
citus/ in an age somewhat later^ says that they diiSered 
not much from the Britons. Yet even after fhe subju- 
gation of Ireland by Henry^ Gixaldus Cambrensis, who 
made a voyage for the express purpose of observing 
the country^ draws no very favourable picture of Irish 
manners^ representing the natives as utterly barbarous, 
and despising cultivation. 

P. — But by what strange miracle did Ireland at one 
period acquire the appellation of the Isle of Saints ? 

A. — Ireland from some unknown cause, perhaps 
from its having been considered as one of the fortunate 
islands described by Homer and Hesiod, had early 
obtained the name of the Sacred Island. It is thos 
designated by Festus Avienus, a writer of the age of 
Theodosius : * 

Ast hinc duobiu in sacram sic Insulam 
Dixere Frisci, soUbus cursus rati est.** 

Hence to the Sacred Isle, her ancient name. 
Two suns will waft you, so ddivers fame. 

Ireland has also been called Ogygi% aflm ttr same of 
an ancient, and prelwiMy fidKulous, island described by 
Plutardw- 

Pi — Perhaps a mistake niight arise from confound- 
ing the native appellation of Eri — western, with tb* 

Greek lepo^ — sacred. 
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A. — It was not however to these ancient opinions 
that Ireland owes her Christian renown, but to the 
effects wrought by the preaching of St. Patrick, a 
native of North Britain,' in the fifth century. To the 
doctrines taught by this celebrated apostle, the Irish 
gave a ready credence; and notwithstanding that his 
biography has been disfigured by a whole volume of 
imputed miracles, the chief of which is his delivery of 
Ireland from serpents and noxious reptiles by the effi- 
cacy of his prayers, he yet appears to have united 
much discretion with his zeal: under his auspices a 
school was established at Armagh, which soon be- 
came famous; and during the distractions which per- 
vaded Eritain, from the invasiou of the Saxons, many 
British students resorted thither for instruction; which 
example was followed by the Saxons themselves, after 
they embraced Christianity." From this seminary many 
devout scholars proceeded, who preached the Christian 
faith; amongst them was St, Columba,' who founded 
in the Isle of lona the religious establishment, so long 
celebrated in North Britain, and whose ruins still arrest 
the attention of the antiquary. 

F.—\t was then to the piety'of such missionaries, 
though their names are no longer remembered, and to 
their successful labours iu various parts of Europe, tliat 
Ireland became indebted for its distinguished appella- 
tion, the Isle of Saints.'' 

A . — But however creditable might be these efforts 
to the ecclesiastical order, every endeavour to reclaim 
the innate turbulence of the Irish people became abor- 
tive. The island, divided into five kingdoms, besides 
several subordinate petty chieftainships, in all which 
were factions and contending claimants for power, un- 

■ Bede, Hist. Iib.3. " Ibid. ■ Ibid. ' Camden. 
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restrained by sufficient authority, presented such a scene 
of anarchy and discord^ that the piratical incursions of 
the Danes, Ostmen, or Eastmen, as they were sometimes 
called, in the ninth century, which in other countries 
inflicted desolation, were in Ireland the harbingers of 
improvement. 

F. — ^The Danes, if they did not absolutely found 
the cities of Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, at least 
secured them by fortifications. But the various petty 
attacks of the Ostmen are attended with so much con- 
fusion, that litde reliance can be placed upon theii 
history, even were it worth ascertaining. Several set-, 
tl^ments of the Danes continued till the invasion of 
Henry. 

il.— One.of the most memorable transactions of 
these ages, much celebrated by the Irish poets, was the 
defeat of Magnus the Barefoot, king of Norway,^ who 
having established himself in the Isle of Man, made 
an unsuccessful attack upon Ireland, in which he was 
slain, at the b^inning of the twelfth century. The Irish, 
in this repulse exhibited somewhat of that union of 
counsel, the want of which, either in good or evil pur- 
poses> has always been so striking a defect in . Ilieir 
national character. Henry, after he had received ' the 
Pope'S'buU sanctioning his design, had deferred the 
undertaking ; and it was reserved for Richard, called 
Strongbow, from his dexterity in the use of that weapon^ 
Earl of Strigul (a castle near Chepstow,) and also Earl 
of Pembroke, of the great house of Clare, to be the 
first Englishman who gained a military advantage in 
Ireland. 

P. — But a private nobleman could not, fh)m his ^own — 
authority, act in a matter of such importance. 

* Chronicle of the Kings of Man, apud Camden. 
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A. — Dermot Mac-Marrough, king of Leinster, a 
flruel and liceQtious tyrant, had carried ofl' Dovergilda, 
(he wife of O'Rourke, prince of Breffny:' this exploit, 
though common with the Irish, had provoked the re- 
sentment of the husband, who, strengthened by the 
alliance of Roderic O'Connor, king of Connaught, ex- 
pelled Dermot from the island. The exiled prince hiid 
recourse to Henry, then in Guienne, who readily entered 
into the plan of restoring Dermot, as it could not but 
facilitate his design of making conquesl.s in Ireland ; 
bat being embarrassed with some commotions in his 
French provinces, he gave Dermot no further assistance 
than issuing letters patent, empowering all his subjects 
to aid the Irish prince." It was on this permission that 
Earl Strigul, hoping to amend his impaired fortunes, 
accepted the offers of Dermot, which were the promise 
of his daughter Eva in marriage, with the succession to 
his dominions. Having collected about six hundred sol- 
diers, some of whom were knights and men of quality, 
the earl passed the sea with his followers in several de- 
tached parties, and so completely subdued the Irish, that 
Dermot was immediately restored to his throne (1172).'= 

P. — Six hundred men seem a small force to over- 
throw a populous nation. 

A. — The English soldiers fought in complete armour, 
a mode of defence unknown to tlie Irish, Strigul having 
now married Eva, and the death of Dermot soon follow- 
ing, the earl became King of Leinster, and prepared to 
extend bis authority over the whole island. But Henry, 
jealous of this sudden and great exaltation of a subject, 
judged it time to attack Ireland in person; and landing 
at Waterford with a considerable force, no opposition 
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was made by the natives, and in his progress through 
the country, hh had little further occupation than to 
receive the homage of his new subjects.^ 

P. — ^The regal views of Strongbow were consequently 
reduced to the limits of a subject's allegiance. 

A. — ^The earl consented to hold his demesnes in 
capite of the king, and was made Seneschal of Ireland: 
most of the Irish chieftains retained possession of their 
ancient territories, on promise of obedience and agree- 
ing to pay tribute : and thus by a few trivial e^^ploits 
was Ireland annexed to the English crown. 

F. — Happy would it have been had a more gen^rops 
policy been pursued by its conquerors, who instead of 
introducing a system of law and equity, committed an 
arbitrary and irresponsible power to the hands of it^ 
govemorSji who often tyrannized without mercy over 
the lives and properties of the rude and, undefepid^ 
inhabitants. 

Ap — Perhaps the peculiar situatipn of the Eng^isjti 
made such an independent authority almost, a qifit^ 
of necessity; such was the uni9yiting state of Irelap^/ 
that few persons were willing to undertake a settlemei^ti 
and those few found themselves surrounded by eneniies, 
whose hostility it was difficult to resist; ajid what way 
singular, the colonists, instead of reforming the wild 
Irish by their example, became themselves assim^ilatej 
to the barbarous customs of the coiyitry.*" 

F.— The distribution, too, of prope;rty in Irelai^ 
was calculated to prevent for bv^r all in^proy^ment 19 
the cultivation of land; since at the decease pf B^jffft 
prietor, his estate was not shared by his children, 
the chief of the sept or tribe made a new partitioii 

his own discretion ; and to this was added tanistry, 

<i ■ 11 111 . . ■ .1 . ,1 I 1 1 I I 
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called from the tanist, or successor, being elected 
during the life of the reigning cbieftuin. The tanist 
becoming: itupalient at the delay of his power, often 
accelerated the death of the possessor ; to such vio- 
lence the Brelion-Iaw, a word signifying a judge, 
afforded complete protection; as, if the murderer could 
pay the eric or price of the blood of his victim, it was 
suflicient. 

A. — These pernicious customs continued till the 
age of James the First; but in justice to the Irish it 
should not be foi^otten, that they more than once en- 
treated to be put within the pale of English law, and 
strange to say, were as constantly refused." 

F. — Certain it is that Ireland, during the long pe- 
riod from the reign of Henry the Second to that of 
James the First, reaped no benefit from its connexion 
with England ; and even at the present hour the advan- 
tages arising to both nations arc not exactly those 
which might have been anticipated. Are we to excuse 
the more powerful country on the same ground that 
Plato defended the wisdom of the Creator in the forma- 
tion of the universe, against those who objected its sup- 
posed imperfections, discoverable in the sufferings of its 
inhabitants, by replying that there was an inherent in- 
tractability in matter, which even omnipotence itself 
could not subdue. 

.d.— The Irish will scarcely thank you for such a 
solution of the difficulty. Henry soon left Ireland, which 
he visited no more, and returned to Normandy (1172,) 
where ho found legates from the Pope; and by singular 
dexterity of management he extricated liimself from the 
i of the Holy See ; but Becket's death secured 
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the immunities of the clergy^ as that order of men con- 
tinned exempt from the jurisdiction of the civil courts* 
in criminal matters^ and so remained till the reforma- 
tion. During the quarrel with Beckett the Empress 
Matilda died in Normandy: she was an extremely 
useful counsellor to her son ; her example of resigning 
such vast power, and continuing to live quietly in the 
world without aspiring to rule, was equally singular as 
praiseworthy. 

jF. — ^And may be said to have redeemed those early 
errors of pride and want of feeling during her disputed 
succession with King Stephen. 

A. — Henry, though arrived at the pinnacle of worldly 
success, found a disturbance to his happiness in the 
undutiful conduct of his children, whom it is neces- 
sary now to particularize. We have already seen that 
his eldest son, Henry, bad been honoured with the 
ceremony of a coronation: the young prince needocl 
not this excitement to bis ambitious spirit. During the 
solemnity, the king, wishing to bestow the greatest dig- 
nity on the occasion, condescended to oiBiciate as one 
of the retinue ; on which the archbishop of York remark- 
ing that no prince was ever more royally served, the 
young king replied, '^ It was nothing extraordinary that 
the son of a count'' should serve the son of a king.'' 
This observation^ which might have passed as an inno- 
cent pleasantry, much hurt the feelings of Henry, who 
whispered in the archbishop's ear, " I repent me, I re- 
pent me of untimely advancements."* 

P. — By some^ parents it would have been received 
as even an oblique compliment. 

A, — Henry's second son was the bold and fiery 
Richard, who was invested with his mother's province 
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of Guienne. The third son was Geoffrey, who had ob- 
tained Britany in right of his wife Constance, And the 
fonrth son, John, was to receive for his appanage the 
new conquest of Ireland. These princes, if we except 
the last, were brave and accomplished; but the unduti- 
ful behaviour of the whole towards a most liberal and 
indulgent parent is without a parallel in history. 

P. — But cannot we find some latent cause in the 
conduct of the parent, which, though it might not 
justify, would yet explain the disobedience of the 
children f 

F. — We must rather seek a cause in the jealousy 
of their mother. Queen Eleanor, who, provoked at her 
husband's continued neglect and various gallantries, 
persuaded her sons that they were entitled to present 
possession of the territories destined for them by Henry;' 
she instigated them secretly to flee to the court of 
France, and even meditated au escape herself, dis- 
guised in man's apparel ; '' but being seized by orders 
from the kin^, she was throivu into Winchester Castle, 
where she remained in a sort of confinement during her 
husband's life.' 

A. — These domestic misfortunes gave Henry the 
utmost disquiet, and placed even his throne itself in 
jeopardy. TheFrenchkio^^embraced the cause of young 
Henry, who had married his daughter, and who now de- 
manded a present share of his father's authority; and the 
King of Scotland, with other princes, thinking it a favour- 
able opportunity to abridge Henry's power, entered into 
the confederacy. In an interview with Louis, Henry had 
the mortification of seeing his three elder sons in the 
train of his mortal enemy ; and though he made the 
offer of half his revenue for their establishment, the 

■ KHlrh Ae Dicttn. " Gervas. ■ IHd. 
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treaty was broken off^ and the English monarch was 
compelled to arm for the defence of his kingdom/ 

P. — ^The queen^ in the effect of her revenge, had 
then at least the satisfaction of embarrassing her 
husband. 

A» — Many of the turbulent nobility, displeased widi 
the vigilant government of Henry, which restrained 
their licentiousness^ joined the party of the prince, and 
the earls of Leicester and Chester openly declared war 
against their sovereign. In this emergency Henry's 
principal resource was in the clergy, whose favour he 
propitiated by an unequalled act of humiliation. On 
his return from Normandy (July 1174^) as soon as he 
came within sight of the church of Canterbury, he dis- 
mounted from his horse^ and walked with bare and 
bleeding feet to the tomb of Becket, where prostrating 
himself before the shrine of the saint, he remained in 
prayer and fasting a whole day, and watched all night 
the holy relics. To add to the effect of this preposte- 
rous farce^ for such ostentation is not like real peni- 
tence, he assembled a chapter of the monks, disrobed 
himself before them^ put scourges into their hands, 
and presented his bare shoulders to the lashes which 
i^ese ecclesiastics inflicted with no common severity.^ 

F. — ^This conduct of Henry, however blameable for 
its hypocrisy, is a singular instance of self-command, 
in overcoming the strongest natural repugnance when 
the supposed necessity of circumstances required the 
sacrifice. 

A. — Henry, fatigued with these exertions, was seized 
with a fever ; but on the fifth day of his illness the happy 
effect of his repentance became apparent A messenger 
arrived at the palace-gate, who for a long time was re- 
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used admittance : at length his importunities prevailed, 
and he announced himself to the kinf^ as the servant of 
Ralph de Glanvillc. To the question, " Is Glanville 
wellf" he repliedj " My lord is well, and has now in 
his custody your enemy the King of Scots." " Repeat 
these words," excliiimed Henry, in a transport of joy; 
and leaping out of bed, he demanded the letters; which 
contained intelligence so gratifying that he was soon 
restored to his usual health.' The defeat of the Scotish 
monarch, William the Lyon, took place on the very 
day that Henry received absuliition from the monks at 
Canterbury. 

F. — This victory was the first step of that great 
ascendancy which England ever afterward maintained 
in the affairs of Scotland; for William, who had wan- 
tonly engaged in an unjust aggression, was compelled 
to purchase his ransom, not only by a large sum of 
money, but what was more humiliating, by stipulating 
to do homage for his whole kingdom;'' which ceremony 
was soon afterward performed by himself and all his 
barons and prelates, in the catliedral at York, before 
Henry in person. 

^.—The circumstances of the capture were some- 
what singular. The Scotish king having ravaged the 
north of England with an army of eighty thousand men, 
who were dispersed in various detachments, lay en- 
camped with a small attendance at Alnwick. Ralph 
de Glanville, the celebrated justiciary, who appears to 
have been as good a soldier as a lawyer, informed of 
this particular, set out with a moderate force from 
Newcastle; towards evening, he arrived at Alnwick 
unperceived, under cover of a thick mist, which sud- 

' Gill. Nmbrij;. Ii').3. ^ Hovcden. IlromptriTi. 
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denly dispersing^ disclosed his army to the Scotish 
monarch, who concluded that it was his own people ; 
but the sight of the English banners soon convincing 
him of. the mistake, he gallantly attacked Glanville with 
no greater force than one hundred men; but being sur- 
rounded and taken prisoner, he was placed on horse- 
back, and with his legs tied beneath the animal's belly, 
condtucted to Newcastle (1174).* 

P. — It is seldom that an advantage is gained by 
the stronger party over his weaker neighbour with such 
perfect justice. 

A. — ^This was the full tide of Henrv's success; for 
a few months previous, the Earl of Leicester having 
landed with ten thousand Flemings, and being joined 
in Suffolk by Hugh Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, he pro- 
ceeded with this army of artificers, apparently very 
formidable, into the heart of the kingdom ; but being 
met by the king's forces, the Flemings were speedily 
defeated,^ and gladly compounded for a safe retreat to 
.their own country. A whimsical circumstance is said 
to have attended this defeat. That Leicester might sur- 
prise St. Edmundsbury, he brought his troops out of 
the direct road ; and whilst his army paused upon the 
heath, the soldiers began to dance and to sing a ridicu- 
lous couplet: 

Hoppe Wyliken, boppe Wyliken, 
Ingland is myne and thyne.^^ 

In allusion I suppose to William, the king of Scotland. 
But whilst thus employed, Henry's forces coming sud- 
denly upon them, the Flemings were all either killed or 
taken prisoners. 

P. — It must be admitted that they chose a most 
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unseasonable moment for their diverson, reminding; us 
of Mr. Bayes's practice in the Rehearsal: 

Wi-ll IhcQ to serious bminens wc 'II adVHncp, 
Bui first and fortmost let ua Imve a dHner. 

F.— Hugh BiRod, the earl of Norfolk, is also cele- 
brated by three doggrel lines, having fortified his castle 
at Bungay with such strength as to occasion this note 
of defiance; 

Were I m my eaatlc of Bungay, 

Upou the river Warency, 

1 n-ould DC care fur tlie King of Cockney.- 

But he was soon compelled to lower his tone, being 
obliged to surrender not only this castle of Bungay, but 
all his other possessions. It is remarkable how little 
these ancient barons esteemed the security and happi- 
ness of the kingdom when placed against their own 
views of aggrandisement. 

j4,— Henry being completely victorious in England, 
the King of France began to feel disquietude, and pro- 
posed a conference, in which the English monarch 
granted much less advantageous terms to his sons 
than those which he had formerly offered ;= and thus 
happily extricating himself from these difficulties, se- 
veral years of his life were passed in providing for the 
safety and prosperity of his dominions. 

P. — Do any vestiges of Henry's institutions yet 
remain ? 

A.— The appointment of itinerant justices, who per- 
formed the circuit and decided causes in the several 
counties, was fonnd highly beneficial in protecting the 
interest of the subordinate classes against the power of 
the barons, and continues with little alteration as to its 
sirrangement to the present day. Some other improve- 
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ments in the administration of the law introdaced by 
Henry have become obsolete from subsequent refine* 
ments. Superstition was still the prevalent feeling of 
the age: the merits of Becket's martyrdom increased 
daily in repute ; even the King of France was induced, 
from a spirit of pure devotion^ to make a pilgrimage to 
his tomb (1176,)" for the purpose of obtaining the ret 
storation to health of his eldest son; probably thinking 
himself, as Hume pleasantly observes, well entitled to 
the favour of the saint, on account of their ancient 
intimacy; and hoping that Becket, whom he had pro- 
tected while on earth, would not now, when he was so 
highly exalted in heaven, forget his old friend and b^ 
nefistctor. As the prince happily recovered^ the monks 
were loud in establishing the eflGicacy of Beckefs in- 
tercession. Iiouis not long after died> and was no- 
ceeded by this son, who governed France with so miiGh 
eclat under the name of Philip Augustus. 

P. — As the story of Henry's reign seems now to 
languish^ we have leisure to inquire the subsequent 
fate of his undutiful sons. 

A. — ^The eldest of these, Henry, having renewed his 
connexions with the court of France, was seized witt 
a fever at a castle near Turenne. Finding his deadi 
approach, he was stricken with remorse, and sent a 
message to his father, expressing his contrition^ and 
entreated the favour of a visit ; but the king, who had 
so o^ften experienced his violence and ingratitude, ap- 
prehending the illness to be feigned, refused to comply: 
he sent him however a ring, in token of forgiveness* 
Soon after receiving intelligence of the death and m- 
cere rep^itance of his son (1188,) Henry was afflicted 
with the deepest sorrow, and thrice fainted. The prince. 
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who died in the twenty-eig'hth year of his age,' possessed 
an elegant person and amiable manners; his father's 
indulgence in his early years formed too strong a con- 
trast to the restraints which secm«d in later life to be 
imposed on his inclinations. About t\YO years after this 
event, Henry's third son, Geoffrey, was killed in a tour- 
nament'' at Paris, leaving his wife, Constance of Bri- 
tany, pregnant with a son, who afterwards received the 
name of Arthur. 

P. — Poetry can immortalize what history would in 
vain endeavour to preserve. How little would be re- 
membered of Constance and Arthur, but for the em- 
balming muse of Shakspeare! 

A. — The conduct of Henry to his son Richard, now 
the heir of his dominions, admits some doubts of its 
equity, A young princess of France, Adclais, was con- 
tracted to this prince ; but Henry, if we may credit the 
scandal of the day, becoming enamoured of her graces 
and beauty, delayed the marriage, in the hope that he 
might himself espouse her, by procuring a divorce from 
Queen Eleanor on the score of consanguinity ; it is even 
said that Henry had a son by the French princess.' 
Though Richard it appears was not in love with this 
lady, yet feeling his honour insulted, like Achilles for 
the loss of his Briseis, which Grecian hero he much 
resembled in temper as well as in valour, he burst 
into a transport of fury, and intriguing with the King 
o( France, declared war against his father; and such 
was his popularity, that the chief barons of the French 
provinces adhering to his cause, Henry was obliged to 
submit to very mortifying terms of reconciliation.^ Nor 
was this his greatest trial, for when he demanded a list 
of those barons to whom he was bound to grant a par- 
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don for their connexions with Richard^ he found at the 
head of them the name of his youngest son^ John, 
who had always been his favourite, and who had 
even excited the jealousy of Richard on account of this 
partiality.* We cannot read without a powerfiil fiseling 
the excess of anguish which this unexpected disclosure 
of John's ingratitude occasioned : the unhappy father 
broke into expressions of the utmost sorrow and despair, 
cursed the day of his birth, and bestowed upon his un- 
dutiful offspring a malediction which he could never 
be prevailed on to retract** A fever shortly followed, 
which deprived this great monarch of his life, at the 
castle of Chinon, near Saumur, in the fifty-seventh year 
ofhisage(1189).« 

F. — In singular contrast to the unkindness erf 
Henry's other children was the conduct of his natural 
son, Greoflfrey, by the fair Rosamond ; who being in- 
formed of his father's illness, hastened to Chinon, where 
finding him so oppressed with the violence of the disor- 
der that he could not sit up, Geoffrey raised him from 
his bed, and affiectionately supported the head of his 
parent upon his bosom. Henry fetching a deep sigh, 
turned his languid eyes upon the young man, and said^ 
'^ My dearest son, as you have in all changes of for- 
tune behaved yourself most dutifully to me, should it 
please God to restore me to health, I will place yoa 
among the greatest and most powerful subjects of my 
dominions." " I have no wish," replied G^oflfrey, *' btit 
that you may recover and be happy : " when, unable to 
restrain his tears, he left the chamber; but hearing that 
no hopes of life remained, he returned to perform (lie 
last duties to his father, who, roused by his lamenta- 
tions, made an effort to express a desire that Geoffrey 
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should obtain the archbishopric of York; and giving 
a ring from his finger, with his last blessing to his son, 
sank down exhausted on his pillow." 

A. — On the seventh day of the king's illness, all 
hope of recovery vanished; and at his own request he 
was carried to the foot of the altar, and received there 
the last consolations of the Honiish religion. At the 
moment he expired, the prelates left the church, and 
his attendants siiamcfuliy stripped the corpse, and car- 
ried olF every thing valuable.'' Richard, who was not 
destitute of generosity, afterwards visiting the dead 
body of his father, was stricken with remorse for his 
past undutiliil conduct ; and as the attendants observed 
that at that instant the blood fished from the mouth 
and nostrils of tlie deceased, he exclaimed, agreeably 
to a vulgar superstition, that he was his father's mur- 
deret.° 

F. — This excitement of feeling: was happily followed 
by a deep and lasting sense of contrition. 

A . — Henry the Second was a prince of great abilities 
and wisdom, and the most powerful monarch that had 
hitherto filled the throne of England : his frame was 
well proportioned, though somewhat too much inclined 
to corpulency, which he endeavoured to reduce by 
such active exercise as constantly to fatigue his com- 
panions;^ his countenance was lively and engaging, 
hut dignified ; his natural talents well cultivated by 
study; preferring peace, but not afraid of war. His 
character has been observed to resemble that of his 
maternal grandfather, Henry the First ; but fortunately 
his ambition found less criminal objects on which to 
exert itself: that it was unbounded we may judge from 
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his BiqriB8r» that the whole world was not sufficient fop it 
great prince/ 

F. — As Henry's domestic misfortunes originaliy 
sprang from a . marriage which, in common life, we 
might call mercenary, it will not meet with so moch 
sjrmpathy, as had it been entirely undeserved. 

A. — His parental indulgence, which though it might 
j^aipen the sting of filial ingratitude, was certainly in 
the early years of his children too indiscriminating and 
extreme. But whatever unhappiness afflicted Henry, 
the kingdom of England had never been in so flouxishimg 
a condition ; and it made during his reign such large 
advances in civilization as to place it on a level with 
France, to which hitherto it had been confessedly in- 
ferior. The Norman barons having now struck a deep 
root, became gradually incorporated with the old Saxon 
race, whom they at first oppressed and despised ; and 
no longer fearing the instability of their possessions, 
from the resumption of former proprietors, they assumed 
an independence of the crown to which their ancestois 
did not. aspire, and treated the people with an unwonted 
degree of indulgence : commerce extended itself^ and the 
wealth of the inhabitants of the towns proportionally 
increased, particularly of London and BristoL 

F. — But such was the licentiousness of the age, that 
it was the custom of the metropolis for the sons ev^i 
of considearafole citizens to associate for the purpose of 
violence j^d plunder: some of these rioters had mar- 
dered the brother of a nobleman; another party having 
attacked the house of a ridi merchant, was opposed bf 
the master, who cut off the right hand of the fifstaRsfeb^ 
that entered : the man being thu» ccmtpelled to reveal 
the names of his confed^ates^ it appeared that John 

■ Girald. Camb. 
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Senex, esteemed one of the richest and best born citi- 
zens, was the principiil leader, for which offence he was 
hanged, the kinn tirmly refusing au offer of five hundred 
marks for his pardon,' 

A. — Nor was the turbulence of the times confined to 
the citizens. A cardinal lejjate having arrived in Eng- 
land, and holding a synod, the archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York violently disputed which should have 
the honour of sitting at his right hand ; and the monks 
and retainers of the see of Canterbury taking up the 
quarrel of their master, fell with such fury upon his 
rival as to throw him upon the ground, trample him 
under foot, and leave bim half dead from the bruises 
which he received.'' In this condition, rags^ed, bloody, 
and dusty as he was, the baffled prelate went lamenting 
to the king, who only laughed at him, telling him that 
he was well enough served.' 

F. — Another ecclesiastical misfortune occurred to 
the prior and monks of St. Swithin; who complaining 
to the king that the bishop of Winchester had cut off 
three dishes from their table, were asked how many 
they had left? "Ten only," replied the disconsolate 
monks. " I have never more than three myself," ex- 
claimed Henry, " and I enjoin your bishop to reduce 
you to the same number."'' 

A. — Hcraclius, the patriarch of Jerusalem, who, as 
we have seen, dedicated the Temple Church in 1185, 
arrived in England, for the purpose of persuading Henry 
to undertake a crusade. The king; offered money, but 
declined taking the Cross in person. " It is not money 
we want, but a leader," said the disappointed ecclesias- 
tic ; " and he whom thou hast deserted will in turn de- 
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sert thee/' Henry growing angry with this unreasonable 
freedom, the patriarch upbraided him with his conduct 
towards Becket, saying, ^* Yon may kill me as yoa 
killed St. Thomas ; I had as soon be murdered by you 
in England, as by the Saracens in S}rria ; for you are 
worse than any Saracen." Henry still excused himself 
irom visiting the Holy Land, on the ground that he ap- 
prehended the rebellion of his sons. ''And no wonder/' 
exclaimed Heraclius, '' for from the devil they came, and 
to the devil they will go/'^ To understand this notaUe 
piece of impertinence, we are to recollect that Henry's 
great-grandmother, the Countess of Anjou, was reputed 
to be a witch ; and one day, being compelled by her 
husband to attend mass against her will, she flew re- 
sentfully out of a window in the chapel, and was never 
heard of more.^ The reign of Henry the Second will be 
ever memorable on account of the reduction of Ireland, 
and is well worthy the attention of the historian, as the 
epoch in which the long oppressed Anglo-Saxon race 
began to amalgamate in a national mass vnth their 
Norman conquerors. 

• Brompton, 1145. ^ Ibid. 1045. 
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F. — As the projecl of delivering tlie Holy Sepulchre 
absorbed the whole nttentiun of RicLard, and formed 
the mainspring of his uctions, it gives lo the history of 
his reign a character of unity of design almost as strict 
as a rigid critic of the Aristotelian school could require 
in the construction of an epic poem, 

A. — The contrition of Richard for his undutiful con- 
duct to his father was not only sincere at the moment, 
but influenced him in the choice of his servants; those 
ministers who had remained faithful tc their late master 
being rewarded and continued in their office.' To his 
mother, Queen Eleanor, the new monarch entrusted a 
considerable share of the govermnent; and conferred 
upon his brother John so large a portion of wealth 
and honours,'' as unhappily put into the power of that 
prince the means of future annoyance. The corona- 
tion of Richard soon followed, and was the most splen- 
did that had hitherto been seen in England:" it was 
rendered remarkable by a massacre of the Jews. 
Though the king had prohibited any of these people 
from appearing at that ceremony, a few, presuming on 
the merit of bringing large prcsentK, ventured to ap- 
proach the hall in which the sovereign dined ; but being 
discovered by the bystanders, they were pursued by the 
populace and slain,'' under the pretence of zeal against 
infidels. 
• Hoveden. M. I'aris. >• Brompteii. ' Havedeii. ' Hemingfonl. 
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F. — ^A crusade then was set on foot of less danger 
and at a shorter distance than the Holy Land. 

A. — ^The slaughter of this unhappy race extoided to 
most parts of the kingdom : at York no fewer than five 
hundred, who had retired for safety to the casUe, wliidi 
they found themselves unable to defend, murdered their 
wives and children, and setting fire to the place^ pe- 
rished in the flames/ 

F. — The great wealth of flie Jews,much of it acquired 
by extortion, was the exciting cause of this persecution, 
carried on under the name of religion ; it was found 
higUy convenient, no doubt, to have a debt cancelled 
by ttie death of the creditor. 

A. — ^Though it does not appear that flie king bore 
any part in fliese shameful transactions, yet his indiole 
soul being fixed on the recovery of the Holy Tiand finom 
those '' heathen hounds," the Saracens, into whose hands 
Jerusalem had lately fallen, he amassed treasure neces- 
sary for the execution of his purpose by every kind of 
rapacity:^ offices of the highest trust and power were 
exposed to sale ; Hugh de Padsey, bishop of Durham, 
having bought the earldom of Northumberland, Richard 
merrily said, ^* Am not I a cunning craftsman, that can 
make a young earl of an old bishop ?'' And on being 
remonstrated with on the danger of this extreme dissi- 
pation of his revenue, he replied, that he would sell 
Londoti itself, could he find a purchaser.^ He remitted 
to William the lion, king of Scotland, for ten thousand 
marks, the vassalage of that kingdom ;"" for which he is 
much blsoned by some historians, by others commended, 
as securing the quiet of a turbulent neighbour during 
his absence. 



■ Hcmingford. »» M. Paris. <" Sim. Dunelm. 
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F. — Of ail event so new and unprecedented in the 
history of mankind as the crusades, it is natural to in- 
quire the causes as well as the consequences. 

A.— The cause was a combined motive of supersti- 
tious zeal and military ardour. Pilgrima|^cs to the 
shrine of a favourite saint, to Home, and to Jerusalem, 
had for several ages been considered as highly merito- 
rious, especially to the Holy Land, which being the 
scene of the most memorable religious transactions, was 
calculated to inspire the deepest feelings of awe and 
enthusiasm. The original Mahometan conquerors of 
Jerusalem gave little disturbance to strangers, who, on 
paying a moderate tribute, were permitted to perform 
their religious duties, and return in peace. But the 
Holy City having fallen into the hands of the Turks, 
the pilgrims became exposed to various insults, rob- 
beries, extortions, and outrages, which on their return 
they magnified in such terms as to excite the pity and 
indignation of Europe. 

F. — Most persons have a singularly confused ap- 
prehension respecting the adversaries against whom 
the crusiiders engaged. 

A. — Jerusalem was first lost to the Christian world 
in the year 637, by the conquering sword of the Caliph 
Omar, five years only after tlie death of Mahomet; and 
die Holy City had continued in the possession of the 
Saracens till its capture in the yearlOfiG or 1070, by the 
Turcomans or Turks, a fierce and barbarous people, 
who had long dwelt (m the shores of the Caspian Sea, 
and now overrunning various provinces of Asia, alike 
threatened the security of the Arabian caliphs as well 
as of the Greek emperors. 

P. — If the safety of Europe was endangered by the 
overwhelming force of these untamcablc barbarians, it 
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was sarely politic in the yarions kingdoms of the west 
to umte for the defence of its barriers. 

A. — ^We may be well assured that no such rational 
motive was the cause of the crusade^ since to whatever 
danger the Greek empire might have been exposed, the 
European powers were far too selfish and indifferent to 
arm for its defence; and had sudi been the cause of 
action, a moderate army would have been sufficient for 
its support: the myriads who engaged in the crusade 
could never, have been excited by the apprehension, of 
a remote political danger befalling an empire of whose 
very name the greater part were too ignorant even to 
have heard. 

F. — Nor does it very clearly appear how the, reco- 
very of Jerusalem, which had been occupied more than 
four centuries by the Mahometans, could have much 
contributed to the security of £urope ; and besides, 
after a possession of twenty years, the Turks had ac^ 
tually given up the Holy City, either by force or treaty, 
to its former masters, the caliphs of Egypt, two or three 
years before the commencement of the crusade. 

A. — In the beginning of the eleventh century. Pope 
Hildebrand, or Gregory the Seventh,* conceived the 
design of uniting the Gbristians of the west against the 
infidels, which might have had a basis of ambitious 
policy; but the present project was set on foot and 
executed by an instrument far too humble to be insti- 
gated by any other motive than enthusiasm. Peter the 
Hermit, returning from his pilgrimage, deeply affected 
with the sufferings to which himself and other ChrLstians 
bad .been exposed, ran from province to province, ex-. 
horting princes and people to so pious and beneficial a 



• Greg. VII. Epi8. 2, 
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work as the deliverance ol' the Holy City from those 
sacriIeg;ious hands into which it had lately fallen. 

F.— The advantages which, in the shape of commu- 
tations, indulgences, or donations, that might result to 
the church from a rclif^ious war, could not have been 
overlooked by the reigning Pontiff. 

A. — Urban the Second summoned a council at Pla- 
centia, 1095, which consisted of four thousand eccle- 
siastics, and thirty thousand laymen; to this assembly 
ambassadors from the Greek emperor were introduced, 
who entreated the assistance of their Christian brethren 
in the west ; and both the Pope and the hermit harangued 
on the indignity of suffering the Holy City to remain 
in the hands of the infidels. These topics were well 
received, but as the audience were chiefly Italians, 
Urban judged it necessary to hold a second council at 
Clermont, in France, in the same year; which, as his 
intention was universally difl'used, procured the attend- 
ance of a vast multitude of the greatest princes, nobles, 
and prelates, from every part of" Europe. The whole 
assembly, moved by the pathetic representations of the 
hermit and the Pope, as if impelled by the immediate 
inspiration of the Almighty, exclaimed with one voice, 
" It is the will of God! it is the will of God!" 

F.^Siich a sentiment could not but be esteemed 
an indication of the divine presence and approbation, 
and consequently it became the motto of the sacred 
standard of the Cross, the symbol chosen by the devout 
combatants, who wore this object of reproach with the 
pagan world, affixed on their right shoulder,'' as a badge 
of their union and profession. It is observable that, 
in the first crusade," all the crosses were red; in the 
third the French alone preserved that colour, whilst 

■ Order, Vital. ' Ducnnge, nd votcm," Ciurcm nasumwc," 
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green crosses were adopted by the Flemings and y^bite 
by the English: yet in England the red appears ever to 
have been and still continues the favourite. 

A. — ^An additional cause to this excitement was a 
very general expectation that the thousand years from 
the birth or death of Christy mentioned in the Revela- 
tions> were supposed to be accomplished^ and vast 
numbers of Christians delivered -over to the monastic 
orders their lands and treasures^ that they might behold 
the expected manifestation of their Redeemer on Mount 
Sion.'' All orders of men deeming the crusade the only 
road to heaven^ became impatient to open their way 
with the sword to the Holy City:^ nobles^ artisans^ 
peasants^ priests, even women (concealing their sex 
under the disguise of armour^) partook of the universal 
enthusiasm. To furnish supplies for their journey^ the 
tjictatcs of prudence were utterly forgotten: princes 
alienated whole provinces^ nobles their castles, and 
the peasants their cattle ; whilst a plenary indulgence 
and the absolution of all their sins, perhaps the hope 
of martyrdom, quieted those weak efforts of rebellious 
fea^pn which might have disturbed their repose. The 
multitude of adventurers became so excessive, that the 
more sagacious leaders, judging that the object of their 
expedition would be in danger of defeat from this dr- 
9ll)nstance, prudently permitted an undisciplined crowd 
of three hundred thousand men to go before,^ under the 
command of Peter the Hermit, Walter the Moneyless, 
and other wild fanatics of the same rank. Peter walked 
at its head, with a rope about his waist, exhibiting 
every mark of monkish austerity: he took the road to 
Constantinople ; but as no provision was made for the 
subsistence of this army on its march, its disorder was 

* Mosheim^ vol. 2, cent. 10. ^ Gul. Maknesb. lib. 4. 
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extreme ; being constrained to exist by plunder, it first 
fell upon the Jews, and twelve thousand of that unfor- 
tunate nation were massacred in Bavaria alone ; but as 
all the provinces did not abound in Jews to be robbed, 
the inhabitants attacked this unprovided body of cru- 
saders, and slaughtered vast numbers : the remainder at 
length arrived at Constantinople. 

F. — -The Greek princess, Anna Comnena, who wrote 
a history of these times, strikingly observes, that by this 
wonderful emigration, Europe, loosened from its founda- 
tions, and impelled by its moving principle, seemed in 
one united body to precipitate itself upon Asia. 

A. — The Emperor Alexius Comnenus wisely assisted 
this formidable rabble to pass the Bosphorus with all 
convenient speed ; of whom he was as glad to divest his 
country as of a swarm of locusts. As soon as they 
arrived in the plains of Asia, they were attacked by 
Solyman, the Turkish sultan, and the chief part slain, 
scarcely without resistance. Amongst the leaders fell 
Walter the Moneyles.s, who it is said had really ac- 
quired a considerable portion of military skill. Peter 
the Hermit found his way back to Constantinople, and 
indeed was afterwards present at the capture of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The more disciplined armies soon after 
arrived at the imperial city, under the command of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, a prince of Brabant; the counts of 
Vermandois and Toulouse ; Robert, duke of Normandy ; 
Robert, earl of Flanders ; and various other leaders of 
distinction. The soldiers of the Cross, when mustered 
on the banks of the Bospliorus, amounted to the 
amazing number of one hundred thousand horse and 
six hundred thousiind foot. 

P, — A force sufficient surely to have conquered all 
Asia. 

A. — Notwithstanding; the intractable spirit and want 
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of discipline in the crusaders^ yet their zeal^ courage, 
and force, carried them irresistibly forward to the com- 
pletion of their enterprize. With infinite jealousy and 
alarm, the Greek Emperor, Alexins Comnenus, beheld 
this mighty host in the neighbourhood of his Capital, 
and his fleet was again put in requisition. The first 
essay of the croises against the infidels was the siege 
of Nice, the ancient Nicomedia, and now the seat <rf 
the Turkish empire: assisted by the emperor, they be^ 
came masters of the place in seven wedcs. After tra- 
versing the Lesser Asia, they defeated Solyman in a 
great battle at Dorylaeum ; .and in the month of October 
sat down before Antioch, which after a siege of incre- 
dible labour and difficulty, surrendered to their perse- 
vering efibrts in the following June (1098). 

F. — Desperate and critical was the capture. The 
city of Antioch was surprised in the night; the croises 
rushed in through the gates, but the citadel refused to 
surrender; and the victors were encompassed by the 
innumerable forces of Kerboga, prince of Mosul, who 
had unexpectedly advanced for the deliverance of the 
faithful. In this extremity, the Francs collected the 
remnant of their strength, and in a single onset dis- 
persed or slew the Turks and Arabs to the incredible 
number, as it is said, of six hundred thousand men; 
which victory completely broke the force of the Turkish 
power. 

A. — ^Jerusalem having reverted to its former maisters, 
the Arabian caliphs, whose seat of government was now 
in Egypt, tlie soldan of that country would willin|fly 
have permitted the Christians of the wej^ to perform 
their religious ceremonies in the same way as had been 
exercised by their forefathers. 

P. — After a career of conquest purchased at such 
an expense of blood and treasure, we cannot wonder at 



the crusaders being unwilling to accept of any substi- 
tute lor the possession of the Holy Sepulchre. 

A. — These adventurers were now reduced, by the 
detachments which they had made and the di.sa^tera 
they had suilercd, to an effective force no greater than 
twenty thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse; and 
it was a year from the capture of Antioch before they 
found themselves in a condition to attack Jerusalem, 
which city, after a siege of five weeks, was taken by 
assault. It is lamentable to relate that the crusaders 
sullied their victory by actions of the utmost barbarity ; 
not only the numerous garrison, but the iuhabitants 
were indiscriminately put to the sword; neither age nor 
sex excited mercy; even those who had been promised 
quarter were inhumanly slaughtered ; and the streets of 
the Holy City for three days were polluted with a pro- 
miscuous massacre ' 

F- — Historians, for the sake of presenting a striking 
contrast, have been fond of relating, that when these 
triumphant warriors were fatigued with slaughter, they 
threw aside their anus, advanced with naked feet and 
bended knees to the Holy Sepulchre, joined there in 
devout anthems, and burst into tears of penitence and 
piotis gratitude at the accomplishment of their desires.'' 

A. — ^Godfrey of Bouillon, with that modesty which 
ever distinguished his character, contented himself with 
the title of Defender of the Holy Sepulchre; but at his 
lamented death, which took place in a year from his 
conquest, Jerusalem was erected into a feudal kingdom 
by his brother Baldwin, with dependant vassals, such 

■ Tlic original aiilhoritics for lie firal crusade are conWineil in a colletlion 
of Historians, in twu voii,. fol. enlitkd, '• Geslii Dei per Francos'," though 
some propos* lo rcail ' Diaboli,' instrail of ' Dei.' — Src Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, chap. 6a. '' M. Pariti. 
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43 the Counts of Tripoli and Edessa. Bat tbe familj 
of Bouillon ending in a female^ the cro^^n passed to a 
bsanch of the bouse of Anjou^ whose heiress, Sibylla, 
marrying Guy de Lusignan, gave to her husband the 
throne of Jerusalem, and his title was universally 
acknowledged by all Christian princes at the time of 
Richard's accession to the English crown, 1189/ 

P. — This abstract and chronicle of the new king- 
dom, for near a century, it must be owned is very brief. 

A. — Its history does not possess much interest, and 
till this period had no connexion with the affairs of 
England. In the year 1146, the power of Jerusalem 
being in a very languishing condition, application was 
made to the Pope and the monarchs of the west for 
their assistance. By the eloquence of Bernard, abbot 
of Clairvaux, two great sovereigns, the Emperor Con- 
rade the Third, and the King of France, Louis flie 
Seventh, were roused to undertake the second crusade;^ 
in which those princes, after losing not less than two 
hundred thousand men, afforded little or no relief, and 
returned with diminished honour to Europe. 

F. — ^The history of the crusades, separately consi- 
dered, is not productive of much interest, each being a 
faint repetition of the first, deprived of its charm of 
novelty. 

A. — ^The third crusade, in which King Richard acted 
so conspicuous a part, was distinguished not only by 
the exalted rank of the princes who personally engaged 
in the contest, but also by the celebrity of their oppo- 
nent, Saladin, flie soldan of Egjrpt, who in his conquest 
of the confined and barren district of Jndsea was not 
impelled by motives of superstition alone : finding the 
settlement of the Christians in Palestine a great obstacle 

• Vinisauf. » WUl. Tyriensis, lib. 16. M. Paris. 



to his ambitious schemes, he bent his whole force to 
subdue that importaat territory, in which he was assisted 
by the dissensions which prevailed amongst the cham- 
pions of the Cross, and the treachery of the Count of 
Tripoli, who commanded tlieir armies. 

P. — Was Saladin a descendant of the Arabian or 
Saracen caliphs? 

A.— He had usurped the throne and titic of Adhed, 
the Itist of the Fatimite caliphs, and Soldan of Egypt ; 
but he was himself bom in the country of the Curdes, a 
hilly region beyond the Tigris. His army consisted 
both of Turks and Arabs. But however Saladin might 
be endowed with the virtues of Justice and valour, his 
liberality of principle has been far too much extolled : 
in fanaticism and disdain of science, he scarcely soared 
beyond the prejudices of his country. Saladin invading 
Palestine with a mighty force, utterly broke tlie power 
of the Christians, by gaining a complete victory at Ti- 
berias, in which they lost the wood of the true cross,' 
an event much regretted by the historians of that age; 
and after a feeble resistance, Jenisalem, with its king, 
Guy de Lusignan, fell into the hands of the Maliometan 
conqueror, 1187. 

F. — Saladin gave liberty to Lusignan on condition 
tliat he should not take arms against his benefactor. 
For the credit of chivalry, it were to be wished that 
Lusignan had not broken his word. 

A. — Of all these boasted conquests in the cast, 
Avhichhad cost Christendom so many eflbrts to acquire, 
a few maritime towns only remained. Alarmed at this 
depressed state of aifairs. Pope Clement the Third 
preached a new crusade with such effect, that the Em- 
peror Frederic Barbarossa and the kings of France and 
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England^ Philip and Richard^ immediately prepared to 
take the Cross in person. 

F. — ^To the calamities of defeat in Syria were added 
the accidents of natnre : an earthquake^ to which eyil 
that region in all ages seems to have been peculiarly 
exposed, engulfed or laid waste several cities. The 
Mahometans preached that God had punished theCShris- 
tians, and the Christians that God had declared himself 
against the infidels. 

A. — The Emperor was first ready, and he crossed 
the Hellespont with one hundred and fifty thousand 
men. This able politician and expert general had ex- 
cited the most flattering hopes, which he most probably 
would have realized, bujt imprudently bathing in the 
Cydnus, he contracted a disorder, which terminated his 
enterprise and his life, June 10, 1190.^ 

P. — He should have recollected the example of 
Alexander the Great, who, from bathing in tiie same 
cold stream, in that sultry climate, nearly suffered a 
similar catastrophe. 

F. — From which he probably escaped only by his 
youth, but Frederic was in his sixty-ninth year. 

A. — Of the -vast armament of the Grermans, a small 
force only arrived at the walls of Ptolemais, or Acre ; 
which city now engaged the attention of Europe, as it 
was defended by a strong garrison of Moslems> and had 
been attacked for above two years by the united forces 
of all the Christians in Palestine, aided by the continual 
influx of adventurers. 

P. — Acre is a name memorable too in modem war- 
fare, by the repulse of Buonaparte, after his twelfth 
assault, by a portion of British sailors, under Sir Sydney 
Smith : 
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Bmh'J ill liostile UooJ, 

Higli UD lie lircach, llie dauntless Beaman stood. 

Ailiiiiring Asin saw tlie unequal Tight ; 

Ev'n Ihe pale crescent bless'd tlie ChristianB' might.' 

A. — The kings of Englmid and France, with the fate 
of the t'onner armies before their eyes, wisely chose to 
convey their forces to Palestine by sea, England at 
length perceiving the utility of a marine. But the fleets 
were nnfortunately impelled by stress of weather to take 
shelter in Messina," where the two monarchs were de- 
tained the whole winter; and coming thus in perpetual 
contact, many sources of jealousy and irritation arose; 
these haughty princes being incapable of tliat mutual 
condescension which their situation rendered necessary. 
One cause of dispute was the refusal of Richard to 
espouse the princess Adelais, sister to the French king, 
to whom we have seen in the last reign that he was 
betrothed ; but this ground of quarrel subsided on 
Richard's producing undoubted proofs of that lady's 
too great familiarity with his father, the late king 
Henry the Second." 

F. — Certain it is that Richard made preparations 
for espousing Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, king of 
Navarre, with whom he had become enamoured during 
his residence in Guienne. This young princess soon 
after arrived in SJcily with Queen Eleanor, and speedily 
departed with Rluliard to the isle of Cjprus, where the 
marriage was concluded.'' 

j1,— During his stay at Messina, Richard, though 
impelled more by military ardour than by superstition, 
consulted Joachim, abbot of Cwracio, a famous pro- 
phet, on the meaning of certain passages in the Apoca- 
lypse, which the divine explained by declaring that 

• Helier, PjileMine. ' Hm-i-rini. ■ lUiil. ' liennl, Al.lins. 
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Saladin was andoabtedly prefigured among the heads 
of flie beast/ On the amval of Richard at Cyprus^ 
he gave a decisive proof of his ardent temper : the 
English vessels being pillaged by Isaac Comnenus, 
prince of the island^ Richard at once assaulted Lunisso, 
a place of considerable strength^ took it by storm, and 
threw the prince into prison, loaded with irons; who 
complaining of the little regard with which he was 
treated, Richard ordered fetters to be made of silvci', 
with which distinction the captive was highly pleased.^ 

P. — ^The rhetorical expression of golden chains is 
proverbial, bat I had not supposed any one could be 
satisfied with fetters of a less valuable metal. 

F. — Before the fle^t of king Richard reached' tiie 
port of Acre, it met a Saracen vessel of vast 1yii]k,liy 
some old writers called a Dromound, laldeh to** tfM 
watei'i^ edge with stores and amnrunitioii, v&iioits ihil^ 
chines, iand a large stipply of Greek fire, for the nkeUt 
flie besieged Moslems : after having in vain been 
boarded, she was at length sunk by the English gallies> 
whose beaks were violently driven into her sides. The 
crew consisted of fifteen hundred men, of whom thirty- 
five only were saved,^ Richard threatening to cradfy 
his sailors if they suffered the vessel to escape. 

A. — At length the kings of France and England^ 
with their respective forces, being arrived at the scene 
of action before the walls of Acre, sustained by theis 
presence the drooping spirits of the btijMiigtiliL TSe 
emulation between these rival aHnmrchs produced ex- 
traordinary scenes of vaFour. Richard, in particul^, 
animated willi a more precipitate courage, almost 
niliird the extravagant actions of romance : in indi- 
vidual courage, he appears never to have been ex- 

" Hoved«n. ^ Benedict. Abbas. « Vinisauf. 
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ceeded. The Moslem (garrison, reilaced to the last 
extremity, surrendered ; stipulating Uie restoration of 
all Christian prisoners, and the delivery of the wood 
of the true cross, which had been lost in the battle of 
Tiberias.' 

F. — This fftcnt onterprize cost the Europeans no 
less than the lives of three hundred thousand men. It 
is said that its success was mainly attributable to a 
concealed Christian within the walls of the city, who 
gave to the besiegers from time to time the most essen- 
tial information. 

A. — Yet the acquisition of the town was productive 
of no permanent advantage. The French king, dis- 
pleased with the a-sccndancy acquired by Richard, de- 
' clared his resolution of retimiins; home, on the plea of 
ill health ; he left, however, ten thousand of his troops 
under the Duke of Burgundy, Richard, continuing his 
heroic career, purposed to besiege Ascalon ; to prevent 
which, Saladin intercepted hi.s passage with an army of 
three hundred thousand combatants : on this occasion 
was fouglit one of the greatest battles of the age, in 
which the English monarch displayed the talents of an 
able general, as well as those of a valiant soldier.'' 
Both the wings of the Christian anuy were broken, 
when Richard, who commanded in the centre, led on 
the main body and restored the battle with such suc- 
cess, that forty thousand Moslems were left on the 
field. Ascalon, with some other towns, soon alter fell 
into the hands of the croises; and bad it not been for 
the jealousy and quarrels betwcn the French and Eng- 
lish forces, Jerusalem, the great object of the enter- 
prize, would probably have rewarded the exertions 
of Richard: the army had ;i])pnnLchcd so near as 
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Bethany, when a soldier .of ttie English companies^ 
firom a spot of elevated ground, cried ont alond to 4he 
king, ** Come up hither. Sir, and I will show you Jeru- 
salem;'" but Richard, casting his shield before his face, 
exclaimed, '^ Ah ! Lord God, suffer me not to view tfae^ 
holy city, since I am unable to deliver it put of the 
hands of the infidels."* 

F. — ^However, there is some doubt whether Bichard 
did not relinquish the attack from a well-grounded ap-. 
prehension of inability to succeed, the garrison being 
numerous, and the dreadful beats of a Syrian summer 
approaching. 

A. — On the king's return to Acre, learning that 
Jaffa, or Joppa, was besieged by the Soldan, he imme- 
diately sailed Mdth some merchant ships to its relief: 
sixty thousand Turks and Saracens retreated at his 
approach ; but soon discovering the small force of the 
English monarch, they returned, and found him en- 
camped before the gates of the town with only seven- 
teen knights and three hundred archers : Richard boldly 
sustained their charge, and grasping his lance, rode 
furiously along the front of his enemies from the right 
wing to^ the left, without meeting an adversary who 
dared to encounter his career,^ 

P. — Such amazing personal prowess seems to be- 
long rather to the imaginary characters of an Amadis, 
or an Orlando Furioso, than to a real king of England. 

A, — But all Richard's courage was unavailing, fa- 
tigue, disease, want, the anxious desire to return home, 
pointed out to the crusaders the necessity of securing 
their acquisitions, and accordingly a truce was con- 
cluded with Saladin for the term of three years, three 
months, three weeks, three days, and three hours.* Its 
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condilioiis were that Acre, Joppa, and other sea-port 
towns of Palestine, should remain with the Christians, 
and that all persons should have liberty to visit Jeru- 
salem unmolested, and return in peace. 

F. — This latter condition could be no great sacrifice 
on the part of galadin, as the Saracen Caliphs at all 
times permitted the Christian pilgrims to perform their 
devotions at the Holy Sepulchre. 

A. — During the contest, many personal compliments 
passed between Saladin and Richard, which rival tiie 
politeness of modern generals, Richard being ill, wan 
supplied by the Soldan with pears and peaches, of 
which he was very fund, and also a portion of snow, a 
prodigious luxury in the climate of Syria.* Richard 
once wished for a personal interview, which Saladin 
declined, saying, with much delicacy, kings should 
not meet but to treat of peace: it is unbefitting that 
they should feast and converse, and then go out to 
battle.'' The Soldan was doubtless a person of eminent 
bravery, wisdom, and generosity: he died soon after 
the truce, at Damascus, bequeathing alms to be distri- 
buted amongst the poor, without distinction of Jew, 
Christian, or Mussulman; but as he was a sincere 
Mahometan, this liberality of feeling has been doubted. 
It is memorable, that a little before he expired, he or- 
dered his winding-sheet to be carried as a standard 
through every street of the city, whilst a crier pro- 
claimed, This is all that remains to the mighty Saladin, 
Conqueror of the East. Saladin died in his fifty- 
seventh year (1192). 

P.— Such, then, was the unsatisfactory, if not in- 
glorious, termination of the third crusade, which, at an 
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immense cost^ and after shedding rivers of blood> kit 
the Holy City in the power of the Infidels : did the 
Christians ever afterward regain its possession? 

4. — In what was called the sixth crusade^ Jemsa* 
lem was restored to the Christians by the Soldan of 
Egypt^ in a truce made with the emperor Frederic the 
Second (1228). They retained it only fifteen years, 
being finally deprived of it by the Korasmians, a wild 
Tartar brood, who fled from the arms of Zingis Khan/ 
and from that time it has remained under the Maho-: 
metan yoke. The Holy City^ from the religious asso- 
ciations connected with its history^ must ever retain a 
powerftxl interest on the feelings of the Christian worid; 
but desolate for many ages has been the dwelling oof 
David. '' Sleep^ Jerusalem/' says Fuller^ in a tendfli 
apostrophes^ '^ sleep ^ in thy ruins^ at this day of litfld 
beauty and less strength ; famous only for what thim 
hast been/' I" 

P.~Did the crusades/ thus pursued by so many 
successive generations^ promote the genercd and gra* 
dudl improvement of Europe ? 

A. — Of late years it is becoming the fashion to 
extol the benefits derived to Europe from the eflbct of 
the crusades, an opinion in which I cannot coincide; 
they seem rather to have checked than forwarded thist 
progress of society. The lives and labour of so many 
millions buried in the East would surely have baea 
more profitably employed at home. 

jp.-^But the crusaders in their progress to the Holy 
Land must have imbibed, from the superior civilization 
of the countries through which they passed, many ideas 
of improvement. 

A. — I much fear that armies on their march are 
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little susceptible of ideas of improvement; besides, 
the quiet leisure nf the pilgrim was more adapted for 
reflection than the turbulent haste of the soldier. Mo- 
rals certainly reaped no benefit ; for of all Ihe armies of 
any a^e or nation, none seem ever to have surpassed in 
profligacy and licentiousness those of the Holy Wars. 
Tlie crusades fixed a stamp of permanency on popular 
snperstition : they encouraged the utmost violence of 
fanaticism: war became a sacred duty; and, instead 
of prayer and acts of benevolence, the slaughter of 
human beings was inculcated as an expiation for 
offences. 

F.— An incidental benefit arose from the diminution 
of the power of the nobles, as these petty tyrants were 
compelled, by their enormous expenses, to dissipate 
their overgrown estates. 

J.— But at what a sacrifice was this advantage 
purchased. Tiie expenditure of so much wealth in 
distant regions must necessarily impoverish the country 
from which it was extracted. Deeply as this inconve- 
nience must have been felt, (he obstinate perseverance 
of Europe for two centuries in this career of foUy is 
singular. The first cnisade may be acconnted for by 
the impulse of enthusiasm, and the attraction of no- 
velty; but the continuance of the Holy Wars cannot 
be explained by reason, nor justified by policy ; for, 
excepting some slight apprehension from the Turkish 
power in the first crusade, no real danger menaced the 
safety of Europe during (he whole period ; the spirit 
of proselytism, which animated the Arabian prophet 
and his immediate successors, having long subsided. 
If the ninth and tenth centuries were ages of dark- 
ness, the twelfth and thirteenth were those of absurdity 
and folly. 
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F. — ^And yet men of powerfal minds long afterward 
continaed in the strange delusion of considering (he 
restoration of the Holy Sepulchre as an acceptaUe 
service to the Deity : witness our monarch Henry the 
Fourth ; who, though his motives might be partly pdi- 
tical, yet they had the death-bed sanction of a religioai 
feeling. 

P. — ^The crusade having afforded a subject to the 
muse of Tasso, perhaps his delightful poetry is one 
cause why the Holy War yet retains its powerful 9fA 
peculiar attraction. ' 

A. — ^Yet the literature and intellectual aspect of 
Europe underwent no striking alteration, till other 
causes unconnected with the crusades were brought 
into action. To them we are certainly indebted for the 
noble inventions of Blue Mantle and Rouge DragOD, 
which at one time were more valued than the most 
useful arts, or the profoundest science. 

P. — But if heraldry originated with the crusades, 
the knights cased up in close armour, requiring to be 
distinguished from each other by some device on their 
shield; how are we to account for previous coats of 
arms, such as Edward the ConfessorVs, for instance, 
who flourished half a century earlier. 

A. — It does not appear, either by monuments, coins, 
or seals, that the English kings bore any arms, properly 
speaking, before Richard, whose great seal has the 
figure of a knight on horseback, bearing three lions on 
his shield-/ the coats of arms attributed to his prede- 
cessors seem to have been invented by the heralds 
afterwards, by way of distinction : to the Conqueror 
and his sona, they gave two lions ; to king Stephen, a 
sagittary. Henry the Second, they say, resumed the 
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two lions, and on his marriage with the heiress of 
Guienne, added a third. The three lions coDtinued to 
be the royal arms, till Edward the Third, pretending 
to the crown of France, thought proper to place the 
fleurs-de-lis in his first quarter, as if he had really 
been monarch of that kingdom, and the French arms 
absurdly continued to find a place in the English 
escutcheon til! the treaty of Amiens, 1802, and were 
then abolished, it has been said, I know not how truly, 
at the suggestion of Buonaparte. 

F. — The same authority on one occasion, having 
angrily declared his desire to drive (he English leopards 
into the sea, it excited some surprise that he should 
mistake the animal borne in the national standard ; but 
the French heralds terming the ' lion passant gardant,' 
a 'lion-leopard,' the allusion is explained. 

A. — Coats of arms, which may be called silent 
names, were not completely established as hereditary 
till the reign of Henry the Third; there are .•ilill a few 
English families whose arms have descended with little 
alteration from that period, and which bear an allusion 
to their first owner having taken the cross, as those of 
Berkeley and Clinton, Had anns been in use before the 
era of tlie crusade, it is impossible that the combat be- 
tween William the Conqueror and his son Robert, under 
the walls of the castle of Gerberoy, could have taken 
place, without each party knowing his adversary by the 
device on his shield. 

P.— Or more visibly perhaps by the crest. 

A. — William being a sovereign, would probably 
have been so distinguished ; but crests were used only 
bymonarchs and commanders of armies till the institu- 
tion of the knights of the garter. Supporters were sup- 
posed to have arisrn from the custom in tournaments 
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of the knight ha^i^ his shield sustained by two of hi^ 
servants dressed in some fantastic habit ; but later, and 
I think better, authorities attribute them entirely to the 
fancy of the seal engravers, who embellished coats of 
arms according to their own fancy. The successiiKe 
kings of England, from ttie first assumption of sup- 
porters by Edward the Third, varied them ; till James 
the First having adopted the lion and the unicorn, they 
have since his days remained unchanged. 

P. — Of what antiquity are mottos? 

A. — ^They appear to have been sparingly used till 
tite reign of Edward the Third, who, having given to 
his new institution of the garter a general motto, each 
of the knij^ assumed a particular motto of his omn 
choosing. From that time their use became fashionable 
amongst the nobility; the sovereigns varied their mottos 
as well as their supporters. What may excite a smile, 
the two queens, Elizabeth and Anne, gave semper eadem 
-^always the same; being a characteristic somewhat 
different from the mutabile as applied to the fair sex by 
Virgil. 

P. — But we should recollect that that epithet was 
introduced by the poet, for the purpose of extenoatiiig 
the perjury of a most perfidious swain. 

A. — It must be owned that ^Eneas could not justify 
his conduct by the maxims of chivalry: but King 
Richard himself was no paragon of constancy in love; 
his enthusiasm for the relief of Palestine was indeed a 
passion permanent and unvarying. When he departed 
from the east, on his return to England, he exclaimed, 
*' Most Holy Land, I commend thee to the care of the 
Aliiijghty; may he grant me life to return and rescue 
thee from the yoke of the infidels.'"" Being wrecked by 
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a storm near Aquileia, Richard assumed the habit of a 
pilgrim, suffering his hair and beard to grow. One of 
his attendants presented to the governer of Istria a 
valuable ruby, and solicited a passage through his pro- 
vince for Baldwin of Bethune and Hugh the Merchant, 
pilgrims returning from Jerusalem. " The present is 
that of a prince/' said the magistrate; "it must be 
King Richard ; tell him that he may come to me in 
peace." But the king, suspicious of danger, fled in the 
night. In three days he found himself near Vienna, 
attended only by one knight and a boy. The latter was 
sent to market, where his profuse display of money ex- 
cited curiosity, which he eluded hy giving out that his 
master was a rich merchant, whom he expected in a 
few days." 

J.^Richard (seemed to travel in the style of a 
modem incognito, whose assumed name is little or no 
disguise. 

A. — ^The king was wware of his perilous situation, 
but unfortunately falling sick he was unable to prose- 
cute his journey. The boy weis again sent to market, 
and beneath his girdle was discovered a pair of gloves, 
such as were usually worn by monarchs in that age : 
the lad, being seized and put to the torture, revealed 
his master's name and retreat. When the king saw the 
house surrounded by armed men, he drew his sword, 
and refused to yield, except to their chieftain, who was 
Leopold, Duke of Austria." 

P. — But on what pretence could the King of Eng- 
land, and General of the Crusade, be made a captive? 

A. — During the siege of Acre, the Austrian Duke 
having taken one of the enemy's towers, surmounted it 
with his banner; upon which assumption of superiority, 
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Richard, as sapreine commander, became indignant^ 
and ordered the flag to be thrown into a ditch; 
This affront Leopold now found an opportunity to 
revenge, by selling Richard to the Emperor Henry the 
Sixth, who considered him as his enemy, for a large 
stun of money : and thus the hero, who had filled the 
world with his renown, was loaded with irons, thrown 
into a dungeon,* and left exposed to the mercy of (tie 
meaniest and most worthless of mankind. 

F. — ^The conduct of another sovereign too plainly 
showed that the persecution of infidels had not taught 
the princes of Christendom justice to each other: as 
soon as the King of France had heard of Richard's im- 
prisonment, he employed every means offeree, intrigue, 
and negociation, against the dominions and person of 
his rival ; and concluded a treaty with prince John, in 
which that paragon of baseness stipulated to deliver 
into Philip's hands a great part of Normandy, on con- 
dition that he should receive the French monarch's 
assistance to obtain the crown of England.*" 

A. — ^The Emperor, to enhance the ransom of King 
Richard, treated him with the greatest rigour and indig- 
nity : the English monarch was even produced before a 
diet of the Empire at Worms, and charged with many 
grievous accusations,''one of which was the assassination 
of Conrade, Marquis of Montserrat. This circumstance 
merits an explanation : on Richard's arrival at Cyprus, 
on his progress to the Holy Land, he was met by Lusig- 
nan, the expelled King of Jerusalem, whose wife Sybilla 
having recently died, the right to the crown devolved to 
her sister Isabel, married to this unfortunate Marquis. 
Richard at first espoused the cause of Lusignan, but, 
becoming sensible of the mischief* of a disputed title. 
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put him in {jossession of Cyprus, on coiiditioti thnt 
he should resign his pretensions to the throne ol' 
Jerusalem.* 

F.— A possession more than equivalent to his loss ; 
as the family of Jjusignan retained the kingdom of 
Cyprus for three centuries. 

A. — Conrade, in exercisinj^ ihe government of Tyre, 
gave some olTence, and refused making satisfaction to a 
petty chief of Asia, called the Old Man of the Mountain, 
or prince of the Assassins, for that was the name of his 
people, whence the word lias passed into most European 
languages: it was the custom of this ruffian, when he 
imagined himself to be injured, to despatch some of his 
subjects, who paid him the most implicit obedience, 
with secret orders to murder the agressori"' two of these 
fanatics had insinuated themselves in disguise among 
Conrade's guards, and wounded him mortally in the 
streets of Sidon. 

P.— Surely the open and frank character of Richard, 
joined to his heroic actions, as well as the consideration 
that he had sacrificed his former enmity to the public 
good, should have shielded him against such an impro- 
bable accusation. 

^.— So thought the German princes, and they ex- 
claimed loudly against the conduct of the Emperor, 
who, moved at their expostulations, consented to con- 
clude with Richard a treaty restoring him to liberty for 
the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand marks of 
silver. The released king narrowly escaping a fresh 
snare of imperial treachery, arrived in England, to the 
unbounded joy of the people,' though they had been 
heavily taxed to make up his ransom. When the King 
of France first heard of Richard's hbcration, he wrote 
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to his confederate John, *^ Take care of yoursdf, tilt 
Devil is broke loose/' (1194)/ 

P. — ^This is the historical accounf of Richard's cap^ 
tivity and deliverance ; but surely the popular belief u 
somewhat different. 

F.— Richard is the last of the English monarchs 
whose actions are adorned or disfigured with fiction 
and fable. His impetuous bravery gained (him the 
renown of courage^ to a degree which has never been 
surpassed, and made him the hero of a hundred ro- 
mances: (me of these I" represents him to have been 
exposed in prison by the Duke of Austria, to the fury 
of a lion, when, having bound round his arm forty silk 
kerchiefs, which had been presented to him by an ena- 
moured princess, he thrust his arm down the animaTs 
throat, and plucked out his heart ; whence he obtained 
the name of Coeur de Lion : but the adventure of Blondel 
de Nesle^ who had shared his bounty, has a nearer 
resemblance to probability ; that grateful minstrel hav- 
ing travelled over Europe to learn the fate of his beloved 
patron, having accidentally gaihed intelligence of a 
certain castle in Germany, where a person Of distinction 
was confined, he repaired to the place, under a secret 
impulse that the prisoner was the king of England, and 
contrived an expedient for making the desired discov^, 
by singing a lyrical strain, which had been partly com- 
posed by himself and partly by Richard, who was a 
poet as well as a hero; when, to his unspeakable . joy, 
on making a pause, he heard thel song re-echoed and 
continued, which Circumstance ultimately led to the 
release of the royal captive. 

A. — I know not what degree of faith is to be given 
to the tale ; but a very ancient ditty, purporting to bo 
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the veriies suug on tins occasion, is preserved in an old 
French romance, called, la lour tenebreuse, and is said 
to have been estracted from an ancient chronicle written 
by King Richard ; the languag'e is that of Provence, a 
dialect older than the Romance ton^e,' 

Bh„del. 



De vos! 



ir que I 



Si bel trcip affanBia 
Jh de ros noti porCrai 

Sol en voCre demui 
Que sautrn des lejaan 
To can de vos volrla. 

A paraphrase from a French verwioi 
thus given by Dr. JJiirncy." 

Bloadil. 
Your beauty, lady fair, 
None views without delight. 
But still ax cold as air, 



HicAard. 
No Dymph my heart can wound, 
If favours she divide. 
And smile on all around, 
Unwilling to decide : 
I'd rntlier hatred bear, 
Tbnn love witii utbcrs almre. 



J**. Another composition of Richard's yel remains; 
it is a Lament of his Captivity, ivTitten in the Romance 
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language, first published by Lord Orford/ jfrom a MS. 
in the Laurentine library at Florence, and usually con- 
sidered genuine ; it contains six stanzas^ of six lines 
each, in a complaining strain : the first and last of these 
I will recite. 

Reia Rizard. 

Ja nus bom pris non dira sa raison 
Adrietament se com bom doleut non 
Mas per conort pot il faire chanson 
Pro adamis, mas povre son fi don ' 
Onta j avron, se por ma reezon 
Soi fu dos yver pris. 

Or sacbent ben Enjevin e Torain 
E il bacbaliers qi son legier e sain ^ 
Qen gombre sole pris en autrui main 
II ma juvassen mas il no ve un grain 
De belles armes sont era voit U plain 
Per zo qe ge soi pris. 

These Stanzas have been thus translateli by Mr. Ellis. 

King Richard, 

If captive wigbt attempt the tuneful strain, * 

His voice belike full dolefully will sound. 
Yet to the sad *tis comfort to complain. 

Friends have I store, and promises abound : 
Shame on the niggards, since these winters twain, 
Unransom'd, still I bear a tyrant's chain. 

Sure did the youths of Anjou and Touraine, 

Those lusty bachelors, those airy lords. 
But know these walls their captive liege restrain. 

They would full soon unsheath their loyal swcnndf. 
Alas! nor faith, nor valour, now r^ain. 
Sighs are but urind, and I must bear my chain. 

Richard in his youth was a Trobadour^ and is said 
to have made '^ stanzas on the eyes of gentle ladies.'' 
Having lived much in the courts of the princes of Pro- 
vence, he became enamoured of the poetry of their 
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country, then called " the gay science," and which was 
the standard of politeness in that aije. But au old 
monk, Roger Hoveden, positively denies him the praise 
of a poet, asserting, that to raise himself a name, the 
King bought and begged verses and flattering rhymes, 
and drew over singers and jesters from France to chant 
panegyrics on him abont the streets, that it might every 
where be said, the world contained nothing like him : 
but I think the Lament plainly refutes this statemeut. 
Richard, on his release, was received by his English 
subjects with extreme satisfaction, and he was crowned 
anew at Westminster. One of his first objects was to 
revenge himself on the King_of France, against whom 
he declared war; bnt it was pursued on both sides with 
so little vigour, that no mililKry event occurred of the 
least importance : prince John deserted the French 
party, and by the intercession of Queen Eleanor, was 
received into favour; the generous Richard saying, " I 
fo^ve him, and I hope that I shall as easily forget his 
injories as he will my pardon."' 

F. — It was in this war that an ecclesiastic, the 
Bishop of Beauvais, was taken prisoner, and loaded 
with chains thrown into conlinemenl; on which the 
Pope remonstrating, Richard sent to his holiness the 
coat of mail, besmeared with blood, which the martial 
prelate had worn in battle, with the interrogation which 
the sons of Jacob employed to their parent, " this have 
we found ; know now, whether it be thy son's coat or no," 
The Pope had the candour to reply, " It is rather the 
coat of a son of Mars than of Christ ; I will not 
interfere." ■■ 

A. — Richard, who had braved so many dangers in 
the Holy Land, perished in an obscure contest with a 
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I> nearly as ingloriously as die Swedish hero of 
more modern times, though the last circumstancepdoes 
not exactly correspond. 

His hiXi was destined to a bftiren strand, 
A petty fortress, and a dabioos hand. 

Vidomar, Viscomte of Limoges, had discovo^ an exr 
traoidinary treasure, which by an old tradition ha4 
been concealed in former days by the pro-consid 
Laeins : ' it consisted of the golden statues of a senator^ 
his wife and children, sitting round a taUe, and baKted 
in the Roman style. Part of these curiosities Vidmnav 
sent to the king as a present, but Bichard, as supemr 
lord to the Viscomte, claimed the whole, and cm Us 
refusal to deliver them, besieged him in his casde of 
Chains.** Richard approaching the fortress in order ta 
survey it, was ifounded in the shoulder with an aimm^ 
ahned by Bertrand de Gourdon, an archer. The king 
gave orders for the assault, and the whole of the^ gaxm 
3on, though they had oSereA to surrender, were hangied^ 
except Gourdon, who was reserved for a more crdrt 
execution/ 

P. — Such horrid butchery is totally indefensiMe^ 
A. — Richard's wound was not in itself daugerous; 
but rendered so by the bungling surgery of that age : a 
gangrene ensued, and the king, sensible of his ap^ 
preaching death, sent for Gourdon into his presence r 
^ Wretch,** said he, "what have I done to you, that yonf 
should seek my life?" " What have you done to me?"- 
replied the undaunted soldier : " my father and my M^' 
brothers fell by your hand, and myself you hilended to* 
put to death. I am now in your power: you may 
inflict on me the most aerere torments, which I diall 
suffer with jdeasure, rejoicing that I have rid the worid^ 
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of such a tyraDt." Richard, now bumbled at the near 
view of mortality, ordered Gourdon to be set at liberty ; 
but Marcadee, the leader of the BrabanQoas, a band of 
mercenary ruffians, seized the unhappy archer, flayed 
him alive, and then hanged him." 

F. — Richard seemed to possess the good, as well as 
the bad qualities of an impetuous and vehement dis- 
position. 

A. — He was sincere and generous, though revenge- 
ful, haughty, and cruel ; personal courage, no man, 
even in that romantic age, ever carried further ; and it 
acquired him a renown which lasted for many ages, 
and from its being interwoven in various popular me- 
trical compositions is not yet worn out. 

F. — Tlie terror of his name in Palestine was such 
that the Saracen women quieted their crying infants by 
threatening to give them to King Richard ; nay, even 
the horses, it seems, had a notion of his prowess, for 
when they started, their riders were wont to exclaim, 
" You jades, do you think King Richard is in that 
bush?"" 

y4.^This monarch died in the forty-second year of 
his age and the tenth of bis reign, scarcely six months 
of which were passed in England. He constantly 
spoke the French tongue, and was never known to utter 
an English sentence but once, and that was not very 
complimentary to his subjects. The Prince of Cyprus 
opposing his pretensions to that island, Richard ex- 
claimed, "O de'el, this is a fole Breton!" That the 
English king had some turn for humour we may gather 
from the story of a monk warning bim to rid himself of 
his daughters, if he meant to secure the favour of God 
in the Holy Wars: " Why, hypocrite," said Richard, 

• Hoveden. Brompton. 
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*' all the world knows I have no children/' " Yea/* re- 
plied the preacher, ^^you have three^ and their names 
are pride^ covetousness, and wantonness/' '' Is it so?" 
returned the king, ^' I bestow^ then^ the first upon die 
Knights Templars, the second upon the Benedictine 
Monks, and my prelates and clergy shall have the 
iMrd/'* Bichard was of tall stature^ and elegandy 
formed ; his hair of a bright auburn ; his eyes blue and 
fierce. He is extolled by Vinisauf, his companion in 
the crusade, for .his flexible limbs, and the strength of 
his long arms. 

P. — If he resembled the engraving by Vertue, his 
countenance must have been extremely prepossessing, 
fine, bold, and animated. 

F. — I suspect that the portrait is rather the invention 
of the artist than a genuine copy, as suggested, from a 
statue of the monarch placed on his monument at Font 
Evraud. His tremendous battle-axe is thus celebrated 
by an old poet : 

This King Richard, I understonde, 

Ere he went out of Englond, 

Let make an axe for the nones. 

Therewith to cleave the Saracens' bones. 

The head, in sooth, was wrought full wede. 

Thereon were twenty pound of stede. 

And when he came in Cyprus lond, 

This ilkon axe he took in hond. — ^Warton, toI. i, 

A. — Richard was much beloved by his personal 
friends. A remarkable instance of the self-devotion of 
one of his knights took place in Palestine. As the 
king one day, tired with hunting, lay asleep under a 
tree, near Joppa, with only six persons about him, he 
was roused by the approach of some Saracens : as 
they were but few in number, he mounted his horse 
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and rode after them, which they perceiving, drew him 
into an amhuscade: he defended himself with peat 
bravery from their attack, hut at length four of the at- 
tendants beinf; killed, he was upon the point of heing 
slain or taken, when William de Pratelle, one of his 
company, called out, " I am the King of England.'' 
This device gave Richard opportunity to ride off full 
speed, and the Saracens conducted their prisoner to 
Saladin," who, when the device was explained, com- 
mended his fidelity, and paid him much honour, setting 
his ransom so high as to procure ten emirs in ex- 
change. Notwithstanding the king's popularity, his 
reign, from tlie taxes which were continually levied, 
must have been extremely oppressive ; of this circum- 
stance, advantage was taken by one Fitz-Osbert, a 
lawyer, called Longheard, who by descanting on the 
abnses of the times, no doubt with a great deal of truth 
and justice, and affecting to be an advocate for the 
poor, had raised an alarming sedition. He was at 
length executed, to the extreme regret of the populace, 
who much venerated his memory.'' 

i^.— Fitz-Oshert seems to be the first instance of 
what we now call a radical, that appears in English his- 
tory, and his example is somewhat ominous. 

^.—During the long absence of the king, a dispute 
took place between his ministers — Longchamp, bishop 
of Ely, chancellor, a native of Normandy, and the 
Bishop of Durham, which ended in the expulsion of 
the former prelate, who was obliged to flee, concealed 
in a female habit. In this disguise he met with some 
rather comical adventures, which give a picture of the 
times: quitting Canterbury, he had above his dress a 
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woman's gown of green colour, and sleeves of the 
same, with a hood upon his head, and holding under 
his arm a piece of linen with a draper's yard in his 
hand : thus attired, he sat tranquilly on a stone, with 
his merchandize on his knee, waiting quietly till a ves- 
sel should sail: some fishwomen passing, asked. the 
price of his cloth, but the chancellor bishop, not un- 
derstanding a word of English, answered nothing;- the 
natives, though astonished at his silence, passed on 
notwithstanding. A fresh party arriving, examined 
the cloth, and made the same enquiry; but still the 
chancellor not answering, the women so diverted him 
with their interrogations that he burst into a laugh. 
These good people thinking him mad, took off his hood, 
and discovered the visage of a dark man just shaved, 
when calling for the assistance of some peasants, they 
threw him down ; the unfortunate prelate exclaiming 
in French, I am Chancellor of the kingdom. Bishop of 
Ely, and Legate of the Holy See. After dragging him 
through the mud, the party finished their amusement by 
shutting the chancellor up in a cellar, from which he was 
at length released by authority.* 

P. — ^We may conclude that Longchamp was not a 
very eligible person for chancellor, if he could not speak 
a word of English. 

A . — ^The domestic history of England, during the reign 
of Richard, may be considered as a blank; the personal 
histi^ of the monarch, as a romance. 
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A.— All the kings of England, from the Conquest 
to the accession of John, were men of distinguished 
ability ; nor was this prince so destitute of talent as 
of principle. At the death of Richard, the possessions 
of that monarch, the most extensive in Europe which 
have ever been subjected to an Ent;lish sovereign, 
should by right of blood have devolved to Arthur, now 
at the age of twelve years, the son of Geoffrey, the next 
elder brother of the deceased king ; but in that age the 
doclrine of the representation of the elder branch being 
but imperfectly understood, and John having the ad- 
vantage of mature years, as well as the last testament 
of Richard in his favour,* was quietly admitted to take 
possession of the English throne, though several of the 
French provinces declared in favour of young Arthur.'' 

F. — ^Female animosity, too, had a large share in the 
disposal of this mighty inheritance : the influence of 
Queen Eleanor was at this juncture great, and as she 
bore a mortal antipathy to Constance, the mother of 
Arthur, she had become apprehensive lest that princess, 
in the event of her son's ascending the throne, should 
necessarily assume that portion of power which she 
herself exercised. Constance, too, was of a disposition 
violent, indiscreet, and capricious; but the depriving 
her son of a kingdom was, indeed, a sufficient excuse 
for some exasperation of temper. 

P. — ^The majesty of her sorrow, as described by 
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Shakspeare^ has certainly given an interest to her me- 
mory, which its historic importance coald never have 
conferred. 

A." Philip, the French king, pretending to espouse 
the cause of Arthur, declared war against John, but he 
betrayed so suspicious an attention to his own interests, 
that the young prince, who was then at Paris, escaped 
from his protection,* and did homage to John for Bri- 
tany, and seemed to resign or postpone his claims upon 
the other French provinces as well as upon i^gland. 
This impediment being removed, the monarchs declared 
peace, which was further cemented by the union of 
Lewis, eldest son of Philip, with Blanche of Castile,^ 
the niece of John ; a marriage which hereafter gave 
rise to important pretensions. 

P. — Here then is John, the usurper, finnly esta* 
blished on the English throne ; his dangerous compe- 
titor quietly content with the inheritance of Britany ; 
and the princes of Europe disposed to acknowledge 
the arrangement. 

A. — ^The first act of King John was equally criminal 
and imprudent: divorcing, on pretence of consan 
guinity, his queen, Avisa, the heiress of the Earl ot 
Gloucester, to whom he had been married ten years, 
he carried off and wedded Isabella, daughter of the 
Count of Angoul^me, a young lady lately betrothed to 
the Count de la Marche, equally disregarding the me- 
naces of the Pope and the resentment of the ii\jured 
husband. This proceeding caused so mnch dissatis- 
faction, that a general combination of the Norman 
barons was formed against him, into which the King 
of France and the young Duke of Britany both al- 
tered, but which King John, with singular fortune; had 

■ Hoveden. * Ibid. 
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the power of defeating, by making Arthur prisoner, 
who was surprized whilst besieging his grandmother, 
Eleanor, in tlie castle of Mirabeau" (Aug.l, 1203). 

P. — This young prince, like his mother Constance, is 
remembered chiefly from the pity excited by the scenes 
of our great dramatist. 

A. — ^The real circumstances of Arthur's fate differ 
but little from the representation of Sbakspeare. In a 
conference with his nephew, John desired him to re- 
nounce his pretensions to the English crown, hut the 
brave though imprudent youth, then at the age of six- 
teen, boldly maintained the justice of his claim, and 
even required the restoration of his lawful inheritance.*" 
From these symptoms of spirit, John, dreading the 
danger of future competition, proposed to William 
de la Bray, one of his servants, to despatch Arthur; 
bat that person nobly replied, that he was a gentleman, 
not a hangman.' The young prince was then sent to 
the castle of Falaise, the constable of which, Hubert 
de Burgh, feigning that he would execute the king's 
mandate, spread a report that Arthur had expired. 

P.— The heated irons for the purpose of putting out 
the eyes of Arthur, and the passionate appeals to the 
pity of Hubert, we are then to set down to the ima- 
gination of the poet. 

.i4.^-Sitch particulars are mentioned by one chroni- 
cler only." The French historians' relate that Arthur 
was removed to the castle of Rouen, to which place 
the king coming in a boat during the night-time, com- 
manded his nephew to bo brought before him; and 
whilst the young prince was on his knees, well aware 
of his danger, and begging for mercy, the inhuman 

■ Mnt-WMtm, >> M. runs. • Willherm Brito. Philippiil. lib.6. 
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tyrant slew him with his own hand, and fastening a 
stone to the body, threw it into the Seine* (1203). This 
was done in order to give some colour to a report 
which the king wished should be credited, that Arthur, 
attempting to escape from a window in the castle, had 
fallen into the river, and was drowned. 

P. — Surely history presents but few instances of so 
base an assassination ; an inhumanity *^ beyond the in- 
finite and'boundless reach of mercy." 

il.—- It will console you to learn that, from that mo- 
ment, till the last hour of his life, King John continued 
to meet with almost an unbroken series of humiliations 
and reverses; The Bretons, enraged at the death of 
their prince, appealed to the French king as theif 
liege lord, and danandcd justice against tibe murderer. 
Philip received the application with pleasure, sum- 
moned John to stand a trial before him, and on his 
non-appearance, declared him guilty of felony and par- 
ricide, and adjudged him to have forfeited' all the seig- 
nories and fiefs which he held in France.i» - 

P. — Such a pretension must evidently be sustained 
by a resort to arms. 

il.— Philip first despatched a champion to assert his 
claims by the Norman mode of duel. On this occasion^ 
John produced a renowned English knight, John de 
Courcy, who had conquered Ulster, but who, on some 
undefined suspicion of treason, had been imprisoned 
several years. When he was brought out^ emaciated 
with confinement, John asked the brave Veteran, if he 
would fight in his sovereign's cause. '^ Not in thy cause/' 
exclaimed the indignant; hero ; " but for the kingdom's 
right, I will fight to my death." The French champion, 
however, declined the combat, alarmed at the apparent 
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prowess of his adversary. In a meeting subsequently held 
by the two monarchs, l>e Courcy was requested to ex- 
hibit before them a specimen of his vast strength, when 
striking a helmet, he not only cleft it at a single blow, 
but buried his sword so deeply in the post that supported 
it, that no one but himself could draw the weapon out." 
For tliis exploit, and his readiness to defend the kingdom, 
being desired to name his reward, he replied, that he 
had honours and estate suflicient, but he wished that 
his descendants should have the privilege of being co- 
vered in the presence of the king,^ 

F. — The Barons of Kinsale, his posterity, retain 
the privilege to this day. It was exercised several 
times during the last century. 

A. — When De Courcy, being afterward asked why 
he looked so liercely as he gazed round before he made 
his stroke, he answered, that had he failed to cleave 
the helmet, he meant to have slain all the spectators, 
lest they should deride him. 

P. — This was carrying the dread of ridicule to a 
singular extent. 

A.— The general apathy of the English barons to 
the cause of their sovereign was so great that they re- 
fused him their assistance, and the French king at 
length overran the provinces of Normandy, Maine, 
Anjou, and Touraine. John, wasting his time in foolish 
amusements, vaunted that the French might go on, for 
he would retake in a day what it had cost them years 
to acquire; but he found by a cruel experience, that 
that portion of the vast inheritance which he received 
from his ancestors, was lost to his family for ever/ 

F. — No wonder that the French complimented their 
monarch, Philip, with the title of Augustus : Normandy 

> Haiiiiif r's Chron, ^ Uxlp.', Pcirfljie of IrcUnd, ■ M. Pnris. 
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had heea separated from the French monarchy for three 
centuries, and its reconquest could not fail to immor- 
talize the prince who.achieyed so valuable a prize. 

P. — ^How were the southern provinces of Guiemie 
and GasGony preserved to the English dominion 1 

. il.— ^42ueen Eleanor, their hereditary sovereign, was 
yet alive when the quarrel broke out, and though at 
her death (1204) John succeeded in preference to tiie 
lawful heir, the sister of the unfortunate Arthur, yet 
the French king seems never to have directed Us 
attention to the acquisition of these important pro- 
vinces. 

.. F.-rrThat young princess, named Eleanor, called 
the Damsel of Britany, was scarcely less unfortunate 
than her 'brother, as, by the continued jealousy of the 
English government, she passed a life of' more than 
forty years' captivity in Bristol castle/ 

, ^ P. — Both .the brother .and sister, under the wei^ 
of royal birth> and legal pretensions to a crown^ might 
exclaim — 

So I were out of prison, and kept sheep^ 
I should be merry as the day is long. 

A. — King John arrived in England, after the losH 
of his French provinces, overwhelmed with 
if not with shame ; the reproadi of personal 
being added to hid other misfortunes^ At this crisis 0f 
his affairs^ an accidental quarrel with the churchy «(imd 
it was purely, accidcodtal, having no connesion with his* 
dispute with Fi^anpp,) plujoged him injx) the daepeat* 
abyss of humiliation. Ottier kings of England may 
have met with an equal share of suffering, but none 
with an equal portion of contempt. 

F. — ^The reunion of the provinces with France, 

• Triyct. Wykes. 
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however disgraceful to John as the lost patrimony of 
so many generations, was no evil to the English nation, 
as its kings since the Conqaest had ever valned them- 
selves upon their French descent, and directed their 
attention so much to the afTairs of the continent, as to 
neglect the more important interests of their English 
territory. 

A. — The see of Canterbury becoming vacant by the 
death of the primate, Hubert, (1205) some of the junior 
monks, without consulting their superiors, met clandes- 
tinely in the night, and chose Reginald, the sub-prior, 
for their archbishop ; and having enjoined to him the 
strictest secrecy, despatched him to Rome, in order to 
solicit his confirmation from the Pope. Reginald's 
vanity, however, overcame his prudence; and long 
before he reached his destination, his loqnacity had 
betrayed the secret." 

F. — But lor which indiscretion, the irregularity of 
the election, however great, would most probably have 
received the papal sanction. 

A. — The canons of the cathedral, enraged at this 
proceeding of the monks, elected, at the suggestion of 
the king, John de Gray, bishop of Norwich, and the 
Pope's consent was alone wanting to his induction; but 
by one of those subtilties of the court of Rome, ever 
ready to turn all accidents to its advantage, this latter 
election was pronounced uncanonical, on the ground 
that it ought to have been postponed till the former 
had been set aside; and Innocent the Third, under the 
pretence of appeasing faction, commanded, or rather 
compelled the monks who had been sent to Rome for 
the purpose of sustaining the claim of John dc Gray, 
to choose Cardinal Stephen Langton, an Englisliman 
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indeed, but long resident at Paris, of which universitf 
he was chancellor: thus introducing a precedent bjr 
which the see of CanterbuTy should ever after be held 
at the disposal of the court of Rome.* 

F. — But in return for such an accession of pow«r, 
the Pope sent John four golden rings set with precious 
stones, endued, as he described them, with many moral 
and mystical properties, and which were to indemnify 
the king for the loss of one of the most valuable pre-' 
rogatives of his crown.* 

-4.-^ John, however, was not duped bj. such childish 
artifices: he fell into a violent rage, prohibited Langton 
from entering the kingdom, and with his usual ill-: 
judged precipitancy, expelled the monks of Canterbury 
from their convent, who were now inclined to support 
ithe election of Langton.^ The Pope, aware of the un- 
popularity of the king, persisted in his measures, and 
threatened to lay the nation under an interdict, if John 
continued his refusal to receive the cardinal. 

P. — ^The king had now evidently a just cause : why 
did not the nobility and the nation support his throne 
against such palpable encroachment? 

il.^— Though John himself was entirely exempt from 
any superstitious attachment to papal observances, 
and it really was a considerable merit in that age, yet 
his people did not follow with equal steps such an un- 
embarrassed mode of thinking; and as he dared not 
assemble his nobility in the great council of the nation, 
we are unable to judge how far they would have united 
with their monarch in shaking off the yoke, and esta-. 
Mishing a church independent of that of Rome. 

F. — ^The interdict which the Pope at length de- 
nounced (1207) was well calculated to exhibit the galling 
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weig:ht of pii|>al authority. The altars were despoiled 
of their ornaments ; the crosses and reliques were care- 
fully concealed; the bells removed from the steeplea ; 
mass was celebrated by the priests with closed doors, 
and the laity excluded ; marriages were performed in 
the churchyard;" the dead were not interred in conse- 
crated ground, and their obsequies were unattended 
with any halluwed ceremony ; the whole kingdom ap- 
peared to deprecate the divine displeasure by every 
appearance of distress and contrition. 

A. — This extraordinary state of alienation from 
ilome continued during five years. If in the reign of 
this prince any scope can be given for commendation, 
it may be bestowed here, John displayed considerable 
vigour of mind ; he confiscated the estates of the clergy 
who obeyed the interdict; banished the prelates ; con- 
fined the monks; and to render the clergy ridiculous, 
threw into prison all their concubines, for whose liberty 
he required a high price.'' 

F. — But to soften tlic invidiousness of the appella- 
tion, it should be recollected that, in this age, the practice 
of concubinage by the clergy was considered only in 
the light of an irregular marriage, and it may be es- 
teemed by the candid as an appeal from the tyranny 
of ecclesiastical institutions to the unerring laws of 
nature. 

A. — Nor were the civil and military affairs of the 
kingdom conducted with less spirit, and in the only 
period of John's life with prosperity. He undertook 
enterprizes against Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, in 
all of which he succeeded ; and had he secured the 
affections of his people, he would ultimately have 
triumphed over all the arts of Rome, but unfortunately 
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he exaiiperated and disgusted every class of his sub- 
jects by a continned coarse of licenttousness, rapacity, 
and tyranny. Innocent, now finding the interdict ana- 
vailing, proceeded to the next step of ponishm^nt by 
denooncing excommanication against Jcriin (1209), the 
effiocts of which soon appeared. Geoffrey, archdeacon 
of Norwich, who held a considerable office in the Ex- 
cheqoer, being informed of the circomstance whilst 
sitting on the b^ich, left his chair and departed ibt 
coort; for which dereliction of dnty, the archdeacon 
was thrown into prison, and his head covered with 
a great leaden cope ; when, soflfering from the want of 
food and the weight of the metal» his life soon ter- 
minated.* 

P. — No one can blame the kmg in making Greoffipey 
an example, thoagh the derisive craelty of his ponish- 
ment is not to be extenaated. 

i A. — In this state of excommanication, John became 
alarmed, as most of the nobility and prelates had de*^ 
serted the kingdom, and the few remaining behind were 
suspected of having entered into a confederacy against 
him ; he therefore solicited a conference with Cardinal 
Langton at Dover, and offered to acknowledge him as 
primate, and submit to the Pope; bat the cardinal de- 
manding fall compensation for the clergy, whose losses 
he estimated at a most exorbitant rate, the king was 
atteriy unable to comply, and the treaty fell to the 
ground/ 

F. — Here then follows that notable instance of 
papal effrontery, in which Innocent proceeded to ab* 
solve the subjects of John from their oath of alle- 
giance ; and the Pope actually issued the sentence of 

deposition against a monarch descended from a long 
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line of aocestors, whose only ofTence against Rome was 
the exertion ol' one of the most valuable hereditary 
privileg;es of the English throne. 

A. — The Pope pretended to justify hia proceeding, 
on the hypocritical ground of his right to punish sin, 
particularly perjury; but only consider the degree of 
offence committed by Henry the Second in the murder 
of Becket, and the mere refusal of John to admit a 
primate irregularly obtruded, and we shall see the vast 
difference in the influence of personal character. But 
the Pope could not deprive John of his kingdom by 
mere anathemas, and he therefore fixed upon Philip, 
king of France,' as his instrument, who, seduced by 
the prospect of present interest, had the folly to second 
these exorbitant preten.s)ons of the court of Rome ; and 
he immediately levied a vast army and a powerful 
fleet, for the purpose of taking possession of the vacant 
throne of England, in this extremity John also sum- 
moned his vassals at Dover, who assembled in numbers 
sufficient to defend him against all attacks from France. 

F. — But here historians leave us in the dark, and it 
is not ascertained whether these forces could be relied 
on, many of the barons being even suspected of holding 
a secret correspondence with the enemy .^ 

A. — From such a dangerous crisis, it became neces- 
sary that John should speedily extricate himself, and 
the means were afforded by the dexterity of Pandolf, 
the papal legate, who, in an interview with the king, 
represented the hopeless condition of his affairs in 
such glowing, but true colours, that the unfortunate 
monarch submitted to whatever terms Pandolf chose 
to prescribe." 

F. — It was certainly hard that John, in his merito- 
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rioiis and even coumgeoiis opposition to the encroach- 
ments of Rome^ should be deserted by so large a por- 
tion of his subjects ; for the terms, however ignominious, 
vrete periiaps, fi^om the desperate nature of his circum- 
stances, rendered unavoidable. 

A. — Besides agreeing to the former conditions, hi- 
therto rejected, John consented to make full restitntion 
to the clergy ; but the great trial was yet to be added. 
Pandolf suggested that the only means to exMcate 
himself from the dangerous claims of the French mo- 
narch, was to resign his kingdom to the church, and 
consent to hold his dominions as a fief of the Holy See, 
by the annual payment of a thousand marks. Accord- 
ingly this was done by a charter,* a copy of which- is 
still extant, whereiti John agreed to hold his kingdom 
on these conditions; and, in consequence, he did ho- 
mage to the legate in the church of the Knights Tem- 
plars, at Dover, May 13, 1213, with all the servile 
ceremonies which the feudal law required of vassals 
before their liege lord: John flung himself upon his 
knees ; lifted his joined hands and put them within 
those of Pandolf, who was seated on a throne ; swore 
fealty to the PopQ ; and paid a part of the tribute. It is 
even said that the regalia were delivered to the legate, 
which he did not return for five days ; but if this cir- 
cumstance be doubtful, it is certain that Paadidl^iB 
this extreme triumph of sacerd(4jd pwrwer, trampled 
under his feet the money which had been offered as an 
earnest of the Mribjection of the kingdom ; ^ which con- 
duct, however offensive, no one present but the arch- 
bishop of Dublin dared even to notice. 

P. — Strange that the King of England, who of aU 
others had resisted the encroachments of the Holy See 
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with the greatest pertinacity, uhuiild be thus cunipelled 
to bend lower to tlie same power than any of our mo- 
narchs before or since. 

A. — Yet, after all, this transaction may be extenu- 
ated from somewhat of the excessive blame which has 
been cast upon it by the generality of historians, John 
was reduced to the last extremity ; deserted by his sub- 
jects, threatened with a foreign invasion; and if he 
meant to retain his crown at all, there was surely as 
little ignominy in owing it to the protection of the 
Pope as to the French king ; and in that age tlie idea 
of vassalage did not carry with it quite the same 
offence as in the present times : nor should it be for- 
gotten, that even Henry the Second, in soliciting the aid 
of the Pope against his rebellious children, made the 
strange acknowledgment tliat he held his kingdom from 
the Pontiff as his superior lord.' 

P. — But the proceeding is a coDcIusive proof how 
entirely King John must have been both hated and de- 
spised by his subjects, since they could tamely witness 
such a disgraceful ceremony. 

^.— In the lowest reverse of fortune, John continued 
his undiminished inclination to tyrannize. Peter of 
Pomfret, a sort of hermit, Laving prophesied that be- 
fore the end of the year the king would lose his crown, 
was tied to a horse's tail, and dragged through the 
street at Warham, where he was hanged on a gibbet," 
together with his son, though the man pleaded that bis 
prediction was accomplished ; which truth, indeed, was 
supposed to aggravate his offence. 

P. — But bow did the King of France, who had 
been at the expense of raising a fleet and army, obtain 
a recompense ? 
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A. — His case exhibited one of the most delightful 
examples of duperie which has ever been played off by 
the court of Rome ; and as the cause which Philip had 
espoused was equally impolitic a8 unjust^ he could not 
but feel most poignantly the ridicule to which he was 
^posed; ' Pandolf^ retumixrg firom England, congifatu- 
lated' Philip on the success of his pious enteipitee, 
and inibimed him that, as John had returned to his obe- 
Aence to the Holy See, and even consented to hold his 
dominions as a fief of the church, no Christian prince 
could attack him without the most flagrant impicity;* 
and notwithstanding Philip's rage at finding himself so 
completely outwitted, iie became totally unable to pro- 
ceed. The Earl of Salisbury, with the English, reed* 
Vering their spirit, destroyckl the larger part' of ihe 
French fleet ; ^ and the Pope having gradually recldled 
the several anathemas pronounced again^ Johny ttki 
remitted va large part of the claimss of the clergy, 
England resumed a state of tolerable repose^ the two 
kings, Philip and John, concluding a truce for five 
years (1214).*^ 

F. — ^The transactions of John's reign naturally form 
themselves into three divisions, which are easily re- 
membered : those relating to ihe loss of the French 
provinces, originally emanating from the base treatment 
of young Arthur ; those relating to the king's qtiarrel 
with Rome, respecting the appointment to the see bf 
Canterbury ; and lastly, those which arose in his subse- 
quent dispute with his barons, and which ultimately 
produced the great charter. 

A. — ^The former charters had been so muchn^lected, 
that their obligations were esteemed by the king as 
nugatory ; and it was with difficulty that a single copy 
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of that of Henry the First could be procured, on 
which the harons,' now universally discontented with 
the resignation of the kingdom to the Pope, as well as 
with other grievances, might ground their pretensions. 

F. — Yet it has been suspected that those hanghty 
nobles did not resist the encroachments uf Rome, in 
the expectation that by humiliating their prince they 
might more safely combine to depress his power. 

A. — This view of the matter is scarely feasible, as 
without the concurrence of the clergy, the nobles would 
have combined to establish Magna Charta in vain; yet 
we may conceive the oppression of John's government to 
have been .itntcious, since the new archbishop, Stephen 
Langlon, though placed in his see by the submission 
of the king to RomCj yet readily joined, if indeed he 
were not the first to propose, the confederation. 

F. — Langton seems a remarkable instance of a Ro- 
mish ecclesiastic preferring the interests of his country 
to the claims of the church. He is said to have been 
an accomplished scholar and theologian, and to have 
divided the Bible into chapters. 

A. — The barons first assembled privately in London 
(1214), and aftenvards at Sf. Edmondsbury. It was 
there agreed tliat, at the festival of Christmas, they 
should prefer their petition to the iing, and insist on 
their demands, if rejected, by force of arms." 

F. — That was surely going as far as the most 
zealous Whig of more modem times would have 
thought of proceeding. 

A. — The barons appearing on the appointed time, 
the king entreated delay till Easter, during which inter- 
val he appealed to the Pope for protection. At length 
the barons assembling with a force of two thousand 
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knights^ and an immense number of retainers^ he de- 
sired to know the nature of their demands. When the 
schedule was produced> John broke into a violent pas- 
si(m, addng^ ^'Why do not the barons demand my 
kingdom?"'^ declaring that he would never grant his 
subjects such liberties as would make himself a slave. 
Upon this the barons immediately proceeded to levy 
war : they besieged Northampton^ entered Bedford, and 
were received without opposition in London.^ . The 
kiD^ found himself utterly deserted ; and at length sub^ 
mitted to hold a conference^ which took place, June 15, 
1215, at Runyng, or Runnemede, in Surrey. 

JP. — ^This celebrated spot is common land, consist- 
ing of one hundred and sixty acres, on the banks of the 
Thames, in the parish of Egham. Its name is said by 
Mathew of Westminster to be derived from a Saxop 
word signifying coimcil, as several councils had been 
formerly held there; but it is much more probable, that 
the name means nothing more than the running mea- 
dow, horse races having there taken place from time 
immemorial. 

P. — Is it not extraordinary that Shakspeare in dra- 
matizing the ^' Life and Death of King John," should 
never have alluded in the most distant manner to the 
remarkable transaction of granting Magna Charta. 

F. — Shakspeare's play is altogether a strange.histo- 
rical jumble. It was probably not produced till, after 
the accession of James the First ; and the bard weU 
knew that Ks royal patron was no friend, to chasters 
enlarging the privileges of the subject 

A. — ^King John signed M^gna Charta with a suspi- 
cious facility, his manner indicating the insincerity of 
a man acting by compulsion, and intending to break 

• M. Paris. fc Ibid. 
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through its provisions at the first opportunity which 
offered." 

P. — Of what nature were those provisions, which 
for so many ages have been considered as the key-stone 
of English liberty? 

A. — The Great Charter is not very methodically 
arranged ; and not being divided formally into chapters, 
varioHs authors have differently numbered its clauses. 
The larger part of its provisions relate to the relief or 
the removal of feudal burthens; but in order to secure 
the concurrence of the people, the barons, in thus ren- 
dering themselves more independent of the crown, in 
itself perhaps an evil, were compelled to grant the 
same immunities to their vassals which they had ex- 
torted from the sovereign for themselves. Other arti- 
cles relate to the safety and freedom of merchants, 
permitting them to leave the kingdom and return at 
pleasure. The ancient liberties and customs were se- 
cured to London, and to other cities and boroughs. 
Several minor legal and other abuses were regulated, 
which one is surprised to learn could ever have been 
suffered any where to prevail. But the great clause 
deserving to be written in letters of gold, declares that 
no freeman shall be apprehended or imprisoned, dis- 
seised or outlawed, except by the law of the land. 
Another clause of nearly equal importance, is that 
which declares, that the king will to no man sell, deny, 
or delay right and justice- 

F.— Such then is Magna Charta, which has been 
supposed by most historians to be equivalent to a 
restoration of the much desired Saxon laws of Edward 
the Confessor: but unless the essence of his code be 
contained in the two important clauses now quoted, I 
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can scarcely think the opinion well founded^ as, judging 
from the specimen of Saxon laws^ yet extant, there is 
nothing in them to cause a national regret at their obli- 
vion^ and their spirit is totally different from the style 
and manner of Magna Charta, which is evidently 
founded on a feudal basis. 

A. — ^Though many of its provisions expired mth the 
feudal system, yet this celebrated instrument remained 
a landmark, which justified resistance to the encroach- 
ments of tjrranny, and in future struggles between the 
people and their sovereign pointed out a determinate 
object of contention. How essential Magna Charta 
was esteemed to the interests of the English nation^ we 
may judge from its having been renewed no less than 
thirty-five times in the course of two centuries. 

P. — Is the authentic original of this invaluable 
record yet xemaining in existence ? 

F. — ^When the consent of the king was to be ob- 
tained^ certain articles or heads of agreement were 
drawn up, which were afterwards to be methodized in 
a more regular form; to these capitula, or heads^the 
king set his seal at Runnemede. This precious docu- 
ment is yet in being, in admirable preservation. It ^as 
once possessed by Archbishop Laud: it afterwards 
became the property of Bishop Burnet; and from the 
executors of his son, it came to the British Museum, 
by the presentation of Earl Stanhope (1769).^ It is a 
parchment ten inches and three quarters broad, and 
twenty-one inches and a half long: the great seal of 
King John, little injured by time, of whitish yellow 
wax, is appended to it by a label. But fbe Great 
Charter, properly so called, consists of these articles 
reduced to form; and so large a number of these origi- 
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nals was made that one was deposited in every county, 
or at least in every diocese la the kingdom; two of 
these originals are extant In Sir Robert Cotton's col- 
lection, and another more perfect in Lincoln cathedral;' 
they are some inches ivider than the former parchment, 
and not quite so long. One of these charters and the 
capitula are exhibited in an anti-room at the British 
Museum. 

A. — But however valuable wc esteem this document, 
KinfT John considered Magna Charta as a mere chain 
of parchment, by which he determined not to be bound, 
and accordingly appHed to Borne for absolution from 
his oath.'' The Pope, pretending to consider himself as 
feudal lord of the kingdom, was incensed at the teme- 
rity of the barons, who had dared without his consent 
to impose conditions on their prince, and he imme- 
diately excommunicated by name twenty-five distin- 
guished nobles, who had been appointed conservators 
of the public liberty. 

F. — The barons appear to have neglected those pru- 
dent precautions \\hich might secure tbcni against the 
well-known perfidy of their king. 

^.— John artfully introduced an army of Braban- 
90ns,' or natives of Brabant, a sort of mercenary troops, 
who let themselves to any prince for pay, and with 
these he ravaged and devastated the kingdom from one 
end to the other. In this desperate extremity, the barons 
applied to the king of France, offering the English 
crown to his son, afterwards Lewis the Eighth, on con- 
dition of protecting them from the violence of John. 

F. — -Though a sense of the common rights of man- 
kind, which are alone indefeasible, might have justified 
the barons in the deposition of their sovereign, says 

• Statutes of the ReHloi, Inttodiir. " M. I'aris. ' Ibid. 
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the pIiiIoso{fhic Hume^ and it is rather an extraordinary 
adiHission in a Tory historian^ yet they preferred the 
snbterflige of asserting that John was incapacitated 
from sHCceeding to the crown by an attainder passed 
in the former reign^ and that he had virtnally deposed 
hnnself by doing homage to the Pope; and as Blanche 
of CastOe, the wife of Lewis, was the grandaBghtdr 
of Henry the Second, they pretended to adhere to the 
order of succession in choosing the French prince.* 

A. — ^Whether the barons acted wisely in not boldfy 
avowing their motives may be doubtful, but their re- 
medy was at least as dangerous as the disease. Prince 
Lewis landed liidth an army of seven thousand men in 
the isle of Thanet, and was immediately^ joined by a 
large part of the nobility ; and thus the niiseries of a 
civil war were united with the prospect of enduring a 
roreign yoke ; but from this state of affairs flie nation 
was at length happily relieved. The French prince, 
having subdued the greater part of the kingdom, was 
pf qtied at the resistance of Dover castle, and he swore 
never to raise the siege till he had taken that ftKrtress, 
and hanged all the garrison;^ an oath which he Mras 
itever able to perform, and which lost him the crown of 
Ei^land.- 

F. — ^Dissensions too had begun to arise between 
>the French and English nobility, which were increased 
bjr it teport, very generally believed, that the Viscount 
de Meiun, on his death-bed, had confessed that Lewis 
Intended to confiscate the estates of the English barons, 
as traitors to their prince, and bestow them on his 
French courtiers.* 

A. — King John, breaking into Norfolk and Suffolk, 
committed the most dreadful devastations on the estates 
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of his rebellious barons in those counties ; but idarching 
from Lynn into Lincolnshire, over the sands, at an im- 
proper time, the rear of his army was overtaken by the 
flowing tide, and be lost in the inundation his entire 
baggage, containing his treasure and regalia.* The 
vexation arising from this disaster threw him into a 
fever, and reaching Newark, he died in the castle of 
that town, in the forty-ninth year of his age, October 

19, mm.- 

P. — The story then of his having been poisoned 
by a monk, at Swinestead Abbey, appears to have been 
without foundation, and adopted by Shakspeare for the 
sole purpose of exhibiting a scene of terrific energy. 

F. — All the writers who lived within the reach of 
sixty years of the death of John," attribute that event 
to grief, anxiety, and fever, which was heightened by 
eating voraciously of peaches, and drinking new cider. 
About that time, the chroniclers begin to surmise that 
it was caused by poison. A later writer'' first assigns 
as the cause, that John being desirous of seducing a 
fair prioress, sister of the abbot, was presented by him 
with a dish of poisoned pears ; at this, the gems in the 
king's rings beginning to sweat, John, by way of pre- 
caution, desired the father to partake of the fruit, and 
the wily monk eating three which had not been conta- 
minated, so escaped. In another half century," the 
story had become improved, by mtroducing a monk to 
whom the king declared, that as the cheapness of 
bread made the people rebellious, he would advance 
the loaf from a penny to a sliilling; whereupon the 
monk took such indignation that he put the poison of 
a toad into a cup of ale, as fame reports, and drank to 

> M.PariB. ' Ibid. • Dr. Pej^e, ArcliiBol. vol. d. 
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king, who thus encouraged to pledge him, the coBh 

sequences to both were speedily fatal. « . 

'• il.'^Hjohn stands at the bottom of the list of English 
monarchs, and seems almost to have realized the de- 
scription of the Roman satirist, manstirym nuUA viriitU 
redmptmm'; an unnatural son, an unkind brother, a cmd 
uncle, a jealous and inconstant huifdband ; dissembling^ 
cowardly, and cruel ; without faith, honour, or honesty; 
paying no regard to law, justice, or mercy ; yet, per- 
haps, it was only by such a combination of evil quali- 
ties that his people were enabled to acquire an enlarge- 
ment of their liberties, which they would not tmye 
asked from a better, nor obtained from an abler prince. 

F. — It is not my intention to dispute the truth of 
the picture ; but it should be recollected that the trans- 
actions of this reign must be regarded by the English 
nation with unavoidable prejudice. The character too 
of princes who have had disputes with Rome, re- 
quires to be regarded with peculiar caution; as John 
constantly treated the monks, who were the sole histo- 
rians, with ridicule, he became the object of their aver- 
sion; his very harmless pleasantry upon their usual 
corpulency, when once killing a fat stag, he observed, 
'^how plump and well fed is this animal, and yet I 
dare swear that it never beard mass,"*" has been con- 
strued by them into an enormous impiety. The same 
authority has also related an anecdote, by many per- 
sons deemed incredible, that John sent an embassy to 
the Emperor of Morocco, offering to become a Maho- 
metan^ on condition that the Miramoulin, for so he was 
at this time called, would protect his kingdom. 

A. — ^The story is too extraordinary not to awaken 
suspicion, but too well attested not to have some foun- 

• M.Paris. 
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dation. Mathcw Paris gives the names of the ambas- 
sadors, as well as that of the priest, Robert of London, 
who accompanied them, He describes the manner of 
their audience, and their conversation with the sable 
king; who despised their master as a renegade, and 
dismissed the mission with contempt. As some pre- 
sumption of the truth of the story, it is certain that 
King John was accustomed to hreak out into the most 
profane and irreligious expressions. " Never," said 
he, a short time after signing the grand charter, " have 
1 prospered since I have been on good terms with God 
and tlie Pope;"' and on the same occasion, he cursed 
and swore by God's teeth, his usnal oath, and exhibited 
all the freaks of a madman." 

F. — His humour was in a better taste when, to a 
courtier who would have persuiided him to deface a 
splendid tomb erected over one of h?.s rebellious barons, 
he replied, "No; but I would to heaven that all my 
enemies were as honourably buried."' 

A. — The person of this monarch is not described 
by the ancient historians. The head of King John, 
engraved by Vertue, is taken from the effigy nn liis 
tomb at Worcester, and much resembles the figure on 
his broad seal :'' the countenance, without well knowing 
what fault to find with it, is far from agreeable. 

F. — The Queen Isabella, wishing to punish the infi- 
delities of Iier husband, imitated his conduct, but not 
with impunity; for John discovering one of her gal- 
lants, seized him, and had him hanged over her bed.* 

A. — In his grants, this prince tirst made use of the 
term 'nos,' or 'we,' the former kings using 'ego.' Though 
the whole reign of John was a tissue of morlifirnlions to 
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the monarchy yet the improvement of the Lingdom 
made gradual^ if nearly imperceptible^ advances. The 
prosperity of the towns considerably increased : to 
King John, London is indebted for the power of 
dioosing its mayor and sheriffii anmially (1210)^ and 
for oUier civic privileges : it had been heretofore go- 
^i^emed by two bailiffs. The first magistrate who boie 
the tide of mayor was Henry Fitz Alwyn,* and he ocm- 
tiaaed in his mayoralty five years. London bridge, 
new built with stone, after thirty-three years' labojur, 
wais finished in the year 1209:^ it contained twenty 
arches, and was ornamented with a chapel and gat^ : 
the strange erection of houses npon the bridge is of 
somewhat a later date ; they continued for four centu- 
ries, and were ultimately removed in the year 1758. - 

P. — The old opinion that London bridge was buih 
upon woolpacks, we suppose, means that the cost was 
defrayed by a tax upon that commodity. 

F. — Even that particular is not ascertained ; but the 
&bric was certainly erected at the charge of the public. 
The ancient prints of the bridge, with its wooden 
houses, and water-works, and the roaring torrent, ex- 
hibit a curious spectacle. Tlte odd picturesque ster^ 
lings were not an original part of the structure^ but 
added to protect the piers. When the houses were 
taken down, and various plans were presented for im- 
proving the avenues, some one modestly proposed to 
remove the monum^it*" about fifty yards from its pre- 
sent site. 

A. — Of these antique vestigia not a particle will 
speedily be found. King John established guilds attd 
fraternities in various cities for the protection of trade ; 
and if his government could be considered apart fhHn 
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his personal qualities, it must be admitted that England 
has seen worse; and perhaps, says Fuller, he might 
have been esteemed by the monks more pious had he 
been more prosperous. 

P.^During the reign of Henry the Second, and his 
two sons Richard and John, did tlie arts and sciences, 
the usual concomitants of riches, keep equal pace with 
the increased wealth of the kingdom? 

A. — The study of letters was cultivated by some 
few scholars amongst the clergy, and indeed with sin- 
gular success; but the age itself was involved in dark- 
ness and ignorance r the minute quibbling of the peri- 
patetic school infested every department of science, 
and prevented the just development and progress of 
the understanding; geometry and mathematics were 
neglected to make way for investigations concerning the 
essence of univcrsals," and the substantial form of 
sounds. Of the value of the logic in vogue, we may 
judge from the famous proposition — " When a hog is 
carried to market, tied about his neck with a rope, 
which is held at the other end by a man, whether the 
hog is carried to market by the rope or by the man?" 
This difficulty the logicians declared could not be, 
solved, the arguments on both sides being so per- 
fectly equal ; yet there were men who could discern 
the futility of such enquiries, as the relater" declares, 
that the logical questions then agitated were of no use 
in the church or in the state, in the cloister or the court, 
in peace or war, at home or abroad, or any where but 
in the schools. 

F. — With the extension of trade the manual arts 
and agriculture received improvement; new lands were 
inclosed and drained, the monks often working in rur.il 
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occupations with thoir own hands. Even so early as 
the days of King Stephen, William of Malmesbury 
gives a delightful picture of the fertility of the vale of 
Gloucester, both in com and fruits : its vineyards pro- 
ducing a wine little inferior to that of France.* 

A. — Wool was for several centuries the most valu- 
able article of English export. The manufactures of 
spinning and dressing, both that commodity and flax, 
were known to the Anglo-Saxons, but had so much in- 
creased in importance, that a regulation was made by 
Richard the First respecting their fabrication and sale. 

F. — One of its provisions shows the early inclina- 
tion of the government to intermeddle with the details 
of trade : ^^ No merchant shall stretch before his shop 
or booth a red or black cloth, or any other thing by 
which the sight of buyers is frequently deceived in the 
choice of good cloth."*' 

A, — We have already seen that, by the fortunate 
introduction of the pointed arch, a more elegant style 
of building began to prevail, particularly in ecclesias- 
tical structures. The art of painting on glass* was 
introduced into England in the reign of John. Illumi- 
nating, (whence our word limning) a sort of miniature 
painting, used chiefly in ornamenting bibles and missals, 
was both patronized and practised by the cleigy.^ The 
professors of this art were in possession of a great va- 
riety of colouring materials, and many of their speci- 
mens remain, highly curious and beautiful. The clergy 
too were great encouragers of music, as it drew the 
people to church and rendered the service more agree- 
able to themselves : that it was cultivated with much 
success, we have the following unconscious testimony 
■ . ■ 
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of an ecclesiastic, John of Salisbury,' who is severely 
censuring the departure from the ancient style; "When," 
says he, " you hear the soft and sweet modulation of 
the choristers; some leading, others following;; some 
singing high, others low; some falling in, others reply- 
ing; you imagine that you hear a concert of syrens, not 
of men, and admire the flexibility of their voices, 
which cannot he equalled by the nightingale, the par- 
rot, or any other creature, if there be any other, more 
musical," 

P. — The humdrum style has always had its parti- 
zans in the church, in more departments than one. But 
was this pleasing concert accompanied by an organ? 

A, — Only in cathedrals, or some few conventual 
churches. The history of the introduction of that di- 
vine instrument into public worship, throughout the 
Christian world, is exceedingly obscure. The organ 
was of Greek invention, and is supposed to have been 
known in England so early as the tenth century, and 
to have been improved by St. Dunstan,'' who was an 
eminent musician. In secular music, the harp was the 
universal favourite, and the minstrels chanted their 
productions to its accompaniment In the halls and ban- 
quets of the great," Wales and Ireland were particu- 
larly celebrated for the .skill and dexterity of their 
harpers." 

P. — ^The transition from music to poetry follows of 
course. Did the poets of the last half century improve 
in their compositions? 

A. — The poets, who wrote in the Galio- Norman 
dialect, continued their strains of narrative romance. 
Robert Wace, a native of Jersey, and chaplain to 
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Henry the Second, was the author of various pieces of 
this description ; the most known of which^ Brat d'iai> 
gleterre, was early translated by the English poet Layi^ 
mon : it is a French metrical version of the history of 
Britain, from the times of the imaginary Bmfe to Cad** 
walladcr. Another of Wace's pieces was Roman; da 
Ron, or RoUo ; they are of an overwhelming tedions- 
ness. One of the earliest specimens of the English Jod^ 
gnage, yet flactuating between the Saxon, spoken by ^ 
bulk of the community, and the Norman tongue, used 
by the nobility, is a satire upon the monastic profession : 
it was written before the reign of Henry the Secood, 
and appeared in Saxon characters.^ The unknewi 
author supposes an imaginary paradise to exist in 
some quarter of the globe, which he calls CS<duign6, 
from Coquina, wiience probably w6 have cocknieyy 
from superior skill in the art of cookery. In this partL- 
dise he places two convents, constructed of vaiious 
kinds of delicious and costly viands : 

Ther is a wel fur abbei. 
Of white monkes and of grei ; 
Ther beth boureR and hallesy 
All of pasteus beth the walles ; 
Of fleis, of fisse, and ft rich met, 
The likefiillest that man may et. 

The author then makes a transition to a convent of 
nuns: 

An other abbu is ther hi 
For soth a gret nunnerie. 
Up a river of awt e t iii9k^ 
Where is i^ente grete of nlk. 
When the snmmeris dai is hote. 
The young nunnes taketh a bote. 
And doth ham- forth in that river. 
Both with oris and with stere. 

The subject is then pursued with much pleasantry, 

" Hickes' Thesaur. vol. 2. 



sharply satirizing ihe inhabitants of both sexes who 
tenanted these luxurious abodes of ease and indul- 
gence : the picture is too free for modem delicacy, and 
reminds us extremely of the manner of La Fontaine. 
Mr. Warton supposes the poem to be of French origin. 
Its language is surprisingly intelligible, and appears as 
modern as tlie English of three centuries later. In 
point of taste, the composition is superior to any thing 
before the days of Chaucer. 

F. — But all authors who aspired to fame chose the 
Latin tongue as the medium of their thoughts ; and cer- 
tainly Latin poetry was cultivated by the monks and 
clergy of the twelfth century, with a degree of success 
not suspected by those unacquainted with their \v-ri tings. 

P. — Some of their names must then be familiar 
with the learned. 

A. — John Hanvill, Alexander Necham, and Joseph 
Iscanus, or Joseph of Exeter, are poets whose works 
possess considerable merit, though it must be acknow- 
ledged that they are little read or known, Lscanus 
wrote an epic poem founded on the exploits of Richard 
the First, called Anfiocheis, a small fragment of which, 
in praise of King Arthur, alone remains," but of so 
much excellence as to make us regret the loss of the 
rest. He also wrote an epic poem, in six books, on 
the Trojan war, adapted from the apocryphal Latin 
history of Dares Phrygius, in a versification remark- 
ably sweet and flowing, 

P. — The subject is surely ill-chosen, as who can 
endure to hear "the tale of Troy divine" from other 
poets than Homer and Virgil. 

A. — The productions of Walter Mapes, the face- 
tious chaplain of Henry the Second, and justly called 
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the Anacreon of his age, are> as may be supposed, of 
somewhat a different character. His celebrated drink- 
ing ode, in Leonine yerse, has a bacchanalian joyons- 
ness and defiance about it which have seldom been 
surpassed. It begins thus — 

Mihl est propodiniD in Ubema mori, 
Viniim et i^poritiim morientu oriy 
Ut dieant cum renermt Aagdomm cboriy 
Dens dt pro[rftiii8 huic poUtoii. 

Which, unless the author had been an ecclesiastic, one 
would hardly venture to translate — 

Wdl, let me jovial in a tarern die, 

And bring to my expiring lips the bowl. 
That choirs of angds, when they come, may cry 

Heaven be propitious to the toper's soul. 

But besides poets, there flourished in this age several 
authors whose works may be reckoned among the 
agreeable class of miscellanies. Petrus Blesensis, or 
Peter of Blois, was invited by Henry the Second to 
England, and employed as secretary by that monarch : 
his printed works consist of one hundred and thirty- 
four letters, sixty-five sermons, and seventeen tracts 
on difierent subjects. The following description of the 
commencement of a royal progress is not unamusing : 
"When the king sets out in the morning,'* says he, 
"you see multitudes of people running up and down as 
if they were distracted ; horses rushing against horses, 
carriages overturning, carriages, players, ladies of plea- 
sure, gamesters, cooks, confectioners, mimics, dancers, 
barbers, pimps, and parasites, making so much noise, 
that you would imagine, in this intolerable, tumultuous 
jumble of horse and foot, that the great abyss had 
opened, and that hell had poured out all its inhabitants."' 

> Epist. 14. 
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Johu of Salisbury, born at Old Saruin, the friend of 
Becket, aspired even to a more multifarious literature; 
his work — PoUcraticus, sive de Nugis Curialmm et Vesti- 
giis Pkilosophontm — " On the Frivolities of Courtiers 
and the Footsteps of Philosophers," exhibits good 
sense, genius, and erudition. It could be wished that 
the author had libouiided less with allusions to the an- 
cients, the common fault of the writers of the middle ages, 
and given a larger portion of his book to the more inte- 
resting scene before him. It must be admitted that 

mUBt inTertlvely he piercetli througli 

The hody of the country, city, court 

as the following description of the nobility will show : 
" They consume their time," he says, " in the constant 
practice of hawking and hunting : they pursue wild 
beasts with greater fury than they do the enemies of 
tlieir country ; they thus lose the best part of their 
humanity, and become almost as great monsters and 
savages as the animals which they hunt, Flusbaud- 
men, with their harmless herds and flocks, are driven 
from their well- cultivated fields and pastures, that wild 
beasts may range in them at large. If one of these 
great and merciless h'lnters pass by your habitation, 
bring out quickly all the refreshment you have in your 
house, or that you can buy or borrow from your neigh- 
boar, that you may not be involved in ruin, or even 
accused of treason."' 

P. — But were the great the only subject of his 
satire t 

A. — Other classes came in for their share. Hear 
what he says of the physicians of this period : "The 
professors of the theory of medicine are very commu- 
nicative; they will tell you all they know, and perhaps 
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out of fheir great kindness a little more. .When I hear 
them harangue, I am charmed ; I thii^ them not infe- 
rior to Mercury or Esculapius, and almost persuade 
myself that they can raise the dead: one thing only 
makes me hesitate, their theories are as directly oppo- 
site as light and darkness, and two contradictory pro- 
positions cannot both be true. Of the practical phy- 
sicians I must say nothing amiss, as it pleaseth God, 
for the punishment of my sins, to suffer me to fall too 
frequently into their hands; and, that 1 may not be 
treated roughly in my next illness, I dare hardly allow 
myself to think in secret what others speak aloud." ^ 
In another work, however, he picks up courage after- 
wards, and tells his mind with more freedom : '' The 
physicians speak aphorisms on every subject, and make 
their hearers stare at their long, unknown, and high- 
sounding words. The good people believe they can 
do any thing, because they pretend to all things. They 
have two maxims which they never violate : never 
mind the poor, and never refuse money from the rich."^ 

F. — ^The professors of physic were chiefly monks, 
imd both these classes of men have always been pecu- 
liarly exposed to fhe shafts of satire. 

il*— The works of Giraldus Cambrensis, or Girald 
Barry, are perhaps more known than those of any 
writer of this period. This ecclesiastic wims bom of a 
noble family near Pembroke (1146), and was a person 
of uncommon activity, united with considerable learn- 
ing and talents : his vanity was excessive, but highly 
amusing : he wrote a topography and a history of Ire^ 
land, which country he visited, and they contain, mixed 
with much absurdity, considerable information respect- 
ing that unfortunate island. Of Girald Barry's childish 
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siinplicily, his slory of St. Keneo may suffice as an 
example: " Once," says he, " as that saint was stand- 
ing at bis window in an attitude of prayer, a swallow 
laid un cgt; in his extended hand, and such were his 
patience and good nature, that he neither drew in nor 
shut his hand, till the bird had built her nest, laid all 
her eggs, and hatched her young."' 

P. — If such was the folly of the clergy, we have no 
reason to wonder at the credulity of the people. 

A.- — Giraldus also wrote the Itinerary of Baldwin, 
archbishop of Canterbury, through Wales, for the pur- 
pose of raising volunteers for a crusade, which under- 
taking was eminently succe.ssful, though both the pri- 
mate and Giraldus, who accompanied him, preached to 
the people in Latin, not a word of which they could 
understand. This work also contains many curious 
particulars : there is a ridiculous story of a demon, who 
for a considerable time assumed the character of a very 
learned and diligent clergyman: having become a fa- 
vourite with his diocesan, he was accustomed to divert 
the prelate with many entertaining histories and sur- 
prising events not exactly to be found in tlie Bible. 
The conversation onco turning upon the incarnation of 
our Saviour: "Before that event," said tlie relater, 
" the devils had great power over mankind, hut after- 
wards it was considerably dimini.shed, and they were 
obliged to flee. Some threw themselves into the .sea, 
some concealed themselves in hollow frees or the 
clefts of rocks, and I myself plunged into a certain 
fountain. As soon as he had said this, finding that he 
had ungnardcdiy discovered his secret, his face was co- 
vered with blushes, he suddenly quitted the apartment, 
and was seen no more."' 

■ T.,pojrrKpli, HiHn. r :;-. <■ llin. Omh, lib. I. 
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F. — Giraldus Canibrensis forms a sort of connect- 
ing link with the historians of this period^ who, though 
possessing merit, are confessedly inferior to their pre- 
decessor, William of Mahnesbnry. 
' ' A. — If we consider them chronologically, the first 
in point of time was Benedict, abbot of Peterborough, 
who wrote a history of Henry the Second and Richard 
the First, from 1170 to 1192 ; to the latter monan!;h he 
was keeper of the great seal. His work is exact and 
circnmstantial ; and, from his opportunities, it is consi- 
dered one of the best accounts of the transactions of 
his times: it contains some entire diplomatic pieces. 
He wrote also a life of Becket. William Little, called 
in' Latin Gulielmus Neubrigensis, i^as a monk in the 
abbey of Newborough, in Yorkshire. His history of 
England in five books, from the Conquest to 1197, is in 
regularity and purity one of the most valuable produc- 
tions of the time. In his preface he makes some very 
severe strictures on the British history of our old ac- 
quaintance, Geoffrey of Monmouth, whose work had 
lately appeared, which discover a degree of critical 
discernment not very common in those ages. Willialm 
Little does not content himself with merely recounting 
facts in the manner of a chronicler, bid; he examines 
the political views and motives of the sovereign : his 
Latin style is also respectable. It is highly to his 
credit that, in relating the transactions between H^iry 
and Becket, whilst all other historians are furious on 
the part of the archbishop, he alone treats the conduct 
of the king with candour and impartiality. Gervase of 
Canterbury wrote a chronicle of the kings of England, 
from 1122 to 1200. He possessed judgment, but a 
strict attention to chronology is his chief merit.^ He 
was more attentive to the affairs of his monastery than 



to Iho pdlitica) events oi' his time, and may be coiisi- 
ilered more as an advocate for the ecclesiastical order 
than un historian : he has various pieces relative to 
church history of some value, Radulphus de Diceto, 
archdeacon ol' London, wrote " Abbrevationes Chro- 
iiicoriim," a sort of abstract of Church history to 
the Conquest, and " Imagines His tori arum," contain- 
ing sume particulars of the kings of the Plantageuet 
race, ending with the first year of King John. His 
work is useful, relating some particulars omitted by 
other writers ; it is, however, a mere statement of 
facts, without ascending to causes. Roger Hoveden 
is a very voluminous compiler. His annals of Eng- 
land, from 731 to 1202, contain a great variety of facts. 
His work has little beauty of style or regularity of 
nrran^cment, but is thought very trustworthy. Hove- 
den was bom in Yorkshire, and became chaplain to 
Henry the Second. It is remarkable that these five 
historians end their narratives nearly at the same period, 
the close of the twelfth century. Various lives of Becket 
were written: one of them is singular for the mode of 
its composition ; the particulars being detailed by four 
monk.s, friends and ibilowers of the martyr, who each 
supplied bis information in distinct paragraphs ; the 
work is knowTi by the title of " Historia Quadrapartita," 
or " Quadrilogus," A valuable life of Becket is also 
that by Fit/.- Stephen, a monk of Canterbury, who re- 
lates that he was an eye-witness of Becket's martyr- 
dom. This author has given, in another work, a curious 
description of London. His commendation both of 
the city and its inhabitants is great : the matrons, he 
says, were perfect Sahines ; the two chief inconve- 
niences of the metropolis were, " the excessive drink- 
ing of some foolish people, and the frequent fires." 
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P. — ^In these two particulars, the progress of sit 
hundred and fifty years has made little alteration. 

A. — ^Added to these sources of information is the 
collection of epistles between Becket and the principal 
monarchs of Europe^ as well as several private per- 
8ons, arranged in five books by John of Salisbury; 
a treasure not to be paralleled in the materials of 
any other part of our early English history, and ap- 
proaching in interest and authenticity to the various 
memoirs of more recent times. The English writers 
of the twelfth century were not only superior in num- 
ber, but in merit, to those of any nation in Europe; 
and it must be admitted that there existed in the king- 
dom a constellation of learning and talent, which, con- 
sidered as a whole, far exceeded any thing that went 
before, or that for more than three centuries followed 
after. 
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THE HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET. 

CONTINUED, 



A. — We are once more in Wiltshire, a county be- 
yond all others in the kingdom abounding with remains 
of antiquity, of a period so remote as to be beyond 
the elucidation of history; its capital, however, is 
remarkable, on the contrary, as being one of the few 
towns in England whose origin is precisely recorded. 

F. — As children in the course of nature survive 
their parents, so has this city of New Sarum, or Salis- 
bury, lived to see the complete extinction of its mother. 
Old Sarum, liltewise called Salisbury, except in those 
two sparks of vitality which make their appearance, 
not indeed in the county, but in the House of Commons. 

A. — The nucleus from whose attraction the city of 
New Sarum sprang into reputation, was its cathedral, 
founded in the year 1220 by Kichard Poore, bishop of 
Salisbury, and dedicated in the presence of Henry the 
Third (1258) by Bishop Brideport. Old Sarum being 
situated on the apex of a hill, and surrounded by a 
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rampart^ the clergy complained that it was exposed 
and inconvenient^ and that they were frequently inter- 
rupted by the soldiers in the exercise of public worship; 
a bull from Pope Honorius sanctioned the design of 
Bishop Poore, and a charter from the king permitted 
the establishment of a new and free city. 

F. — A ballad by Dr. Pope, as truly as humourously, 
expresses the transaction : — 

Old Samm was built on a dry barren bill, 

A great many years ago : 
Twas a Roman town of strength and renown. 

As its stately mins show. 

There was a castle for men of arms, « 

And a cloister for men of the gown : 
There were friars and brothers, with rarions others. 

Though not any whose names are come down. 

The soldiers and churchmen did not long agree. 

For the surly race with the hilt on. 
Made sport at the gate, with the priests that came late 

From shriying the nuus of Wilton. 

A. — ^The town of New Sarum is built upon a fruit- 
ful soil, and near the junction of three rivers : ? the. 
numerous streams flowing through almost every street, 
and supplied by sluices from the Avon, have given 
cause for the erection of almost as many bridges as are 
to be seen in Venice itself: but the cathedral is the 
peculiar object of interest; for though some metropo- 
litan churches in England are more ancient, as Durham 
and Canterbury ; some more spacious, or even more, 
beautiful, as York and Lincoln; yet none can be comr* 
pared with Salisbury in unity of design, bespeaking the 
completion of the fabric according to the original . plan, 
of the architect; the church before us being finished 
within forty years from its foundation. 

F. — ^The ground plan of most English cathedrals is 
commonly in the form of the Latin cross, or plain era- 
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cifis. This church, we may observe, twsides the grejit 
transept, over which is the tower, has another transept 
nearer the east ; a peculiarity of construction which 
produces a happy eti'ect, both in variety and grandeur. 
The tapering spire is the loiliest in Eniiland ; its sum- 
mit not being less than four hundred and two feet from 
the surface. 

P. — In enterino; this cathedral, we are at once 
stricken with the beauty of its interior; producing, in 
common with all large Gothic structures, an appro- 
priate sensiition of awe and religious musing. 

F.— Some critics have been so perverse as to assert, 
that a Gothic building does not produce its full effect, 
unless it he accompanied with dirt and darkness ; but 
the happy combination of ^andeur and cheerfulness in 
Salisbury cathedral, remarkable for its light and neat- 
ness, is sullicient to refute such a position. 

A. — The term Gothic, so universally applied to 
buildings with clusters of small pillars and pointed 
arches, though impossible to abolish, is evidently erro- 
neous, as the Goths never erected, whilst a nation, any 
structures in a similar style ; nor is a notion that it 
was invented by the Saracens in the sultry climate of 
the east, in imitation of an avenue of trees, at all better 
founded ; the earliest as well as the best specimens 
being seen in our own country. 

P.— Yet a Gothic cathedral certainly does remind 
u.s of the effect produced by an avenue of lofly elms, 
whether the style of architecture were invented in the 
east or the west. 

A. — During the continuance of the Gothic style, the 
alterations which it under\vent are as distinguishable by 
the antiquary's eye as the different Grecian orders. Its 
earliest form prevailed from the middle of the twelfth 
to the end of the thirteenth century, and is seen in the 
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cathedral before us. Its principal distinction^ from 
subsequent periods^ is the greater narrowness of the 
windows, which may be called lancet-shaped ; in this 
church they are placed in threes, the central window 
being somewhat higher than its two supporters^ which 
produces a yery happy effect, and which in the same 
degree of uniformity is scarcely found elsewhere. 

P. — ^The vulgar assert that Salisbury cathedral 
has as maLuy gates and chapels as there are months in 
the year, as many windows as days, and as many 
pillars as hours. 

A. — Such is the boldness and delicacy of the whole 
structure, that its architect seemed to be somewhat 
afraid of its stability ; he would admit no bells into his 
church, probably apprehensive that their vibration would 
too much shake its walls ; the belfry, a singular build- 
ing, is therefore placed at a small distance. Amongst 
other adjuncts of this cathedral, the octagon chapter- 
bouse, whose roof is supported by a central pillar, has 
always been deservedly admired. 

F. — ^The Normans seem to have been fonder isi 
ecclesiastical architecture than any people that ever 
eiListed; the foundation of some of the English cathe- 
drals was begun as early as the time of the Conqueror 
and his sons ; but it was under the subsequent domi- 
nion of the Plantagenets, that the finest specimens 
rose in the full glory of their consummation: 

A. — ^It has been very rationally supposed, that the 
introduction of Freemasonry into England was con- 
nected with the erection of these ecclesiastical struc- 
tures : the Popes for obvious reasons encouraged the 
building of cathedrals and convents, and granted many 
indulgences by their build to the society of Masons 
engaged in such a good work, which consequently 
became very numerous, consisting of persons of va- 
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riuuij iiittions, Italians, Greeks, French, Germans, and 
Flemings. These tVatemities styled themselves Free- 
masons;' they ranged from one country to another, as 
they found churches to be built: there was a chief 
governor or surveyor to each company, and over every 
ten men was appointed a warden. Those who have 
seen the records of the expense of building some of 
our cathedrals, cannot but have a great esteem lor the 
economy and expedition with which such lofty and 
extensive fabrics were erected,'' 

F. — As " all trades have their secrets," it is not to 
be imagined that the fraternity of Masons was without 
theirs : but the mysteries of moderu Freemasonry, if 
there be any other than those of conviviality and good 
fellowship, still remaining in profound obscurity, it 
would be idle to speculate on the subject: the ad- 
mission of members who were unconnected with some 
branch of the building business seems of compara- 
tively late date in England. Sir Christopher "Wren is 
thought to have heartily despised the whole mummery ; 
and under his grand mastership the order materially 
declined: it has since been considerably extended, 
but to what useful purpose seems as great a secret as 
the initiatory ceremonies of the institution. 

A. — To the patronage of Henry the Third we are 
indebted, not only for the erection of the beautiful 
fabric before us, but also lor Westminster Abbey, con- 
secrated by (he best feelings of the nation as the 
sacred repository of the ashes of so many of the wise 
and great. At the accession of this prince to the 
throne, at the early age of nine years (12JG), the situa- 
tion of England was truly deplorable; a discontented 
people, a divided nobility, and a foreign enemy in the 
heart of the kingdom. 
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F. — ^The death of king John at such a crisis .¥nis. a 
fortunate circamstance. The young prince could not 
be the object of the national antipathy evinced ag«ii8t 
his father, which we have seen was carried to such 
an extent, that, for the purpose of disentiironing its 
tyrant, ]^gland was content to become even a proTince 
of France. 

A. — The first year of Henry's reign was eminmidy 
prosperous. William Mareschal, Earl of PembrcdLe, 
one of those admirable men, whose lustre, from the 
rarity of their appearance, is rendered more . con- 
spicuous, was chosen protector, and by the force of 
his virtue rather than of his talents recalled the alle- 
giance of the revolted barons. The French prince 
Lewis, who had passed over into his own country, 
found, on his return to England with fresh snccoorS) 
that the death of John had, contrary to his expect* 
ation, much diminiished the probability of his success: 
the hopes of Lewis soon after completely vanished, his 
army being routed at Lincoln by the Earl of Pem- 
broke;* and to add to his misfortune, the French fleet, 
having on board a considerable reinforcement, was 
defeated, chiefly it is said by a stratagem of the English 
admiral, who having gained the wind, threw in thozface 
of his adversaries a great quantity of quick lime, by 
which they were blinded.^ 

P.-r-The adage of throwing dust in the eyes was 
surely never exemplified to more advantage. 

A. — ^The French prince, now become anxious even 
for his personal safety, joyfully consented to evacuate 
the kingdom; but honourably stipulated for an in-, 
demnity to his adherents, and an equal par(;^cipation of 
the liberties accorded to the rest of the nation.® The 
Earl of Pembroke unfortunately dying the iiext year 
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(1'217,) he was succeeded in the government by Peter 
des Roches, bishop of Winchester, a Poictevin by 
birth, and Hubert de Burgh, the justiciary — the Hubert 
of Shakspeare. The councils of the latter were chiefly 
followed, who possessed superior talents to Pembroke, 
but neither an equal portion of virtue nor of authority ; 
and consequently the barons, soon breaking out into 
their accustomed disorders, filled the whole kingdom 
with their outrages and tumults. 

P.— This turbulence of the barons seems to have 
been the cardinal defect of the age, 

A. — ^Yet it must be admitted, that they had occa- 
sionly suflicieut provocation; but their quarrels with 
Henry are too insignificant to deserve the attention of 
posterity: it is better to follow the example of Sir 
Robert Cotton, who called his history a short view of 
the long life and reign of Henry the Third. 

P. — It is an odd coincidence, though hardly worth 
the remark, that the longest reigns in the English 
annals are those of the sovereigns who have been the 
third of their name, Henry HI, Edward HI. and 
George HI. 

A. — As Henry grew up to man's estate, he disco- 
vered a total absence of all strength of mind; and 
inheriting the antipathy of his father to Magna Charfa, 
he considered his barons as enemies, leagued to deprive 
him of his prerogative : poor always from the imprudent 
facility of his disposition, he was often compelled to 
make promises which he had no intention of performing; 
such conduct could not fail to expose him to contempt 
and to excite animosity. 

F.—A particular cause of the dislike of his barons, 
was Henry's avowed partiality for foreigners, a pecu- 
liarity which distinguished his whole reign. 
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A. — ^This partiality partly proceeded from an iK- 
grounded opinion, as it is supposed, of Peter dei 
Roches, that by encouraging these favourites he could 
raise a counterpoise to the weight of the nobility. 
Henry having married Eleanor, daughter of the Count 
of Provence (1236,) he enriched many ])ersons of that 
country with the most imprudent generosity; and in 
the space of a few years, his mother, who had returned 
to France and espoused her former lover the (Tount 
de la Marche, from whose arms she had been torn by 
King John, sent her four sons by tiie second marriage 
to be provided for by their half-brother. VLeorj be- 
stowed upon them such improvident grants as to cause 
universal discontent. The rapacity of these foreigners 
was equalled only by their insolence: when remon- 
strated with, that their conduct was contrary to the 
English laws, they scrupled not to r^y, ** What do the 
laws of Inland mgoHy to us? we regard them not;'' 
pretty much following the king's example, who was 
accustomed to excuse his frequent violation of the 
liberties of his subjects, by saying, '^Why should I 
observe the charter, when it is neglected by all the 
nobility and prelates ? " * 

F. — It was once however very reasonably replied 
to him, ^'You ought. Sir, to set the example." ^ 

A. — King Henry's exchequer being exhausted by 
this profusion, as well as by the expense of frequent 
petty broils with the king of France, in which he was 
constantly worsted, his necessities compelled him per- 
petually to harass his subjects with applications for 
money : he asserted that alms given to him were mora 
charitably bestowed than on the wretch who begged 
from door to door : "" it is «ven said, that the officers of 

• M. Pari% b Ibid. • Ibid. 
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the household robbed on the highway fay penniasion 
of their royal master,' who shared the i^poil. Nor were 
Henry's demands the only drain upon the national 
purse, as the exactions of the court of Rome were 
carried to an excess which surpasses any thing to be 
found in the Ensjlish history, 

F.^Thesc claims seem not to have been at all 
resisted by Henry, the Pope and the king standing 
too much in need of each other's assistance. It was 
only through the connivance of Henry that the Pope 
could lleece the English clergy; and the Pontiff in 
return protected Henry against the encroachments of 
his barons. 

P.— Perhaps the Pope, still considering himself lord 
paramount of England, by the resignation of King 
J'ohn, urged his pretensions with less apprehension oi' 
resistance. 

A. — ^That delicate point was more frequently acted 
on than openly avowed. Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, 
in a general council held at Lyons (125'),) exclaimed 
against this pretension of the holy see, as.serting that 
John had no right without the consent of his barons 
to subject the kingdom to such an ignominious servi- 
tude ; " and the Popes henceforward little insisted on 
the claim: faut ecclesiastical abuses had become so 
enormous as even to open the eyes of superstition 
itself. Mansel, the king's chaplain, possessed no fewer 
than seven hundred livings;' the chief benefices in the 
nation were conferred on Italians ; and a legate, at all 
times a bird of evil omen, was sent to enforce the 
payment of a tenth of the ecclesiastical revenue-'^, from 
the produce of which, and by other exactions, he is 
said to have taken out of the kingdom on his retam 

■ M.Paris. VitiB Ahbal. >> M. Psrip'- ' Ibi.l. 
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more money than he left in it/ The demands of Rome 
were so enormous, and continued to be urged with such 
unblushing effrontery, as to become really ludicrous : 
the clergy winced and struggled, but to no purpose. 
In an assembly before the legate, the bishop of Worces- 
ter exclaimed, that he would sooner lose his life than 
comply with such exactions ; the bishop of London 
said, that the Pope and the king were more powerful 
than he, but if his mitre were taken off* his head, he 
would supply its place with a helmet.*" But tliese bra- 
vadoes were isobn silenced by the threat of es^commu- 
nication, which the bishops well knew would make the 
whole of their revenues fall into the hands of the king. 

F. — For the honour of the bench, it ought not to be 
forgotten, that one prelate, Robert Grost^te, bishop of 
Lincoln, on several occasions made resistance some- 
what more effectual. 

A. — Innocent the Fourth, an imperious pontiff", com- 
manded this bishop to bestow on the Pope's nephew* 
an infant, a living of considerable value; and in his 
bull for that purpose inserted the scandalous clause 
of mm obstante, so justly complained of in that and 
indeed in every age, as utterly annihilating the rights 
and liberties of the church; its meaning beings, that, 
when the Pope had a mind to dispose of a benefice, 
he inserted in his brief non obstante, notwithstanding 
the right of patronage, or other privilege to the con- 
trary. This mischievous example wad imitated too by 
Henry, and by many subsequent monarchs, under the 
name of the dispensing power ; a happy expedient to 
elude the laws and oppress the subject. GrostAte, 
however, far from complying with the Pope's request, 
replied in a strain of such freedom as to throw his 

• M.Paris. «» Ibid. ' . 
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tioline.sS into a violent pnssion : the haughty Pontiff in 
his rage swore by St, Peter and St. Paul, that he would 
utterly confound such an old, dreaming, impertinent 
dotard, and make him an example and an astonishment 
to the whole world; but his cardinals remonstrating 
on the danger of persecutinj? a prelate so renowned for 
piety and learning, the ofl'ence was overlooked. " Why 
(■said they, very sensibly,) should we raise a tumult in 
the church without necessity, and precipitate that re- 
volt and separation from us which we know must one 
day take place?" 

P.- — A remarkable prediction, especially considering 
where and when spoken. 

A. — The authority for the story is Matthew Paris, 
who gives the name of the cardinal, ^ilffidius, a Spa- 
niard, who uttered the remark, and says, that various 
others of the Pope's counsellors used tJir same argu- 
ment. 

P. — The subject naturally leads to an enquiry how 
far the influence of the church was noxious or beneficial 
in these rude and turbulent ages, 

F. — Its chief benefit seems to have consisted in the 
necessity of acknowledging an authority which was by 
profe.ssion averse to arms and violence. The inter- 
ference of the clergy often mitigated the fierceness of 
the times, protected the weak and defenceless, and 
thus preserved or revived the peace and order of so- 
ciety. 

A. — But it may he fairly doubted, whether this ad- 
vantage was not more than counterbalanced by the en- 
conragemeiit of the most debasing superstition, which 
endangered the very existence of mental liberty. 

F. — Yet it should be remembered, that before tiie 
invention of priming, all the knowledge of the age 

VOL. I. 2D 
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emanated frcnn the ecclesiastics;, and seems nearly to 
have been confined to that bcMiy. To them i^- are 
solely indebted for the preservation of the inestimable 
relics of antiquity. In every convent was a scho<di in 
which several parts of learning were taught, and many 
of the younger monks were constantly employed in 
transcribing books.* It indeed became a proverb^ that 
ta monastery without a library was like a casOe without 
-an armoury ;*" so that flie general ignorance may be 
fairly attributed^ as much to the taste and manners of 
the times, as to an indisposition in the clergy to coni* 
.tnunicate a moderate portion of letters. Abbeyis^ too 
were in some sort the palladiums of public liberty, 
by the custody of the royal charters and most oC the 
records. 

A. — But the power exercised by the court of Rome 
in England, we must admit to have been a pure and 
unmixed evil : the head of the church, being a foreigner, 
was .commonly guided by views and interests diffcrrent, 
if not contrary, to those of the nation. In the reign of 
Henry the Third, the kingdom was pillaged to the 
ubnost, without fear or shame. The Pope once ad- 
miring the embroidered vestments worn by some 
English clergymen, enquired where they were made; 
and on being answered in England, he cried oirti '^ Oh 
England, thou garden of delights, thou inexhaustible 
-fountain of riches, from thee I can nevor exact too 
much."*' In this spirit, a happy project was devised 
by the Pope, which succeeded to admiration. Soon 
after the death of the emperor Frederic the Second 
«(1250), who inherited the c^own of Sicily ft6m his 
mother Constantia, a priiu^s of Norman race, that 
Idngdom was usurped by Mainfroy, his natural son, 

4 : ■ : r-. — r^r-. 

* M.PaTO. Vitae Abb. ^ Martene, Anecd.toiii.l. * M.Paris. 
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under pretence of governing during the minority of the 
infant heir; hut thia arrangement displeasing the Pope, 
he interfered, on the plausible pretence that the Norman 
kings of Sicily, of the race of Tancred of Hautevile, 
having consented to hold their kingdom as a fief of the 
Holy See, he could dispose of it at his pleasure, and 
consequently he made an offer of the Sicilian crown to 
Henry's second son, Edmund Croucbback, so called 
from the deformity of his person." 

F. — The specious present had been previously ten- 
dered to Richard, earl of Cornwall, the brother of Henry, 
supposed to be the richest subject in Europe, who, like 
the king, was equally fond of acquiring money, but 
unlike him in the tenacity with which he retained if. 
On this occasion, either the avarice or the good sense 
of the earl caused him to refuse the insidious proposal : 
" You might as well say to me," replied he to the agent 
of the holy father, " 1 give you the moon, climb up and 
take it.'' 

J.^Henry, dazzled with the magnificence of the 
gift, at once accepted it, without consulting either his 
brother or the parliament; and allowing the Pope unli- 
mited credit for whatever sums he thought necessary 
to complete the conquest, the king on a sudden found 
himself involved in an immensity of dcbt,'^ which he 
had no means to liquidate. 

F. — ^Thc Earl of Cornwall too, in his turn, at last 
permitted vanity and ambition to prevail over prudence 
and avaric^ by engaging in an undertaking equally 
futile and vexatious: his immense opulence induced 
some of the German princes to propose him as a can- 
didate for the empire, again become vacant (124G); and 
a.s long as his mimey lasted, he found partizans, and 

~~ ■ M. Paris. '^ MbidT ' R)wr, toI. 1. 
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even succeeded so far as to be elected- King of the 
Romans ; but bis power having no real foundation, a 
splendid title was all that he acquired to compensate 
for the loss of the accumulated savings of a long life 
of frugality.* 

A. — ^The contrivances of the Pope were really di- 
verting; sometimes he flattered^ sometimes threatened 
the king; now the project upon Sicily was upon the 
point of succeeding, anon every thing was bafSed ; but 
the termination of all these varieties was a fresh de- 
mand of money, for the acquisition of a crown which 
life had determined that neither Henry nor any^ of his 
family should ever enjoy; for, ultimately, the Pope 
consented to the accession of Charles of Anjou, brother 
to the Frenph king, Louis the Ninth.** 

P. — ^The reign of Henry, it must be acknowledged, 
is singularly uninteresting ; in the lapse nearly of forty 
years, not a single incident has arisen calculated to 
strike the imagination or to dwell upon the memory. 

A. — ^The subsequent part will afford matter of more 
importance. A little before this period, the king, over- 
whelmed by his embarrassments, called a parliament 
and demanded their assistance in a crusade against 
the infidels, which he had vowed to undertake; but 
this assembly, availing itself of his necessities, made 
the solemn renewal of the Great Charter, the provisions 
of which Henry was constantly breaking, the price of 
compliance. The barons, prelates, and abbots met in 
Westminster Hall ; the charter was read aloud, and 
then a sentence of excommunication against all who 
should violate its provisions; at the conclusion, the 
ecclesiastics threw down the lighted tapers which each 
held in his hand, crying with one voice, " So may every 

• M. Paris. *» Rymer, vol. 1, 
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soul be extin^islied, and stink in hell, who shall incur 
this sentence." To whieh the king, laying his right hand 
ou his heart, replied, " So help me God, as I shall faith- 
fully observe these articles, as 1 am a man, as I am a 
Christian, as I am a knight, and as I am a crowned 
and anointed king."' These obligations, though solemn 
and legal, were soon broken through by Henry, more 
perhaps from the pitiable weakness of his disposition 
than from any desire to oppress ; but at length the 
multitude of vexations and grievances became intoler- 
able, and the barons openly resolved to take the admi- 
nistration into their own hands. 

F.- — In this undertaking, they were chiefly prompted 
by the ambition of Simon de Montfort, earl of Leices- 
ter; a remarkable person, to whose fortunate innova- 
tions the English enjoy, at the distance of five centuries, 
the advantage of a representative government. 

A.— 'This nobleman was the younger son of Simon 
de Montfort, too well renowned for bis success and 
cruelty in J,he religious crusade against the Albigenses 
in France, a sect which differed little from the pro- 
testants of the retbrmation. The elder Ue Montfort 
having married Amicla, a daughter and co-heiress of 
Robert Blanchmains, earl of Leicester, the vast estates 
of that baron devolved to his family ; but his eldest 
son, Amauri de Montfort, inheriting still larger pos- 
sessions in France, and being incapable of perform- 
ing fealty to two masters, his rights were transferred 
to Simon, who came over to England, did homage lor 
his lands, and was soon after created Earl of Leices- 
ter. He was admitted to a high degree of favour with 
Henry, who united him to the royal family, giving him in 
marriage ihe Countess Dowager of Pembroke, the king's 
sister,'' wjiom indeed he is said first to have seduced. 
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F. — For these abundant favours, it must be owned, 
that Leicester made no very grateful return. Possessing 
great insinuation and address, he preferred gaining a 
popularity with the nation to the fickle friendship of 
the king. 

A. — ^Leicester was trusted with public employments, 
and acquitted himself with ability: returning fnm 
Guienne, whither he had been sent to repress some 
discontents, in which service he had exercised tpo 
much severity, it became necessary to institiite an 
enquiry into his conduct before the Peers, who ulti- 
mately acquitted him. During the progress of the trial, 
Henry disclosed an inclination to have the Earl fQund 
guilty, which so much provoked the latter, that he 
plainly said to the king, ^^ You ought rather to have 
rewarded me for my actions in Guienne according to 
your royal word." Henry sharply replied, that be di^ 
not think himself obliged to keep his word with a 
traitor; to which Leicester retorted, ** Were you not a 
king, you would find it an. evil hour in which y^u 
uttered such language ; " adding, that it was hard to 
believe such a prince was a Christian, or bad ever been 
at confession. ''Yes," answered the king^^'I am a 
Christian, and have often been at confession." ''What 
signifies confession without repentance," rejoined the 
earl. " I never repented any thing so much," said the 
king, " as the bestowal of my favours on one tbat has 
so little gratitude and so much ill manners."* 

P. — In this strange conference we hardly know 
which most to wonder at, the unparalleled insolence 
of the subject, or the patience of the sovereign. 

A. — ^Henry was accustomed to hear remonstrances 
with an extraordinary degree of composure. The 
Gountess of Arundel once waited upon him,v.about her 

• M.Paris. 
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right, to a certain wardship: when lihe I'ound that she 
could not prevail, she (hiis accosted him: "My lord 
the king, why do yon turn your face from justice? for 
no person can obtain any right in your court ; and you 
govern neitlier yourself nor us as you ought. Are you 
not ashamed to oppress the church and disquiet the 
nobles of your kingdom'? " The king, knitting his brows, 
answered, "What do you mean, lady Countess; have 
the great men in England commissioned you to be their 
advocate? " The dame, though a young woman, replied 
in the spirit of a more mature age, "Not so. Sir, the 
nobles have not granted me any such charter, though 
you have broken that which yoii and your father swore 
inviolably to observe. Where are the liberties of 
England, so often granted and so often withdrawn? It 
is this infraction which induces me, although a woman, 
to appeal, with all your natural subjects, from you to 
the tribunal of God, the great and terrible Judge, and 
let him revenge." At these words, Henry was con- 
founded, and he answered only, "Did you not ask a 
favour because you were ray cousin?" She replied, 
" Since you have denied me right, how can I expect 
any favour?" ' The king, thus reproved, said no more; 
and the countess went away without taking leave, or 
receiving; any other satisfaction than tliat of having 
freely spoken her mind. 

P. — Which, to a female, you must own lo have been 
considerable. 

A. — Yet this monarch was certainly not destitute 
of a talent for sarcasm and repartee. The monks of 
Durham objecting to the youth of his half-brother, 
whom he would have inipo.scd on that see, he replied, 
"Since you think my brother too young, I will keep 
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the bishoprick in my own hand till he shall be of a 
fit age."* 

F. — A more celebrated retort was his reply to fou'' 
bishops, who were deputed by parliament to complain 
of his uncanonical and irregular mode of filling up 
vacant benefices. ••It is true," said Henry, "that I 
have been somewhat faulty in that particular; I ob- 
truded you, my lord of Canterbury, upon your see; I 
was obliged to employ both entreaties and menaces, 
my lord of Winchester, to get you elected, when you 
should rather have been at school; my proceedings 
were very irregular and violent, my lords of Salisbury 
and Carlisle, when I raised you from the lowest stations 
to your present dignities : it will become you, therefore, 
to set the example of reformation, by resigning JW9X 
present benefices, and then you may try to enter again 
in a more regular and canonical manner." The bishops 
had the presence of mind to reply, that the question, 
was not to correct past errors, but to avoid future.** 

A. — Of the ascendancy of Leicester's spirit we 
have a remarkable instance: the king once going by 
water to the Tower, was overtaken by a storm of 
thunder and lightning, and he ordered his barge to be 
put to shore: being met on his landing by Leicester, 
his terror redoubled ; which the earl observing, re- 
marked, that the storm being over, there was no further 
reason of fear. The king replied, •^ I am, indeed, beyond 
measure frightened at thunder and lightning ; but, by 
God's head, I fear thee more than all the thunder in 
the universe." "" 

F. — Indeed this apprehension was not without a 
very legitimate cause; as Leicester, under the welK 
grounded pretence of reforming the abuses of the times,. 

• M.Paris. ^ Ibid. ' Ibid. 
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soon became a dangerous competitor for even the 
sovereign power itself. 

A. — Urged by the complaints of Leicester, the king 
htid a parliament at Oxford (1258) : denominated in 
our annals, the Mad Parliament, from the confusion 
which attended its measures, called " the provisions of 
Oxford," which directed, that twelve barons should be 
elected from the king's council, and that twelve more 
should be chosen by the parliament, "who conjointly 
were to reform the prevailing abuses." The first step 
of this supreme council, of which Leicester was at 
the head, was singularly judiciou.s; four knights were 
ordered to be chosen by each county, to enquire into 
its particular grievances, and represent them to the 
next en.suing parliament." 

f .— This may be considered then, as the very first ex- 
ample of elective members to be found in that assembly. 

A, — But it may be doubted, whether these knights 
sat as members, or merely attended for the purpose of 
ffiving information. So corrupting is the possession of 
power, that the twenty-four barons soon engrossed the 
whole authority of the state, changed the government 
from a monarchy into \\ very limited aristocracy, and 
acted as if their whole purpose had been to aggrandize 
themselves and their families. The king having applied 
to Rome for an absolution of his vows, the most vio- 
lent contentions ensued ; the citizens of Ltmdon in par- 
ticular, taking part with the barons, gave way to every 
sort of licence and disorder, plundering and setting on 
fire the houses, both of the Jews and Lombards. The 
queen, who had taken up her abode in the Tower, 
naturally became desirous of escaping from such a 
scene of confusion ; but, as her barge approached Lon- 

■ Rymer, to!. 1. M. Paris. 
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and dirt^ to which they added the moi^t ^ffOlmffOB 
laIlgIlac^ ; and eihqating^ *' Drown the mUE^, df own^the 
wftch," they drove her back to the Tower.* 

P.-^We are then to condiade that ailiiiitioii, rather 
than the leformaticm of abuses^ was the motive of 
Leicester's conduct ? 

4.--- Without any great breach of charity^ I:thkik it 
iBay be so conceded : the earl had no pears<Hial wioi^ 
to avenge. After frequent pr^^nded reooociliatioM 
with fienry^ an appeal was made by common consent 
to Irfouis tiie Ninth, king of France^ to whose modfprate 
and equitable decision ^ Leicester, unwilling to resign 
his power, refused to submit; and resorting to idrms/ 
a civil war, with all it horrors, presently n^ed throng^ 
the greater part of the kingdom. 

F. — The detail of petty battles is of little inteces^ 
the result may be found worthy of attention. 

A. — ^After various skirmishes, the two i^snies otf fte 
king and the earl met in a battle at Lewes, in Sussex 
(1264), in which Leicester displayed considerable mili- 
t^iry skiUy and made the king, with his son Prkice 
Edward, and his brother the king of the Romans^ pri- 
soners : ^ the loss on both sides amounted to five thou- 
sand men. 

F. — ^The king of the Romans seems always to have 
been an unpopular character. On this occasion^ a sa- 
tirical jMing or baUad was put fortli by one ^ Ldces^ 
ter's adherents, which to understand, we are to be in- 
formed that the barons had offered Richard thirty thou- 
sand pounds to 'ptocuTe a peace upon such terms as 
would have divested Henry of all his regal power : on 
these conditions Richard refused his assent. 

• Wykcs, Chron. * Rymer, vol. 1. « M. Paris. 
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Sitteth alle itille and berkeaeth ti> inc. 
The kynge of Alemuij^e, bi mi lenut^ 
Tbritti Ihouscnt pound aakede be. 
For to make the peca in the rouatrl, 

And Eo he dude more ; 
Richard thah thou he ever trichard, 

Trirthen shall thou never more,' 

Which last two lines are a burden to several verses of 
similar complexion with this the first. 

P.^From this early specimen, we may infer that 
the liberty assumed by the good people of this country 
in abusing their princes, is a privilege of very ancient 
standing. In this action at Lewes, we lor the first time 
hear the name of Prince Edward. 

A.—Hc was now of the age of twenty-six, and had 
already displayed many of those great qualities, by 
which on the throne he was afterwards distinguished. 
This complete victory e:ave to Leicester an unbounded 
ascendancy : he concluded a treaty with the king, called 
the Mise of Lewes, from an obsolete French word, 
meaning an agreement, the terms of which, he after- 
wards violated in most particulars; and growing wanton 
with prosperity, gave full scope to his avarice and 
ambition: he appropriated to himself the possessions 
of no fewer than eighteen of the barons of the king's 
party, and the entire ransom of all the prisoners; he 
had the insolence to tell oven the barons of his own 
party, that it was sufficient for them that he had saved 
their estates, by his victory, from forfeiture and at- 
tainder.'' 

P. — But amidst such violations of his engagements, 
how did Leicester retain the favour of the nation? 

,1.— By cultj^aling popularity with the humbler 
classes of the community : in pursuance of this policy, 

* Percy Relics, vol, 3. i- Kiiyghton. 
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he summoned a parliament^ January 1265, in -wbich^ 
he ordered returns to be made of two knights from 
each shire; and what indeed is remarkable, of de- 
puties from the cities and boroughs, an order of men 
hitherto considered as too mean to enjoy a place in 
the national counsels. What towns sent representatives 
besides the metropolis, York, Lincoln, and the Cinque 
Ports, is not known. The declaration, after mentioning 
the former cities, merely adds, ceteris burgis AnglUe, 
the rest of the boroughs of England.* This parliament 
of Leicester's must undoubtedly be considered as the 
original punctum saliens of our present House of C<Mn- 
mons. 

F. — ^That opinion was for a long time disputed with 
acrimonious zeal by English antiquaries; but the ob- 
jectors seem to have silently retired* What order of 
men constituted the former parliaments, or great coun- 
cilSy we may infer from* the following section of Magna 
Charta : '* The king shall cause to be summoned, as 
the common council of the kingdom, the archbishops^ 
bishops, earls and great barons, personally, by our 
letters, and by our sheriffs and bailiffs, all others, wha 
hold of us in chief.*' — Not a word here is said of lepre- 
sentatives. 

A. — ^To Leicester's parliament the nobility an* 
prelates of his faction only were summoned; but to < 
make up the deficiency, he added a. considerable num- 
ber of inferior priors and abbots, who were not even 
tenants of the crown: we have no hint that this par^ 
liamcnt was divided into two houses, and we know 
little more of its proceedings, than that in it were 
taken into consideration, the terms of setting Prince 
Edward at liberty. Xieiccster continuing his tyrannical 

• Rymer, vol. 1. 
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conduct, raised dissensions amongst his own party: 
the Earl of Gloucester, his principal coadjutor, hav- 
ing retired to his estates' on the borders of Wales, 
was pursued by Leicester with a considerable force, 
carrying with him the two royal prisoners, the king 
and the prince. The latter by finding means to escape 
gave a new turn to affairs : the mode of its accomplish- 
ment was attended with some degree of romantic 
interest. The prince, having received from the Earl of 
Gloucester a horse of extraordinary swiftness, pre- 
tended to take the air with his guards; proposing 
matches between their horses, he sulBciently tired them; 
when a little before sun-set, having mounted Glou- 
cester's horse, a person appeared on a grey charger 
at Tulington-hill, waving his bonnet; the prince, who 
knew the signal, galloped off, telling his keepers that 
he had long enough enjoyed the pleasure of their com- 
pany ; and soon after, Roger Mortimer, a friendly 
baron, with a band of armed men issuing from a wood, 
received him with acclamations, and conveyed him 
in safety to Wigmore Castle." 

F.~-It is these two noblemen, who are celebrated 
in Gray's Ode, as the companions of Edward on ano- 
ther occasion. 

stout Gloucester stood Hghaat in speechless trance ; 

To arms, cried Mortiin*r, aod coiicb'd hia quivering lancr. 

A. — Prince Edward and Gloucester having raised 
a consider.ible army, Leicester became sensible of his 
dangerous situation: as he lay at Evesham, expecting 
a reinforcement, he was surprized by Edward's army, 
which he at first mistook for friends; on seeing their 
excellent discipline, he exclaimed, "The Lord have 
mercy on our souls, for I see our bodies arc the 

• M.Paris. ' T.Wykes, 
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|Niiaee*8; he has learoed from me the art of war.*^' The 
earl was slain in the heat of the battle ( Aiignst 4> ISM), 
and his forces totally rented* 

F.*— Another particular deserve knention: Leicester 
had cnielLy placed the old king in the front <^ the battle, 
dressed in a snit of his own arinoiilr: ^ hewg tfausnn- 
known^ he received a wound, and Was m danger of 
losing his life ; bnt characteristically crying ont to the 
soldier who was about to slay him^ '' I am Henry of 
Winchester, your king, do not kill me ; " the blow was 
prevented, and Henry put in a place of sistfety.* 

A. — ^The clemency toerdsed by the conqu^or in 
diis complete victory was remarkable ; no blood iMiS 
shed upon the scaffold ; the mild disposition of the king, 
and the prud^tice of the prince, tempering the inso- 
lence of succesii. The rage of civil disccurd, after a few 
ebullitionB, gradually ceasing, order was restored to the 
several members of the state, which continued with but 
small interruptions during the remainder of tlie reign. 

F. — Such then was tthe violent ^d of Simon de 
Montfort, earl of Leicester, a man whose boundless 
and unprincipled ambition was sustained by command- 
ing vigour of intellect and ipreat stfppleness of addMss ; 
since, though a stranger in the kingdom, and at a time 
when strangers were most odious, he could acquire 
so extensive an interest with all orders of men, as 
fiealrly to pave the way to the acquisition of the throne 
iUdf. 

Ai — ^But though Leiceiiter was not' a native of Eng- 
land, yet inheriting avrnt estate from his mother, an 
Englishwoman, he was not like the strangers so much 
complained of, a burden to the nation : to his policy it 
undoubtedly owes the greatest advantage which it ever 

y_ 
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received from a single individual, the introduction to 
parliament of a representative body of the people. 

F. — Some historians have endeavoured to deprive 
Leicester of this renown, by representing his experi- 
ment as only a slight anticipation of what mnst neces- 
sarily have happened from the increasing importance 
of the Commons; bnt had not his penetrating view 
brought the system into existence, it mig'ht have slept 
for centuries. In hnw many inventions have we not 
observed previous projectors to arrive within the very 
verge of discovery, and then unaccountably turn aside 
from the direct road, leaving the object in its original 
obscurity. 

A. — -Leicestet was long revered by the populace, 
and miracles were pretended to be wrought at his 
tomb;' his family falling into decay, in a generation 
or two became extinct ; and so capricious is fame, that 
at the present day his name and actions are little 
remembered and regarded. How different in point of 
popularity is Leicester's reputation with that of his 
renowned contemporary, Hobin Hood ! 

P. — The fame of that outlaw is indeed unparalleled. 



and it would be curious to enquire on what ba.sis such 
a mighty popularity has been erected. 

A. — It has been continued through six centuries 
with undiminished favour, to the present hour. Robin 
Hood has been the subject of dramatic exhibitions, of 
songs, ballads, and stories, without number: he has 
given rise to divers proverbs : his deeds have been 
alluded to by bishops in the pulpit,' and by judges on 
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the bench :*, many places have received their name from 
his frequentation : his accoutrements. Mvexe preserred 
like. religious relics : festivals^ and solemn games hare 
been instituted in honour of his memdry, which wefe 
celebrated for ages, both in Scotland and England. 

F. — ^This is evidence of the fiu)t, but does not ex- 
plain the cause, why the n0me of a robber and an out- 
law should have become 

Familiar to our moaihs as houflebdd words; 

aud why, instead of rexMroach, it should be attended 
with a feeling of regard and esteem ? 

A. — ^Undaunted courage/ with a certain manlinessf 
of character and love of freedom, however lawless, 
joined to much humanity, seem to be the foundation 
of this extraordinary attraction. Robin Hood too, 
from his superior skill, became the hero of archery; 
a science most important in English warfare before the 
introduction of fire-arms. 

Their arrows finely piured for timber and for feather. 
With birch and brazil pieced, to fly in any weather ; 
And shot they with the round, the square, or forked pile, 
The loose gave such a twang as might be heard a mile.* 

F. — Robin Hood's levelling principle of taking from 
the rich and giving to the poor, would at all times ren- 
der him the favourite of the common people; to which 
may be added, his avowed hostility to overgrown 
churchmen, who, being often obtruded on the naticm 
by the court of Rome, were not at this period in re- 
markable odour. 

From wealthy abbots' chests, and churls' abundant store. 
What oftentimes he took, he shared amongst the poor : * t 

No lordly bishop came in lusty Robin's way, . . 
To him before he went, but for his pass must pay*' 

* Ritson's Robin Hood, vol. 1, p. 80. ** Stow, Survey. 

• Drayton. . * Ibid. 
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P. — Tlie scenery of the forest, the greenwood tree, 
tho bounding deer, the summer bower, doubtless take. 
a very pleasing hold of the imagination; and conse- 
quently, from this poetic feeling, I suppose that Robiu 
Hood's exploits must chiefly be sought in the treasures 
o( legendary and ballad lore, 

A. — The following particulars seem to be indepen- 
dent of poetry: they are extracted from a sort of MS. 
life, in the Sloane library at the British Museum (715), 
of the date of the sixteenth century;' Robin Hood 
was born at Lockesley, in Nottinghamshire (1160), and 
being early addicted to riotous courses, was outlawed 
for debt. Seeking an asylum in the woods, with which 
the northern part of the kingdom then abounded, he 
met with associates, many of whom were probably 
amenable to the severity of the forest laws ; and being 
y;ood marksmen, they protected themselves by numbers 
from the dreadful ellects of their delinquency. Of 
these his companions, the names of Little Johu, Will 
Scadlock or Scarlet, Greorge Jl Greene, the pinder or 
poundkeeper of Wakefield, Much, a miller's son, and a 
certain Friar Tuck, are well known. Bobin Hood too 
is said to have been accompanied by a female of whuui 
he was enamoured, and whose real or feigned name 
was Marian. In this community, for a long scries of 
years, he seemed to set kings, judges, and magistrates 
at defiance ; but the infirmities of old age increasing 
upon him, he thought it necessary to let blood, and 
applying to his relation, the abbess of Kirkby's nun- 
nery, in Yorkshire, he was treacherously suffered to 
bleed to death, in the eighty-seventh year of his age 
(1247). Ue was interred under some trees, at a short 
distance from tho house ; a stone, with an inscription 
thereon, being placed over his grave. 
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F.— It fe Angular that the name of Robin Hood is 
not inenti<med by any contemporary historian : as the 
writers of that age were monks^ his avowed hostility, 
to churchmen has been suggested as the cause of their 
silence. 

A. — ^This motive could not apply to Matthew fans, 
who was accustomed to spare neither prdate nor Pope. 
The earliest history in which the name of Robin Hood 
occurs^ is that of Fordun/ a Scotish historian, who 
wrote about the year 1340, in which Robertus Hodt, 
famosissimus sicarius, et LUiU Johanne are thus alluded 
to : ^^ Concerning whom the ignorant vulgar in comedies 
and tragedies make foolish entertainment, and are. de- 
lighted to hear the jesters and minstrels sing about 
them beyond all other ballads." Another Scotish 
writer. Major, about a century later, thus describes the 
character and actions of Robin Hood : ^' In these fo- 
rests, with a company of one hundred archers, most 
skilful in battle, whom four times that number would 
not attack, he reigned like an independent sovereign, 
in perpetual war with the king of England and all his 
subjects ; but he took away the goods of rich men only» 
never killing any person, unless he was attacked or 
resisted ; he would not suffer a woman to be maltreated, 
and he relieved the poor out of the spoils of the weal- 
thy. I disapprove," adds the historian, /^ of the ra- 
pine of the man ; but he was the most humane and^tiie 
prince of all robberp." 

F. — But an earlier testittio^y to the fame of Robin 
Hood/ and indeed the first known instance of his name 
being mentioned, is a curious rhyming Latin poem €£ 
the date of 1304, still in MS. in the British Museum,^ 
written by a certain prior df Alnwick on the battle of 
Dunbar, in which Sir William Wallace is invidiously 
compared to the English outlaw. 

■ Sootichronicon. ^ Ritson, vol.l,p. 42. 
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A. — The original songs and ballads, and the moai: 
ancient poems on the subject, in the English tongue, 
have perished by the lapse of time, and all we know 
of them is, that such things once existed. In the vision 
of Pierce Plowman, an allegorical poem (1360), the 
author introduces an idle dissolute priest, who con- 
fesses that he is not " perfect in his paternoster, but 
can rhyme of Robin Hood." The earliest ballad ex- 
tant is that called " Alytlel Geste of Robin Hood," in 
the public library at Cambridge, printed by Wynken de 
Worde, about the year 1520 ; but written, it is sup- 
posed, about half a century earlier : it is in eight fyttes 
or parts : it stands the first in Ritson's collection, and 
thus begins : 

Lithe Hnd listen, ^eDtflmen, 
'Itmt be of frebore blode ; 

I ahttU ttll jou of H good ycman. 
His nnnic was Robin Mode, 

P. — This verse represents him as a " good yeman ;" 
and another ballad relates— 

Tbe fiither of Robin n forester wns ; 

but is he not elsewhere elevated to the title of Earl of 
Huntingdon ? 

A. — Those who take this ground give him the sur- 
naihe of Fitz-ooth, and kindly derive his pedigree from 
Judith, niece of William the Conqueror." They have 
also provided for him an epitaph, in which he is in- 
stalled in this high honour;" but as the earldom of 
Huntingdon, during the life of Robin Hood, was vested 
in the Scotish royal family,'^ and as Fordun, at a period 
when high birth was all in all, never glances at his no- 
bility, we may fairly set down the notion as an unwar- 
ranted tradition. 

F. — Yet Leland calls him " nobilis exlex ; "■' but the 

■ StDltely, PulffogrnphiH Bril. '• llinresliy, DiicflHis Leodiensia, Appendii- 
' Dufdale, Baron^ige, vol. I , p. Mil. ■* Collect. toI, 1 , p. 54. 
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opinion has been much upheld by the existence of two 
old plays (1601), by Anthony Munday and Thomas 
Chettle ; the first of which is entitled ^* the Downfal of 
Robert, earl of Huntingdon, afterwards called Robin 
Hood., of merry Sherwood, with his love to chaste 
Matilda, the Lord Fitzwater's daughter, afterwards his 
fair maid Marian." The second play is ^^ the Death of 
Robin Hood, with the lamentable tragedie of chaste 
Matilda, poisoned at Dunmow by King John." These 
plays refer to compositions not now to be found, and 
to traditions almost forgotten; but they carry fiction on 
their face, as it cannot well be supposed that the Lord 
Fitzwater's daughter, who seems really to have repulsed 
the solicitations of King John,^ should become the 
associate of outlaws and robbers. The genuine effigy 
of this lady is still to be seen on her monument in 
the church at Dunmow.^ 

A. — ^The greater part of the songs and ballads now 
extant, on the subject of Robin Hood, are of a date 
comparatively recent : many of them contain very ridi* 
culous anachronisms, but they are a striking proof of 
the continued interest of the subject, which remains 
undiminished to the present hour. But a very few 
years since a drama of '^ Maid Marian" was performed, 
with success, in London ; and the powerful Genius of 
the North has not disdained to give a prominent station 
to the inmates of merry Sherwood in his popular com- 
position, ** Ivanhoe." 

F.-^As the name of Little John is constantly cou- 
pled vdth that of Robin Hood, we ought not to deprive 
this Fidus Achates of his due meed of commemoration. 

Thongh he was called Little, his limbs they were lai^; 

And his stature was seren feet high. 

« « « « « 



*■ Dugdale,' Monasticoa, vol. 2, p. 7^, 
^ Gough, Sepulchral Mod. vol. 1, p. 31. 



Then Rol'in he tao)> the pretty sweet liul)P, 

And clolh^d hini from tup to tor, 
In garinenlH of grteo, moat guy to be seen, 

And gsve him H ciiriDus lonj; bow. 

The honour of Little John's death and burial is con- 
tended for by rival nations. He is said by Ashmole 
to have been buried in Derbyshire; by Hector Boece, 
at Pette, in North Britain; whilst another authority. 
Walker, relates that this excellent marksman was 
hanged for a robbery, on Arbor Hill, near Dublin.' 

A. — Though " the merry pranks" of these worthies 
wore chiefly played in the days of Richard the First, 
who indeed is represented, in some ballads, as seeking 
the forest in disguise ; and also in the time of King 
John; yet as Robin Hood ended his life under Henry 
the Third, he seems more naturally to fall within the 
history of this reign, 

P. — Which is indeed sufticiently barren of events, 
and requires some enlivening. 

j1,— After the settlement of aif'airs by the battle of 
Kvesham (12(!5), the remainder of Henry's reign pre- 
sents no object of importance. Prince Edward, inflamed 
with military ardour, long sought an opportunity to 
distinguish himself in the Holy Land : his personal 
courage was at all times conspicuous ; in a single com- 
bat with Adam de Gourdon, a rebellious baron, in 
Hampshire, he with the utmost difficulty subdued his 
antagonist, whom he at length unhorsed, and with great 
generosity not only saved his life, but received him into 
favour, which confidence was afterwards repaid by the 
grateful baron with the most affectionate service.'' 

P.— With such endowments, how much more would 
Edward have benefited his country by checking the 
abuses of government at home, than by seeking a preca- 
rious reputation in the useless contest of the crasados. 

■ Ritson, *■ M.Paris. 
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A. — He was probably seduced by the example of 
Louis the Ninth, king of France^ whose fame in, Europe 
stood deservedly high, notwithstanding hia excessive 
bigotry, and his imprudent passion for these expedi- 
tions; for whfch, at last, he paid very dear, both in the 
loss of blood and treasure. Prince Edward's inclina- 
tion to the same pursuit was so highly wrought, that, 
on being remonstrated with on the danger to which 
England would be exposed by his absence, he smote 
his breast, and swore by the blood of God, '^ though all 
should desert me, yet will I go to Aeon, if I am attended 
only by Fowen, my groom."' 

F. — He had, however, a more agreeable companion 
in the person of his spouse, Eleanor, princess of 
Gastile. 

A. — Edward's progress in the Holy Land was not 
considerable ; but his own valour, and the reputation 
of his great-uncle, Richard, so terrified the Infidels, 
that they sent an assassin to despatch him. This.man 
had found means to be frequently* introduced to the 
prince; and one day, being alone with him in his cham- 
ber, attempted to give him a mortal stab, which Edward 
alertly warding off, received a wound in his arm. The 
assassin, enraged at the disappointment, was about to 
renew the attack, when the prince kicked him on the 
breast, beat him down, and wresting the dagger from his 
grasp, killed him on the spot ; but the weapon having 
been poisoned, Edward's wound became dangerous.^ 

P. — Does the storjr rest on any authentic founda- 
tion, that Edward owed his life to the tender affection 
of Eleanor, who, at the hazard of her own, ventured to 
suck the venom from the wound. 

F.— Camden first mentions it in his Britannia, 
quoting Rodericus, archbishop of Toledo, as his au- 
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thority; but iinfortuuatcly the hislory written by that 
prelate was finished twenty years before the incident 
occurred. However, the same antiquary, in his Re- 
mains, quotes the authority of Bodcricus Sanctius, 
who, it appears, mentions the circumstance in honour 
of the general character of the Spanish ladies;' but 
this writer lived two centuries after the event, and the 
story is doubtless fictitious. Hemingfnrd says, that 
the grand master of the Templars immediately sent the 
prince plenty of precious drugs to stop the progress of 
the poison; but a mortification being apprehended, an 
English physician undertook to cut out the gangrene ; 
the princess not beiug able to endure the sight of the 
operation, Edward ordered two knights, Edmond and 
John de Vesey, to lead her from the apartment, and 
they told her, it was belter that she should weep than 
all England. 

A. — During the absence of the prince. King Henry, 
worn out by cares and inlirniities, expired at St. £d- 
mundsbury, in the sixty-fourth year of his age and the 
fifty-sixth of his reign. His coi-pste was interred in the 
church of his own erecting al Westminster,'' where his 
monument is still preserved. This monarch was of a 
moderate stature, and unpleasing countenance, his left 
eyelid hangiug down, and half-covering the pupil ;' but 
this particular is not observable in his efligy in West- 
minster Abbey. 

-F.— The character, or rather no character, of Henry 
there is no difficulty in understanding. But, though 
personally inoffensive, he was once exposed io the dan- 
ger of assassination : a maniac repaired to the palace 
at Woodstock, and demanded of Henry the kingdom; 
the king, seeing the hmatit's state of niinrl, forbade 
any one to hurt him, and he was dismissed; but the 
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next night he found means to climb in at the windowy 
and with an unsheathed knife ran to the king's bed ^ 
fortunately^ Henry being in another chamber escaped 
the blow ; one of the queen's ladies, Mai^aret Bissety 
who was singing her Psalter, saw the assassin, and 
shrieking violently, alarmed the attendants; the maniac 
fastened the door, which they at length broke open and 
secured the intruder, who was afterwards executed for 
the oflFence,* 

A. — ^The source of the many evils which afflicted 
the reign of Henry, was the want of constitutional firm- 
ness, which exposed him to the successive impressicms 
of persons interested to mislead ; looking only to the 
present moment, his prevarications, bis breach of pro- 
mise, his capricious changes of conduct, rendered him 
contemptible ; his personal courage was doubtful ; his 
understanding narrow; his judgment weak: however 
feasible might be his projects, yet being formed at un- 
seasonable opportunities, they constantly failed : yet 
we must not pass over, without their due meed of 
praise, the gentleness of his temper, his aversion to 
cruelty and the shedding of blood, his love and patron-» 
age of the arts, and his correct moral deportment 
Always poor, from his ill-judged profusion, he has been 
accused of rapacity ; yet if we judge dispassionately^ 
we shall find that the aids which he received fropi his 
subjects during his long reign, were comparatively of 
small amount. Deficient in vigour, he was no match 
for his turbulent barons ; and his errors may fairly be 
attributed to the weakness of his disposition, rather 
than to any evil intentions of his heart. 

F. — ^This monarch was celebrated for his piety and 
devotion, according to the fashion of the times. In a 
conference with Louis the Ninth, king of France, the 

* M. Paris. 
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latter observing, that iie would rather hear Noriiiony than 
masses, Henry replied, that for his part he would prefer 
to see his loving friend, meaning the real presence in 
the sacrament, than to hear twenty discourses on his 
merits.' This, says Camden, in those days was thought 
facetious, which some, no doubt, will now consider as 
.superstitious. 

A. — Whatever wc may judge of the nature of his 
opinions, his actions were sufliciently superstitious : he 
once summoned all the great men of hi.s kingdom, to 
receive an account of a certain sacred benefit which 
heaven had lately bestowed upon England: when they 
were all assembled in St. Paul's church, the king ac- 
quainted them llrnt the great master of the Knights 
Templars had sent him a phial of crystal, containing 
a small portion of the precious blood of Christ ; this, he 
informed them, he designed to carry the next day in 
.solemn procession to Westminster, which ceremony he 
performed, and holding the phial in both his hands 
higher than his face, proceeded under a canopy, twt) 
assistants supporting his arms; and though the road 
was deep and miry, he kept his eyes steadily fixed on 
the holy relic." 

F. — Henry's excessive zeal ibr the Christian faith 
WHS equalled by his enmity to the Jews. None of his 
subjects had greater cause of complaint than this per- 
secuted race : exposed both by their religion and their 
avarice to the hatred of the people, they were robbed 
and spoiled without measure or mercy. 

A. — A remarkable instance of the cruelty with 
which they were treated in this age, is the well-known 
story of the Jew of Bristol, who, on refusal to pay King 
John the sum of ten thousand marks, was condemned 
to lose one of his teeth cvcrv day, till he shunld com- 
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ply : the Jew had seven teeth drawn^ and then paid 
the sum required.* In the reign of Henry, notwith* 
standing the immense profits which they realized by 
usury, they lost all patience, and desired to retire from 
the kingdom with their effects, which favour was re- 
fused ; and the king, after having well fleeced them, 
delivered them over to his brother, the Earl of Corn- 
wall, that, according to the vivid expression of Matthew 
Paris, those whom the one had flayed the other might 
embowel. 

F. — To give a better pretext for these extortions, 
an accusation was revived, that the Jews had crucified 
a child in derision of the s.ufferings of Christ : not less 
than eighteen in number were hanged at one time for 
this improbable crime.'' 

P.-r-In Chaucer's tales, the scene of a similar enor- 
mity is laid in a Christian city of Asia; in which a cer- 
tain dii^trict was inhabited by these people. 

As I have said throughout the Jewerie, 

This litel child, as he came to and fro, 
Ful raerily than wold he sing and crte, 

O Alma Redemptoris ever mo ; 

and at the end of this story, the old bard alludes to a 
^^ young Hew of lincoln slain also by cursed Jews." 

A, — ^This instance of " young Hew" is one of seve- 
ral stated by Matthew Paris : we can scarcely give 
credit to such atrocity ; yet what will not fanaticism 
attempt, excited by a long course of contumely and 
persecution?' 

F. — The sentiments of an eminent divine. Fuller, 
on this pillage of the Jews, are curious : '^ We must 
herein condemn man's cruelty, but admire heaven's 
justice; for all these sums extorted from the Jews by 
temporal kings are but paying their arrears to God, for 

• M. Paris. * Ibid. 
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a debt which Uiey run nevi;r siifisfy, niiiiicly, Ihc cruci- 
fying of Christ. 

A. — The general prosperity of the kingdom gradu- 
ally advanced during this reign. Tlic wealth of the 
citizens of London became conspicuous, as may be 
inferred iVom the circumstance that Henry, being about 
to sell his plate and jewcl.^ in order to discharge his 
debts, and enquiring where he should tind purcha-serN, 
was answered, the citizens of London. " On my word," 
said he, " if the treasury of Augustus were brought to 
sale, the citizens arc able to be the purchasers: Ihesc 
clowns, who forsooth call themselves barons, abound 
in every thing, whilst we are reduced to necessity."" 
Some improvements took place in the practice of the 
common law, and the further encroachments of the 
canon law were resisted. In a parliament held a( Mer- 
ton (123G), the provisions of which are the earliest law 
which appears in the collection of the statutes, the 
ecclesiastics urginjr a conformity to tlicKoman usage 
in cases of bastardy, were unanimously answered by 
the barons with tlie sentence Nolumus leges AnxjUa; mu- 
lare,^ We will not change the laws of England. 

F.—I must think that this celebrated reply has been 
wonderfully extolled beyond its merits: whether chil- 
dren born before wedlock ought to be legitimated by 
the subsequent marriage of their parents, as is the 
practice of the canon, though not of the English law, 
may very fairly be a case for consideration, especially 
if repairing the wrongs of the innocent he worthy the 
attention of legislators. In after times, bow often has 
the cry of Nolumus mulare been rai.sed, as if it con- 
tained an unanswerable argument against the reforma- 
tion of the most notorious abuses. 

P. — How far did literature and Ihc arts keep pace 
with this happy improvement in the law? 

• M.faris. << Stiiwtrs of tW Rpiilni, nii. 1. 
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F. — Henry's attachment to the arts has already 
been alluded to. One chamber in the palace at Win- 
chester was painted green, with stars of gold, aad the 
whole history of the Old and New Testament : a room 
in Westminster, and another in the Tower, was adorned 
with the representation of Richard the First's expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land : we may suppose the execution 
was but rude, though Matthew Paris highly praises the 
skill <rf a certain artist, Walter of Colchester.* Henry 
employed and encouraged many other artists;^ nor was 
the literature of the day without the king's protection: 
he gave to Master Henry, his poet, a Frenchman, the 
sum of one hundred shillings, which seem to have been 
the arrears of an annual stipend,*^ and in the same year 
the further sum of ten pounds : the situation held by 
this person probably gave rise to the office of poet 
laureat. It appears that the king had a great book of 
romance, as in the revenue roll there is an entry of the 
expense of its silver clasps and studs. 

A. — ^The English tongue made small progress in 
refinement, and the Latin of the age egregiously re- 
trograded. The archbishop of Canterbury, Kilwarby 
(1276), found it necessary to protest against the fol- 
lowing phrases, commonly used at Oxford, ego currit, 
tu currity currens est egoJ^ 

F. — ^The Latin language, as may well be supposed, 
was not understood at all by the common people, and 
but by few of the nobility, yet all acts of parliament 
are in Latin till the year 1266, when the French tongue 
was first used : during the reigns of the first two Ed- 
wards, the statutes are as frequently drawn in one lan- 
guage as the other ; of the numerous acts of parliament 
of Edward the Third, three or four only are in Latin ; 



» M. Paris, Vita Abb. 
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and the French continued tu prevail, with few excep- 
tions, till the beginning of the reign of Henry the Se- 
venth ; when, from that period, acts of parliament are 
written uniformly in English. 

A. — The great ornament of the reign of Henry the 
Third, is the historian Matthew Paris, a monk of St. 
Albans, a man of great talents, learning, and virtue; 
the date and place of his birth are uncertain ; with the 
king he was on such terms of intimacy, that he was 
not only employed in his service, but entrusted with 
his secrets; he was often invited to the table of the 
monarch, and favoured with intercourse so frequent 
and friendly, as even to be assisted in the composition 
of his history of England. "He who wrote this," says 
the historian, " was almost constantly with the king in 
his palace, at his table, or in his closet; and that prince 
guided his pen in writing, in the mo.st diligent and con- 
de.scending manner." 

P. — What is the title of the work which received 
this royal encouragement and assistance. 

A, — Hinloria Major, a very full history of England, 
from the Conquest to the forty-third year of Henry the 
Third (125.9), when the author died. Matthew Paris 
wrote also the lives of the two Offas, kings of Mercia, 
and the lives of the first twenty-three abbots of St. Al- 
bans. In the first part of his history, Matthew Paris was 
much indebted to the labours of Roger de Wendover, 
his predecessor in the office of historiographer in the 
abbey of St. Albans, and it was continued after his 
death to the year 1273 by William Rishanger, his suc- 
cessor in the same office. The work is peru.scd with 
pleasure by every lover of English history and antiqui- 
ties, notwithstanding the many ridiculous stories of 
apparitions and miracles which it contains. 

P.— But which perhaps may have been a great 
cause of its popularity. 
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A. — One of itamost extnunrdhiary nairatives is the 
account of the wandering Jew. Matthew Paris relates, 
that in the year 1328, an Armenian prelate arriyed in 
England, whose servant declared that his master had 
often entertained this singular personage at his table. 
Cartaphilus, for that was this Jew's name, when re- 
quested to explain his history, used to relate, that being 
keeper of the judgment-hall under Pontius Pilate, 
when Jesus passed out of the assembly, he struck him 
on the back with his hand^ and deridingly said, ** Gro, 
Jesiis, quickly; why dost thou tarry?'* But Jesus, 
with a severe countenance, replied, ^'I go, but thou 
shalt tarry till I come." And so, according to the word 
of the Lord, Cartaphilus yet waited. Whenever he attains 
his hundredth year, he is seized by an incurable infir- 
mity, and snatched away in an ecstacy ; on recovery, 
he finds himself restored to the same period of life, the 
age of thirty, at which he was at the passion. As the 
Christian faith spread abroad, Cartaphilus was baptized 
by Ananias and took the baptismal name of Joseph ; 
he dwelt in either Armenia, and in other regions of the 
east, living among bishops and prelates, a man of holy 
life and conversation, of few words, grave and circum- 
spect, awaiting the second coming of our Lord with fear 
and weeping; many came to him from all parts of the 
world, to whose questions he readily answered, but re- 
fused their gifts, content with moderate food and 
clothing. ' 

F. — Cartaphilus seems to have \mmk a more inge- 
nious impostor than some oAevai who have appeared in 
the same character fe 1547, a person at Hamburgh 
gave out that he was the wandering Jew, and that at 
the time of the crucifixion he dwelt at Jerusalem, near 
the gate leading to Mount Calvary, calling himself 
Assuerus ; he was by profession a shoemaker. Jesus, 
finding himself fatigued, was desirous of resting in his 
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dwelling, bul the Jew repulsed aud struck the Saviour; 
from that laoiiient he has wandered, and still continues 
to wander. Aasuems appeared about filty years of age, 
of a good tigure ; but he seemed disconsolate, and 
groaned often.' Another pretender appeared in London, 
at tlie close of the seventeenth century ; but he was an 
arrant mountebank, and cured all diseases by the touch. 
He remembered all the apostles, described their fea- 
tures, the colour of their hair, and the clothes which 
they were accustomed to wear. He spoke various lan- 
guages, had travelled in all countries of the world, and 
would continue to wander till the end of it. He was 
so well informed in general history, that people knew 
not what to think of him, and even the doctors of the 
university could not surprise him in any contradiction : 
he said there was no such thing as a true history in the 
world: he was particularly acquainted with Mahomet's 
father : he was present when Rome was set on fire by 
Nero : he had seen Saladin, and related many particu- 
lars of Tamerlane and Bajazet." In what way he va- 
nished from England we have no notice ; but the authors 
of the Turkish Spy' relate that he re-appearcd at Aa- 
tracan, where he added the trade of prophecy to his 
other impostures. 

A. — The Eastern bishop declared that Noah's ark 
yet remained on the mountains of Armenia, But though 
Matthew Paris did not soar beyond the credulity of the 
age and of his profession, yet being the companion of 
kings, it is highly to his honour that he was not their 
flatterer. He often expostulated with Henry with the 
greatest freedom. No historian who has recorded tlie 
transactions of his own age, has surpassed this writer 
in intrepidity : he censured in the plainest language the 
vices and follies of persons of the highest rank and 

■ Cnlmet, OiclinnsirF, torn. 2. >■ Ibid. ' Vol. 7. 
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greatest power ; and in painting the insatiable avarice^ 
intolerable tyranny^ unbounded luxury^ and abandoned 
perfidy of the court of Borne, he has not been exceeded^ 
even by Martin Luther himself. 

F. — ^And for this indeed he has never been forgiven 
by catholic writers, who to this day, feeling, sore at his 
exposures, endeavour to disparage his authenticity. 

A. — But certainly with trifling success; and as at 
the period in which ^Matthew Paris wrote, the usurped 
dominion of the Popes was in its zenith, we must attri- 
bute the blame rather to the passions and frailties of 
human nature, than to the striking recitals of the too 
faithful historian. 
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